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HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE 

CHAPTEB XXXVin 

THS NOBTB AHD KA8T OF ST7S0PB 

'I17E Bfaall now adirert to the afbirs of the Austrian Affainof 
VV dominions and of the eastern nations of Europe. 'SSH^' 

The oompaaraitiTe feebleness into which the Turkish Empire 
WM sunk, as well as its war with Venice, which had been 
ffoing on since 1646, had for many jears reUeved Austria 
irom aD apprehension of attack from that quarter; but in 
1656 the appointment of Mahomet Koprili as Ghrand Tizier 
infosed more vigour into the counsels of the Porte. The 
youthful Sultan, Mahomet IV., and the Sultana Valide, 
aDowed Ki^rili an almost unlimited power ; and though that 
remaikable man was more than seventy years old, and had 
not performed during his long life any memorable action, yet 
he discharged his high office during the five years which he 
held it with distin^ished ability and success, and at his 
death transmitted faispower to his son. Under the adminis- 
tration of Mahomet KSprili, the Turks began again to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Tranrfhrazna (1658). The Voyvode, 
George Bagotski n.» their trioutary, having shown symptoms 
of insubordmation, the Forte resolved to set up ^rcsai, a 
ereatove of its own, in his place, and to increase the yearly 
tribute from 15,000 ducats to 40,000. itaffotski, after resist- 
ing a year or two, was defeated by the Turks in a battle near 
Elausenburg, in May, 1660, and received a wouud of which 
he died. In the following August the Turics captured Oroas- 
^sidein, one of the str<mge8t fortresses on the borders of 
Hungary and Transylvania. 
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4 MODEBN EUBOPE [Ch^. XiXVlU. 

The Cabinet of Yieima, though alarmed by the progress of 
the Tarkbh arms, was unwilOng to break with the Porte, 
and had even commanded the Hungarian Count Zrinjri to 
desist from the attempts at resistance which he had made on 
his own account. Bat the progress of eyents at length com- 
pelled the Emperor Leopold to take a direct part in the war. 
Peter Eemeni having been etected Yoyrode of TransrlTania 
under the imperial aiumiqes, and having murdered &tfcsai, 
the Porte caused Michad Apafyto be elected in place of thrir 
nominee. The Viennese Cabinet, after some, vain ai^mpts at 
negotuition, demtohed some forces under MonteeucuH and 
Count Stahremberg into Hungary (1661), but with strict 
orders not to attack the Turks; and all that Montecuculi 
effected was to supply Kemeni, who had shut himself up in 
Elausenburg, with troops and provisions. In the ensuing 
winter S^emeni made an attempt to seize Apafy at Mediasch ; 
but the Turks having come to Apafy's aid, defeated Eemeni 
and killed him in his flight.^ 
TheTorkB Mahomet Edprili died November 1st, 1661, and was suc- 
' ' oeeded in his high office .by his son Achmet, tiiien tibirty years 

of age. This tiunsmission of power from father to son was a 
thing unheard of in the Turkish annals, and seemed to recall 
the leign of the Mayors of the Palace in France during the 
Merovingian dynasty. The administration of Mahomet 
Koprili had revived in a remarkable desree the strength of 
the Ottoman Empire ; he had firmly estabUshed his power in 
the Seraglio, and b^ measures of great severity had reduced 
the rebellious Spahis and Janissaries to order and obedience. 
Fxom his first accession to office, Achmet Edprili was resolved 
on a war with the Emperor; but in order to make the 
requisite preparations, he encouraged the Imperial Cabinet 
to n^otiate. Leopold refused to recognize Apuy as Yoyvode 
of Transylvania, who had abandoned great port of that pro- 
vince to the Turks, and had promised to assist them against 
the Emperor ; but at the same time the loiperial Cabinet, in 
the vain hope of solving the question by cuplomacy, refused 
all active assistance to Kemeni^s brother Peter. Even in the 
spring or 1668, when Achmet Edprili was pressing forward 

^ The chief aooroes for these albin era EogeL Oe$ch. des un^uru 
$chm Reicht; Kat(nuL ffit0. HwhgenHm Duewm ;Ji4m. de Maniimwii; 
Wagner, EiH, Leqpoldi, 
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Chap. ZXZVmONOBTH AND EAST OF EUBOPE 5 

with a-vast army to Biida» tbe Imperial plenipotentiaries were 
seekbig to arrest his march by new negotiationB ; but tiie 
terms be TOopoeed were too arrogant andinsnlting to be enter- 
tainecL He demanded an indemnity of 2,000,(W0 florins for 
the expense of arming, the OTacfoation of several fortresses, 
the rsnewal of the ancient tribute abolished by the Peace of 
8itvatoiroh» and free passage for the Torkish troops into 
Sahnatia and other places belonging to the Venetians. 

The Cabinet of Vienna began at last to perceive the fatal S£2^_, 
error it had committed in not jnroviding the means of ^^'^^^'^'^ 
resistance. To the Turkish army of 200,000 men Monte- 
cucoli could oppose but a very small force. The Hun- 
garians themseIve(B could not agree as to the means of defence. 
The P^ytestant part of that people were even in favour of the 
Turks, who treated them with politic consideration ; while 
the Imperial Court, und^ the influence of the Jesutts, dis- 
played towards them nothing but intolerance. Count For- 
gacs, commandant of Neuhausel, who had marched out to 
oppose the Turks, was defeated by them at Parkany ; and 
though he contrived to defend Neuhausel for six weeks, he 
was at length compelled to surrender it by capitulation (Sep- 
tember 24th, 1668). Tbe fall of Neuhausel was followed by 
that ol several other fortresses, and it was the common 
opinion that in the following spring Eoprili would appear 
before Vienna. In spite of all Montecuculi's exertions, a 
bod^ of 25,000 Turks and Tartars crossed the Waag into 
Moravia, threatened Nikolsburg, Brunn, ai^ Babensburg, 
and penetarated almost to Olmutz, committing in their pro- 
gress the most horrible barbarities. It was even with some 
difficulty that Monteeucttli succeeded in defending Pressburg. 
Meanwhile a Diet had assembled at Batisb^; and in 
December the Emperor went thither in person, to reanimate 
their deliberations, and urge them to provi4e an adequate 
defence against so urgent a danger. 1%e Diet voted <m the 
part of tl^ Empre an army of 42,000 foot and 14,000 horse, 
to be commanded by the Margrav Leopolde William of Bkiden ; 
which, added to the troops of the Austrian hereditary 
doBUB Jons, constituted a force of more than 80,000 men. 
Louis XrV. supplied from the anny of Italy 6,000 men 
imder Count Saugni, as the contingent for Alsace; and 
SwedeoL sent %500 men, besides the fuda for the states it 
held in Germany. The Pope, and the Italian princes and 
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6 MODEKSr EX7B0FE [Os^ . XXXVUL 

republics, ako fumiahed the Emperor nith liberal eontribu* 
tions in moue]^. 
Batttoofst Montecucim was thus enabled to take the field in 1664 with 
SSS***^^ more prospeet of suooees ; and though the first operations of 
the campaign . were in favour of the Turks, he at length 
arrested their progress by the memorable battle at St. 
Ootthardt (August Ist), a place on the Baab, near the 
borders of Stjnia. Montecuculi having given the word 
" Death or Yictorj/' the Christians* oontran^ to their usual 
practice, charged without waiting to be attacked ; the Turka 
were routed and thrown into a disorderly flight, in which 
more than 10,000 of them were slain or drowned in the Baab.^ 
But instead of pursuing this advantsge, which seemed to 
cmn the rm^d to the nu)st extensive conquests, the Imperial 
Cabinet surprised all Europe by seizing the occasion to make 
Tnaty of pcace with thePorte. On August 10th, only a few days after 
iSS^* the victory, a treaty was conduded at Vasvar for a twenty 
years' truce. The Ihnperor abandoned to the Turks all their 
conquests, which included the fortresses of OiiMSwmrdein 
and Neuhauael ; he withdrew his suj^rt from the party of 
Bagotski and Eemeni, thus abandoning Transylvania to 
Apafy, the nominee of the Porte; and he made the Sultan 
a pretent — ^in other words, paid him a tribute— of 200»000 
florins^* This treaty caused universal dissatisfaction. The 
Gkrmans complained of the Turks being established at 
Keuhliusel ; a place, they said, which mifiht be seen from 
the walls of Vienna. The Hungarians exdaimed that their 
privileges had been violated by the concluBion of the treaty 
without their knowledge and participation. The Transyl- 
vanians said that by the abandonmoit of Grosswardein, 
the Turks would be enabled to overrun the whole of their 
country, Apafy alone was content, who remained in posses- 
sion ci Transylvania on ccmdition of paying the ancient 
tribute. Tet, oisgracef ul and disadvantageous as this treaty 
uixdoubtedly was» Leopold seems to have had some cogent 
reasons for concluding it* Montecucoli's anny was still far 
inlerior to that of the Turks ; the Austrian exchequer was 
ettq^y, nor could the continuance of the services of the con* 

^ Katona, t. xxxiii. p. 518 sqq. ; Montecacoli, MHtwireSt Uy. UL 
p. 445 sqq. 

' The treaty fe in Katona, t. xxxiH. p. 66S sqq. ; aad Dnmoat, t. 
VL pt. iiL p. 23. 
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tingwite TOftod by die Diet be leekoned apM* Deep jeftbotiee 
exuitedbefeweeaihdQeniiaiL and Hnngariaa ooaaDaiidere, and 
the latter, who enepeoied the Houae of Austria of a fxroiect 
fw tiie entire eabjeetion of Hvngarjr, impeded xaiher than 
eaaiflted the opexationa againet tM Ttttiee. It nay be» too» 
tliat Leopold widbed to rid hiiielf of the eerrioeB of the 
Fraadi taroope^ who had awakened hie jealomqr bj carcjing off 
mndi of the 1^17 of the battle of Si. Ootthardt. 

The war whkh they had been waging so many yeers with si«««of 
Yeniee waa» on the eide of the T«rk9» a tnotire for oonehiding ^^^^ 
the trace of YaaTar. The siege of Oandaa^ the capitad of the 
ieknd of that name, is, howerer^ one of the most remarkable 
in histotj, having burted from May, 1667, till September, 
1669. After an attempt to reliere it w^ a hurge French 
force, under the Dake of NaTailles, had failed, the gasriscm 
was oompelled to capitulate, September 6th, and was allowed 
to maieh out with all tiie honoors of war, followed by nearly 
the whole population, two priests* a woman,: and three Jews 
akne remaining behind. A peace was now concluded between 
Venice and the Porte, and terminated a war in which the 
Venetians are said to hate bst 80/)00 men* and the Torka 
upwards of 118,000.' 

Meanwhile, in Hungary the diseonfeeot caused by the batoUoI 
oi^rcsaiTW gjofemment and the religieas perseeotions of the ^*^^- 
AustrianOa b JUfl i hadgoiieegii n s re a n ing;^ but it was nottfll 
1678,<wh0A the Toung Count Bmmerieh Tekefi placed himself 
at the head of the mahxmtents, that these distorbances 
assomed any fofsnidabfe importance. Tekeli, yfbo possessed 
much military tahmt, and was sn unoonmomisuig enemy of 
the House of Austria, hating entered Upper Hungary with 
12,000 men, defeated the imperial farces, captured setetal 
towns, oceupied the whole district of the Canpaliiian mooni- 
ains, and oompelled the Austrian genoeals, Counts Wursrib 
and Leslie^ to accept the truce which he ottered. Tbe in* 
Bugents were eneouxaged by the Porte, and after Ae cea« 
dutifflaof the Toridsh and Boasianwte, in 1681, Kara Mus. 
tapha, who was now Qrand Visier, determined to aasist them 
Ini^ite of the liberal effera made to TekeU by the 
apmar, tikat leader entered into a f etmal tieaty with the 

JA eUef authority for this war is Valiero, Siaria deUa Oumru di 
Ovudiom 
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Porte, and, m oonjunctioii witb Um Turks, elleeted io?«nJ 
oonqiiestB. Leo^pold now Idemtciied a tplndid embaMTf to 
CkMUitantiiiople, in the hope of renewing the treel^ of YaevMr, 
but without avail ; the Torks only inoreaaed their demanda.^ 
In the spring of 1688 SnUan Mah<niiet marehed forth from 
his capital wilh a hme avmy, which at Belmde he trana- 
f emd to the oommaad of Eara Mnatapha. Tekeli formed a 
{miction with the Turks at Esaek, and the nnited armiea 
began their march to Yienna. In vain did Ibrahim, the ex- 
perimced Faaha of Bnda, endeaTonr to persuade Earn Mna- 
tapha fint of aU to snbdne the surrounding country, and to 
postpone till the following year the attack upon Vienna ; his 
advioe was scornfully imected, and, indeed, the audacity of 
the Grand Yiner aeemed justified by the little resistance he 
had met with. 
Tkmiftb^ At the approach of the Turka the Viennese were seiied 
^J7^£, with a terror amounting almoat to deniair. Litde prepan* 
tion had been made for defence; 70,000 men waa au the 
force that could be oppoaed to the Turkiah army of 900,000, 
and a great part even of that number was required to defend 
the fruitier f o r tress es . On July 7th, when news anriTed of 
the defeat of the Austrian forces at PetroneD, IjooiwAA. and 
hia court quitted Vienna for Idnz and Faasau. His departure 
was the signal for an ahnost universal flight ; 00,000 persona 
are aaid to have hurried from Vienna in a single day. Leo- 
pold intrusted the defence of his capital, which he thus dis- 
oefoUy abandoned, to Count Stahrembeig, in whom it 
ad an able and valiant deindsr. It waa fortunate for tiM 
who could get but little aid fnmi the Oerman 
Btatea, that he had conduded in the preceding Mardi, with 
John Sobieaki, Eing of Poland, an offaudve and defansiTe 
alliance against the Turks, with special reference to their 
besieging either Oxaeow or Vienna. Under King Michael, 
who had been deded to the Polish crown in 1669, after the 
death of John Oasimir IL, the Poles had been reduced to be* 
come tributary to the Porte ; but John Sobieaki, who occupied 
the post of general of that crown, defeated the IMrka in 
a battle near Chociim, and in 1678, after the deceaae of 
Michael, he waa deoted Eing of Pohmd. Sobieaki kad not 
been able to remedy the intexnal CTils of that country arising 

^ Bee for these ooeonenoes Katona, t zzidv. 
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from the Swedkhwar and the defoetionaf theCoMaeksof the 
Uknone^ bb well as from the Tiokms comititation of the 
kingdofli ; tmt hiB pergonal qnalitiee and was^e renown had 
enhaaoed t he re pfotation of Poland. The Emperor Leopold 
and LouiB XIY. contended for has affiance. Sobieaki per* 
soaded the aenate to chooae the formeT,and the treaty allnded 
to waa eonefaided* Marek Slat, 1688.^ In the peace which he 
had made with the Torke in 1676, Sobieiki had been oom- 
peUed to leaTe them in posaeaaion of PodoUa and a great 
part of the TTkraine, provincea whidi he wonld willingly re- 
ooTer; nor could he behold without concern their attempta 
npon Himgary and Anatria. At one time Vienna seemed vimmikra- 
bejond the reach of hnman aid. The Torks sat down before |^|^. 
it on Jnly 14th, and such were their numbers that their eeUtiees. 
encampment is said to have contained more than 100,000 
tents. It was the middle of Angost before John SofaMki 
eonld leave Cracow with 25,000 men, and by the end of that 
month the situation of Vienna had become extremely critical. 
Proyiaioas and ammmution began to fiul; the garrison had 
lost 6,000 men, and numbers AM. every dar by pestilence or 
at the hands of the enemy. It was not till September 9ih 
that Sobieski and his Poles formed a junction, on the plain of 
Tnlln, with the Austrian forces under the Buke of Lorraine, 
and ibe other German contingents under the Electors John 
Gense of Saxony, Max Emanuel of Bavaria, and the Prince 
of Waldaek, when the united armv was found to amount to 
upwards of 88,000 men, with 186 pieces of aitilleiy. On 
September 11, the allies reached the heights of Sahlenberg, 
within si|^ of Vienna, and announced their arrival to the 
hekagueaed citiseBs by means of rockets. On the following 
day the Turks were attacked, and after a few hours' resistance 
ocMnpletely routed. Kara Mustanha, who in vain attempted 
to rally them, was himself cairiea off in the stream of fugi- 
tives, whose disordmrly flight was only arrested by we 
Baah. The Turkiah camp, with vast treasures in money, 
jewels, hones, arms, and ammunition, became the spoil of 
tke victors. 

Coont Stahremben^ received John Sobieski in the mag- 
lufieent tent of the Oiand Vixier, and greeted him as a de^ / 

fiverer. The diiletent commanders then entered Vienna, and 

^ The t^eafy it in Katona, t. xzxv. p. 16 sqq. 
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10 HODBEET EUROPE [Chap. XK3[Vlil, 

in St Steplioii*8 Ohuroh gaTe ilumkB for tbeir dditemiiee, 
when the preacher choae for his text» *' There mw a man eent 
by God whose name was John." The Emjperor Leopoldt who 
returned to Vienna on September 14th» instead of Aovring* 
anj gratitade to the commanders who had rescued his capital* 
receired them with the haughtjr coldness prescribed b j the 
etiquette of the Imperial Court. Sobiesld nevertheless con- 
tinned his serricesbj pursuing the retreating Turks. Wonted 
bj them at Fsricanj on October 7th, he inflicted on them on 
the 9th» with the aicL of the Duke of Lorraine, a signal defeat* 
in which 16,000 of them are said to have been slaughtered or 
drowned ; and he terminated the campaign with the capture 
of Oran (0([^ber 27th), which place had been ahnost a cen- 
tuiy and a half in the hands of the Turks. The Sultan, en- 
raged at these misfortunes, caused Sara Mustapha to be 
beheaded at Belgrade' 
TbeHoiy In the foUowing year, 1664, the Eing of Poland, haTing- 
iSff^* returned to his dominions, the war against the Turin was 
pursued by the Duke of Lorraine, who* after capturing Wisse- 
yrad, Waitien, and Pesth, sat down before Buda^ Jtdy 144h. 
This ]^boe,howeyer, was defended with the greatest obstinacy* 
and as the Imperial army was decimated by disease, the Duke 
of Lorraine was desirous of raising the siege at the beginning 
of October ; but it was fruitlessly prolonged, by orders from 
Yiesma, tiU the a»th of that month. It had cost the assail- 
ants 28*000 men. It was this year that a league against the 
Turks, under the protecticn of the Pope, and thence called 
the HoiiT LxAouB, was fomied by the Emperor* the King o€ 
Poland* and the BepubKc of Venice. The Yenslians were 
induced to join it by the hope of recovering their former 
possessions* and declared war against tiie Sultan* Mahomet 
IV., July 15th. The war which ensued* called the IToly War* 
Listed till the Peace of Oarlowits, in 1699. Venice in this 
war put forth a strength Uttle expected from that dedin- 
ittg State. Many thousand Germans were enroUed in her 
army, commanded by Morosini* and by Count Konigsmark* a 
Swede. 
HneMy The Attstrianspursned the campaign in Hungary with suc- 

SS^^ cess,inl686. The Ottoman army was defeated at Gran* and 
Neuhausel was sh<Nrtly after recoreied (August 19th)* the 

^ His head was found at the eaptue of Belgrade by tiie Eleetor of 
Barsria in 1688* and it stili pressrted in the city aiseMd of Vienna. 
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nortkemmort phoe hM hj tbe Turirs. In Upper Hvogvy, 
£pm68> Tokaj, Eaaehau^ and aereral other pa^ weis alao 
reMkan. The anind Yizier Ibrahim waa ao enraged at then 
HQTeiBes th&t he caused Tekeli, whom he regarded as the 
cause ct them, to be canned in chains to Adriaoople. But 
Ibrahim being dismissed from office the same year, Tekeli 
recovered his liberty. The £<dlowing year (1686) was signal- 
iied by the taking cf Bud* by the I>uke of Iic«mine, which 
was earned by asaault, September 2ndt after a siege of more 
than three months. Buda, the capital of Hungary, had been 
during 145 years in the hands of the Turks. Another cam- 

el sufficed to wrest abnoet aU Hungaxy from the Porte. 
Anstnans under the Duke of Lorraine having been 
joined by the Elector of Bftvaria with a large force from the 
Oerman States, con^Ietely defeated the Turks in the battle of 
Mohics^ the scene <rf the former triumph of the Ottoman arms 
(August 12th). The Ihike of Lorraine followed up this suc- 
oesa by reducing all Transylvania* while Sclavonia was reocm- 
quered by Gtanml Dunewiud, one of his officers. The chief 
j^aoes in Upper Hungaiy, including Brlau and Munkacs, were 
also taken* and Tekdi's wife and her two children cwtured 
and sent prisoners to Vienna. Thus, before the end of 1687, 
the whole of Hun^(ary, exc^t a few scattered places, was 
recovered by Austria. Michael Ai>afy, however, was left in 
pcsaeMcn of Transylvania, but on conditi<m of admitting 
Austrian garrisons into the principal towns, and paying a 
oontribution of 700,000 florins.^ In Octobw, Lecmold sum- 
HMHied an aasembly of the Hungarian States at Pressbui^, 
uid prqMMed to tiiem to mcorporate in the kingdom oi 
Hungary all bis recait conquests over the Turks, to oonfirm 
the aneient privil^^es of tlie nation, and to grant to the Pro- 
testants the tree eaeteise of their religion, on the following 
ooiiditions : 1. The abrogation of the law passed in the reign 
of King Andrew IL il^2,)t by which a clauae was inserted 
iu the cath of fidelity taken to the King, enabling anv noble- 
Qua to tiAe up arms against him, in case he diould be of 
opnion that the King Md violated his coronation oath; 2. 
^fliatas arewardfor delivering Hungary from the Turks, the 
<3ro!Wi^ should be made hereditary in the heirs male of the 
House of Austria; 8. That imperial garrisons diould be 

^ Kakoaa, t. zutv. p. aet sqq. 
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admitted into all ihe finiaresaes of the km^^om. The Hun- 
garian IMet bafing consented to theae conditiona, whidi were 
in &ct an abolition of their andent oonBtxtation,the Arehdnke 
Joseph, the Emperor's eldest son, was crowned King of Hnn- 
ganrjby the archbudiop of Oran, December 9th, 1687. 
of While the war in Hnngaiy had been oonducted by the 

''' Emperor with snch eminent success, the King of Pohind had 
made only some fruitless attempts upon Mdoavia. The Tsar 
of MnscoTj, Ivan Aleiiowitsch, who, after settling some die* 
pates about boundaries with the King of Poland, had joined 
the Holy League in 1686, did not fare much better. All the 
attempts of the Bussians to penetrate into the Crimea were 
frustrated by the Tartars. The Venetians, <m the other hand^ 
had made some splendid conquests. St. Maura, Koron, tiie 
mountain tract of Maina, Navarino, Modon, Argos, Napc^ di 
Bomaaia, fell successirely into their hands. The year 1687 
especially was almost as fatal to the Turks in their war with 
Venice, as in tiiat with Hungary. In this year the Yenetians 
took Patras, Lepanto, all the northern coast of the Movea» 
Corinth, and Athens. Athens had been abandoned with Hie 
exceptioB of the acropolis, or citadel ; and it was in this siege 
that one of the Venetum bombs f dl into the FEurthenon, whidi 
had been conyerted by the Turks into a powder magasine, and 
destroyed the greator part of that magnificent relic of classical 
antiquit^.^ ^le acropolis surrender^ September 29th. The 
f^l of Athens, added to the disastrous news from Hungary^ 
filled Constantinople with consternation. After the defeat of 
^^^ Mohics, the Turkish army had retired in a state of mutiny to 
tinj^If^^' Belgrade. The Oraud Yiaer Solyman was unpopular with 
the Janissaries and Spahis on account of the stricter discq^line 
which he had endeavoured to introduce among that soldiery ; 
and his disastrous defeat at Moh&cs allorded them a metcot 
to get rid of him. Thej elected in his stead Siawusch Fasha, 
goTomor of Al^po, and sent euToys to Constantinople to 
demand tiiie disnussal of Solyman, who had fled to that 
capital The Sultan was weak enough even to outstrip these 
demands, by sending to the mutmeers the head of the 
obnoxious Vizier, ana the seal of the empire for Siawusdi. 
Not content, howerer, with these concessions, the army 
marched to Adrianople, and demanded the deposition of the 

^ An aooount of this si^ge will be foiuid in Dyer*B Athens, chap. zL 
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Svltui himielf , in &Toiir of his biother, Sol^jmiui. Their 
demands were Beoonded bj a large partj in the metropolis ; 
tlie Ukma assembled in tb» mosque of St. Scfhia at Oon* 
stintiiiople (NoTomber 8th, 1687), and haring sanotKUDied the 
demands of the troops, Soljman II. was sainted as Padisehah 
in place of his brother. Mahomet lY . was thrown into prison, 
where he died disregarded Are jears afterwards. 

This revolution had scarcely been comideted, when ^wnsch 
entered Constantinople at the head of the rebellious troops. 
The Janissaries and Spahis now became more tnrbvdent tmm 
before. Thej demanded that the nsnal donation on ^ 
aooession of a new Sultan should be increased* and that all 
sueh ministers and placemen as they disapprored (ol should 
be banished. Some of the ▼isdershaTing attempted to resist 
their demands, a liot ensued ; the pahices of all the ministers 
were stormed, plundered, and burnt; and OTen the Ghrand 
Yisier Siawuach himself fell by the hands of those who had 
elected him. The Janissaries and ^Mihis were (mly at last 
controlled by the people rising against them (February, 1688), 
and peace was gradually reeUwed. The aged. Ismael Fasha 
was now intrusted with the conduct of a war which seemed 
to threaten the Osmanli Empire in Europe with destruction. 
For the camnaign of 1688 was still more disastrous to the 
Turks than tne preceding one. The IjwerialiBts, under the 
Elector of Bavaria, ioclk Belgrade, wfaue another .division 
under Ae Margrave Louis of Baden overran great part of 
Bosnia. 

Humbled by these reverses, the Porte, for the first time, oontiiiu- 
began to make jwoposaLa for a poace, and was dii^Nosed to ^^^* 
make very ample concessions. The Duke of Lomune^ who 
was now wpointed to the conunand of the Imperial army 
against the French, pressed the Oabinet of Vienna to listen 
to these offers, and to put an end to the war in Hun^uy, in 
order to concentrate aU the forces of the empire nwHk the 
Shine. The Margrave of Badm, on the contnunr, wno suc- 
ceeded the ]>nke of Loirame in the command of tne Austrian 
army in Hungary, pressed for the continuance of the war 
agamst the Turks, and represented tiiat all the advantages to 
be expected from it would oe enjoyed by the House of Austria* 
whi<m, on the other hand, was but nttie interested in the 
mv with France. The advice of these two princes was noti 
perhaps, uninfluenced by motives of self-interest. The Mar- 
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mre was gathering easy laiueb in the Turkish war ; and the 
Ihike of Lorraine, in pressing that with Franee, had probably 
a view to tiie reeoveiy of his patrimonial dominions. The 
Emperor himsdf , elated by his sncoesses against the Tnrks, 
was indined to listen to the Margrave; he dreamt of nothing 
less than putting an end to the Turkish empire in Europe, 
and effecting the union of the Qreek and Latin Cfhurehes. 
The war, therefore, went on, and the result of the campaign 
of 1889 seemed to justify the advice of the Har^ve Louis. 
That commander, canying the war from Bosnia into Serria, 
inflicted several severe defeats upon the Turks, occupied the 
passes of the Balkan from the borders of Boumelia to the 
Hensegovina, and captured all the fortresses on the Danube 
from Widdin to Nicopolis, so that he was enabled to take up 
his winter quarters in Wallachia. The Turks, however, after 
the rejection of their proposals, prepared to recover their 
losses. Mustapha Edprili, who had now been appointed 
Grand Yirier, infused more vigour into the government ; and 
with the assistance of Tekeli, who, after the death of Michael 
Api^ in April, 1690, had been made Prince of Transylvania, 
the Turks this year recovered almost all that they had pre- 
viously lost. Mlgrade was retaken, to the great alarm of the 
Viennese; and even in the winter time Turkish ^'risions 
pushed on to Temesvar, Qrosswardein, and even into Tran- 
sylvania. But in 1091, the Mai^grave Louis, though he had 
only about 45,000 men to oppose to more than double that 
number of Turks, completely defeated them at Salankemen, 
August 19th ; in which bat&e Mustapha Edprili was slain. 
The victory, however, had not the important consequences 
which might have been anticipated, and the next four or five 
vears are barren of great events. They were, however, marked 
by a frmnient change of Sultans. Solyman U. died in June, 
1691, ana was succeeded by his brother, Admiet II., who in 
February, 1696, in turn gave place to Mustapha n. Mnstapha 
was an eneittetic jnrinoe, and having determined to put himself 
at the head of his armies, he crossed the Danube, captured 
several places, and in 1696 defeated the Imperialists at Bega. 
DiAthof The death of John Sobieski, King of Poland, in that year 

i^SSi^' had indirectly an important effect on the war in Hux^arr. 
!hi or der to withdraw Poland fh>m Austrian influence, CofUis 
ZIY. irtvained every nerve to obtain the crown of tbat kingdom 
for his eonsin, the Prince of Oonti. Hie Emperor Let^ld, 
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on tke othflr hukd^ nnwillmg to ha^e a IVeneh prince for his 
neiglibouviBeitod Angiuitiit of Saxony, sonianied the Strongs 
to beootte a candidate for tlic Tacaat dignity; and bis canae 
WM esponaed by the Pope» the Jesuits, the Ttar of Bnssia, 
and the Efoetor of Brandenborg. The last-named prince, 
jdways snbeernent to Aturtrian policy, had an additional 
motbe in the promiBe of Angnstns to recognise the royal 
title whiflih he contemplated assuming. As a candidate for 
the Polish erown, to which none bat a Boman Oatiiolic was 
eligible, Angostos was obliged to change his religion ; with 
him, however, a matter of no great diffiealty ; for tiiiongfa the 

hereditaty head of the Lutheran Oonfession, Augustas had, 

in fset, Izme religion of any kind. He made his confession S£g^?"^ 
of the Boman Oa^olic fisith, and purchased his election with SSSid. 
his own money and that of the Emperor. The Prince of Conti 
WAS indeed diosen by a majority at Warsaw, June 27th, 1697 ; 
but the minority proclaimed Augustus, who, hastening into 
the kingdom wiw his Saxon troops, was crowned at Cracow, 
September 15ih.' 

The acceptance of the Polish crown obliged Augustus to Pifnoe 
resign the command of the Imperial army, which he had £j^^ 
conducted without much abifity or success. His retirement 
maderoomforoneof the greatest geneials of the age. Prince 
Eugene of £knssons-SaToy, descended from a younger branch 
of the House of SaToy, was by his mother, (%mpia Mancini, 
a great nephew ofCardinalMazarin. Noted during the eaily 
years of Iiouis XTV. for her intriguing temper, Olympia had 
in 1680 become implicated in some suspicion of poisoning, 
aud Louis, as an act of grace, permitted ner to leave Prance. 
Her disgrace fell upon her family. Eugene, her youngest 
son, who from being first destined for the Ohurcfa, was ciJled 
the Abb^ of SaToy, having demanded a commission in the 
army, was refused by the £ng. 1%is refusal was afterwards 
to cost Loms dear, feugeneoffored his sword to the Emperor, 
and in ihe battle of Zenta on the 1%eiss, September 11th, 
1697, he inilieted on the Turks a signal drfeat.^ The Qrand 
Visisr Blwas Mohammed was slain in this battle. Eugene 
could not ftrilow tip his rictory, except by a short incursion 

^ As JDa^ of Polsad he was Augustas II. ; as Eleetor of Baxony, 
AnguitiisL 
' See lyArtanriUe, MHn, duprine$ JSuff^te, t. ii. p. 98 sqq. 
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into Bomia; but it may be nid to hare been one of the 
principal eauuieB of the peaoe whieh eoon afterwards enened. 
To this, however, the sueoeseee of the Venetians and Biuflians 
also oontributed, to whieh we most biefly adrert. 
PMMof B7 the captive of MalnMeda in 1$90, the Yeoetiaiie wm- 

SSo^^ pleted the conqneet of the Motea. The lak of Ohios, taken 
in 16^ was again lost the foUowing year; but in Dalmatia 
and Albania the Venetian Bepublio made many permanent 
conquests* from the mountains of Montenegro to the borders 
of Croatia and the banks of the Unna. The operations of tiie 
Poles in the Turkish war weipe insigniflcaat ; but in July, 
1696, the Bussians, under the Tsar reter,^ after many long 
and fruitless attempts, at lengUi succeeded in taking AiiOT, at 
the mouth of the Don ; a most important conquest as securing 
for them the entrjr into the Black Sea. It was the fall of this 
plaee, combined with the defeat at Zenta, that chieiy induced 
the Porte to enter into negotiations for a peace; whiohBngland 
and Holland had been long endearouring to bring about» but 
which France, on the other hand, did eveiything in her power 
to preTcnt. Oonferances were at length opened at Oarlowitz, 
near Peterwardein, in October, 1608 ; and on Januaiy 26th, 
1699, treaties were signed between the Porte on one side and 
the Emperor, the King of Pdand, and the BepubUc of Venice 
on the other. By the treaty with the Emperor the Porte 
ceded all Hungary (except the Banat of Temesvar), Transyl- 
Tania, the greater part of Slavoiiia, and Croatia as far as &e 
Unna. TI^ armiatioe was to last twenty-five years-^4or the 
Turks nerermade what was called a peroetual peaoe-Hmbjeet 
to prolongation.' Poland obtained by her treaty, Eameniek, 
Podolia, fuid the Ukraine. To Venice were ceded the Morea, 
the Isles of St. Maura and Egina, and serenl fortresses in 
Dalmatia. Count Tekeli was totally disregarded in these 
treaties. He had liTed since 1695 in a remote Quarter of 
Constantinople on a small pension allowed him by uie Sultan. 
He was afterwards banished to Nioomedia, where he died in 
1704. The negotiations between Busoa and the Porte were 
long protracted, as the latter was rery loth to part with Asot. 
A Bussian ship of war of thirty-six guns, buut at that port 

^ Peter had asMuaed the ffo^enimeiit in leee, while his brediflr Ivan 
wasBtmUying. 
* Katona, t xxxyl p 106 sqq. 
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ud aomaMoidad bj a Dntoli cMptaiii» which uriyed at Con- 
stontiiiople in the rammer of 1699, ofiened the ejea of the 
Tntoio the couequences of their )oi8» Mid made them fear 
a hu dvS. vint if hoatilitiee thoqld again break oat. Neter- 
thel6M» in Jvlj, 1702, a treaty was at ki^gth concluded, 
bj wUcfa AiOT, with about eighty- milee of territoty, was 
ceded to tiie Tsar, who conTertod it into a most f onaidable 
fortrem. 

Sodi waf the end of tiie Holj War. We now pasa on to Hmiotot 
the a&ire of Sweden and the North, after menlaoning the S!;^^^ 
only oocorrenoe of any moment at this period in the alfaurs of iom. 
Gemany as a confederate body. This was the erection hj 
the Emperor of a ninth dectcwafce* that of Hano^r in 169S, 
in fatonr of Duke Ernest Angostns of HanoTer. The terms, 
however, on which it was granted weie sndi as made the new 
Elector a mere satellite of the Imperial Honse. In retnm for 
the electonal hat and the office of arehbanneret of the Holy 
Bomsn Empue, the new elector was to place 6,000 men, orer 
and above his ordinary contingent, at the service of the 
EmpeiPor so long as the war in Hon^^ary and German j shoold 
last, and to pay dnring the same time a subsidy of 500,000 
crowns ; if the King of Spain should die without issue, he 
was to employ all his forces to procure tiw throoe of that 
kingdom for an Austrian arohdi^; he was to use all his 
credit and influeuce to re-establish the King of Bohemia in 
the exercise of all the rights, i«xvileges, and prero^tives 
enjoyed by the other electors ; ^ he was to engage for himself, 
bis heirs, and successors in perpetuity, that they should never 
give their siectml suSrage in the eleclion of futore Emperors 
and Kings of the Bomans except in favour of the eldest arch- 
dukes of the House of Austria ; that he should act in concert 
with the Inoiperial Court in all the assemblies of the Empire; 
and that he should accord to the Catholics the public exerdse 

^ The Sings of Bohemia had lost, by disuse, their electoral privi- 
Ism, especially those of sittms in the assemblies of the Electoral 
Gukge, and of asscDtiiig to the imperial capitulations drawn np in the 
eleetonl diets. This had arisen ekher throiu^ their negleetfaiff privi- 
kges nhkik seemed to fortify thdr depearaice mi the empire; or 
tiiroQ^ their being depriyed of them by a wrongful interpretation of 
the letters patent of the Emper<M* Frederick 11., granting to the kinffs 
of Bohemia, as matter of grace and fiivour, a dispensation from attend- 
109 all diets except those held at Bamberg or Nuremheig. Pfeilel, 
t tl p. 47S. 
rr. o 
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of their zeligion in Haaorer and ZeU.^ The mm dector, 
hcmever, did not obtain hia title wxthont great opposition. 
The deetors of Trivee» Cologne, and the Pdaiane pvotested 
against it» aa well as manj princee of the Dnke of HtnoTer's 
own rdigiona per8uanoa« and among them his coxuint Anthony 
Ulrich, of Wolf eabuttel, the head of the House of Bnmswiok, 
out of JealouaT at seeing his kinaman thus preferred before 
him. Jn the following jear the Dnkes of Saxe Gk>tha, Saxe 
Coburg, Brmiflwick, Wotfenbuttel, and Mecklenburff/the King 
oi Denmark as I>ake of Holstein-GHuckstadt; the Landgrave 
of Hesse Oaaael* the MargiaTea of Bmndenbnig Cnlmbach 
(or Baarenth), and Baden Baden, the Biahopa of Mnnater, 
Bambei^, and Bichatadt, formed aLeague at Batiabon, under 
the name of the Oorretpaudetd FrineeBf to oppoae the deaigna 
of the Imperial Court, and dedared the inreetitare of the new 
Elector to be null and roid. Thia did not prereat Doke 
Ernest from making use of hia new title, though the full and 
recogniaed poaaeaaion of the electoral digni^ waa only at 
length obtaoned by Emeat Auguatua'a aon, George Louia. 
The moat important part of thia tranaaction with regard to 
the general aSaira of Europe waa, that it afforded Louia XTV. 
an of^rtunity of again mtervening in the affaira of the 
empire, and forming a French party in Germany. The 
liroteatdng prinoea required the diplomatic inteirention of 
France, aa jgoarantee of the Treaty of Weefphalia, of which 
they rq[>rea6nted the Emperor'a proceedinga to be a l»eaoh ; 
and Louia entered a proteat againat them at the Diet of 
Batiabon. 
nv^dhAtioii We now revert to the hiatory of the Scandinavian khugdoma 
«iw»m.^ aince the peace of Oqpeaahig en in 1660, whidi we ha^e re- 
corded in Chapter XXXVI. The eventa of the war with 
Sweden* and the exhanated atate in which Denmark had been 
left by the atmggle, ahowed the indiapensable neoeaaity for 
aome alteration in the Daniah conatitution. Her misf ortonea 
might be traced chiefly to the oligarchy of noblea, who 
administered the financea and diveited toem to their own 
purpoaea. The freedom of that order from taxea, and the 
other privilegea and immunitiee which they enjoyed, were 
alao highly detrimental to the State. The jeafouay and 

1 Lttnigy S0Ms Atehiv. Pan spec, t v. p. 167 aqq . Menael, B. iv. 
S. 4W. 
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hatred ot Hub priTileged cibuM had been enhaneed hr its eon* 
duot in the mr. Banng the siege of Ck>peDha«a the nobles 
had diq^ed the greaiest xodiUieveiioe^ and Ittd. tbelteied 
themBelTee under their pririlegee from taking any pari in ite 
defenoe; whieh the King had been obliged to oondnct witii 
the aieistanoe of the oitiMns» the stodenti^ and the meroenary 
troope. It ynm natuzal enough* therrfore, at the end of t^ 
mur, to think of nnug this annyin order to eompel the nobles 
to reMnqnidi their pemidouB immunities. Alrabdy in 1658^ 
after the mptoxe of the Peaee of Boskild, Fred^ck had 
gained the affeetions of the burgher dass by granting them 
some ertmordinaiy pnTileges. E^ery dtisen who distin* 
gnished himself by his coinage was to be ennobled; every 
serf who enrolled himself as a soldimrwas to earn the freedom 
of himseif and his children. The right xA staple Was con* 
ferred on Copenhagen ; it was made a free dty and one of 
the States of the kingdom, with a roioe in public alisin; the 
dtisens were empowered to buy the lands of nobles, and 
were placed on a bke footing with them with regard to toUs 
and taxes, the quartering of troops, the aoGeasion to public 
offices, and the fike. 

The Queen of Denmark,^ who had distingnished herself by £¥>^^ 
her intrepidity during the war, and who was as enterprising hereSt]^* 
and intriguing as iVodeiick was mild and gentle, took a more ^^^• 
actiTe part ttmn the King in bringing about the xe?otnti<m 
which was to OTCfthrow the oUgarducal party. Itwasneces- 
aary that so fundamental a change should be effected by the 
body of tiie nation; and in spite of the opposition of the 
Ck)uncil and the nobles, a general assembly of the States was 
opened at Chqpenhagen, September 10th, 1660. It consisted 
of three Chambers : thefirstcompoaedcf the members of the 
Coundl and landed proprietors of noble birth; die second of 
bishops and delegates from the clergy; the third of deputies 
from the eommmial towns. A proposal for raising a tax to 
meet the debts and burdens of the nation was the signal for 
oontentiion. The nobles wished to preserve dieir ancient 
inmiumly from taxation ; but the two other Chambers de- 
clared tliat the^ would consent to the tax proposed, only on 
(xnidition that it should be paid by ereiy Dane without dis« 
tinelion. Conferences now followed between the Chamben» 

^ Sophia Anie]]a> a Hanoverian prinoeaa* 
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in wUeh the nobles, and espedallj the BBffh Chamberlain, 
Otto Efag, made matters wone bj their pride and insolence. 
The dergj and citizens, instead <n appealing to tiie Oonndl, 
as thej hikd hitherto done, now applied direetty to the King, 
and made TOropositions wholly incompatible with the existence 
of the ncribuitf : and espedau^rtfaej required that the dmaains 
and reyennes of the crown, mtherto entirelj at the disposal 
of that order, should henceforth be leased to the highest 
bidders. The nobles denounced this proposition as an attack 
upon their property, and a yiolation of the Mth article of the 
ChpituUtion, signed by the King on his election, which 
secured to -diem the ezdusiye poss e ss i on <3i the royal fiefs. 
As the King naturally felt reluctant to annul the Capitula- 
tion to which he had sworn, a plan was adopted to obviate 
this diAcnlly. Suane, Bishop of Zealand, iTansen, Bui^. 
master of Copenhagen, together with Marahal Schack, the 
commandant of the city, Hannibal Sehestidt, iixmedj Viceroy 
of Norway, and other creatures of the Queen, pisced a guard 
at the gates of the city, which nobody was i>ermitted to leave 
witiiout a passport from the Burgomaster. The nobles thus 
shut up, and naying no means of resistance, found them- 
sdyes compelled, after much delay and reluctance, to 
agree to a resolution passed by the other two estates, 
declaring the crown hereditaay both in the King's male and 
female issue. 
TheMv By this change from an electiye into an hereditary monarchy, 

^^^' the Capitulation fell oi itself to the giound, and it therefore 
became necessary to found a new constitution; a task which 
was iatrttsted to dght members of the Council and Upper 
Chamber, and twelye members of the clergy and commons. 
It was agreed that the Capitulation shotdd be giyen back into 
tiie King's hands ; and on the 18th October it was solemnly 
destroyed with great pomp and ceremony, and on the same 
day an oath of homage was taken to Frederidk, containing 
only the usual general and empty promisea On the following 
day the Council was dissolyed ; a new ministry was installed, 
and the administration was intrusted to certain colleges, or 
bm-sofw, the members of whidi could be araointed or dis- 
missed at the King's pleasure. The establishment of this 
autcoraoy, as absolute as that of the Sultan, rested ostensibly 
on the consent of the people. The new coniBtitution was sub- 
mitted for signature to the clergy, to all landed proprietors 
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and municipal magistrates* but its maiatenaace -mm sacnred 
bj a flteading aarmyof 24,000 men. Tke despotic power thus 
mtrosted to the iSng was, howerer, seldom abused* and 
proved mucb mora adrantageons to the kingdom than tiM 
prerions inrnonsible oligarcbT. The new constitation was 
embodied br Peter 8ohQhma<»ier, a Oerman rorist, in the 
oelefanted Jlovob-Lot (Leos Begia or Boyal Law); whieh 
OBtaUisbed the unlimited power of the. King, and the order 
ol sueoessiQn to the crown. Schuhmacher also made Mrreral 
dianges regaiding the nobles, which finally resulted in the 
extinction of the ancient houses. He introduced the Oerman 
distinction of a higher and lower nobility, and created by 
royal letters patent Barons, Counts, etc., titles never before 
heard of in DeamBxk. 

In Sweden, on tiie contrary, the consequences of the war BeTotntioB 
increased *tiie power of the nobles. By calling a national la^T*^*"' 
assembly (1660) ihat ordier found means to OTcrthrow the 
Begen^^ whidi Charles X. had appointed by his will during 
the minority of his son Charles XI., and to estaUiah a 
government consisting of the Queen-Mother, Peter Brahe, 
the Lord High Constable, Charles Gustavus Wrangel, High 
Admind, Count Magnus de la Gardie, High Chancellor, and 
Gustavus Bonds, Treasurer. As the Queen had no x>olitical 
influence, this oligarchy, with their lelatiTes and d^endents, 
admimstered, or rather abused for their own purposes, during 
the minority of Charles XI., the royal domains and nationiu 
revenues; a state <tf things, howerer, which ultimately 
produced a counter-revolution in fovour of the kingly 
power. 

For several years after the peace of Ccnpenhagen the annals sw«d«n 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms present little worth relating. ^^^^ 
In ihevrar -which brcAe out between England and the UnitMl 
Netheriands in 1665, Sweden oonduded an alliance mth 
England, bnt afforded her no substantial assistance ; whilst 
Denmark made a tareahr vritii the Dutch, and engaged to 
eidude RritiA ships from the Baltic, so long as the war 
ahould continue. During the War of Devolutiont Sweden, as 
we have seen, abandoned France, her ancient ally, and joined 
Ihe Maritime Powers in the Trhple Alliance which produced 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. But this deviation nom her 
wial policy vras onhr temporary, and in 1672 she entered 
into a treaty with Xlouis XIV. to support him in his war 
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ftgainrt Hbe Datoh, as we have befoie relafeed/ It mm tiiu 
treaty that disturbed the peace of Nordiem Eoxope bj lighting 
up a war between Sweden and the Elector of Brandenburg, 
in which Denmark aUK> ultimatelj took part. 
War be. The Elector of Brandenburg, after forming in July, 1674, 

sJTSStonaAd ^^ alliance with the Emperor, the Dutch States, and Spain, 
toAd«n. recorded in the preceding chapter,' had proeeeded in October 
i(^.ie79. to join the Impmal armj on the Bhine, then commanded hj 
the Duke of BoumonTille. But the dilatory proceedings of that 
commander awakened the same suspicions which Frederick 
William had before ccmceired of the sincmty of Moatecuculi. 
As these suspicions were strengthened by BoumonTiUe's re- 
treat over the Bhine after his battle with Turenne at Turkheim 
(January 5th, 1675), in which the French had sufEered more 
than the Germans,' the Elector separated from his allies, and 
took up his winter quarters in Franconia. Meanwhile his 
own dominions had been inraded by the Swedes. After the 
treaty of Yossem, Frederick William being still uneasy re- 
specting^ the intentions of Louis XIV., who had neglected to 
pay him the money stipulated in the treaty, had endeaToured 
to form with Sweden a third party, in order to impose a peace 
upon the beUif;erente ; and with this view he had renewed 
for ton yean his andent alliance with that Power (December 
1st, 1678). By a secret article it was agreed that if they 
should iaai in establishing a peace, either Power should to 
free to engage in the war, but not without first inf onning the 
other of his intentions ; ^ yet the Elector had entered into the 
alliance against France without giving notice to the Swedish 
Government — a step, indeed, wluch he excused by pleading 
that, as war had been declared by the Empire, he was bound 
ifBofdeio to take up arms, and had provided for such a oon- 
tmgency in the treaty of Yossem ;' nor would he arrest his 
maich towards the Bhine in the autumn of 1674, altiiough 
the Swedes sent a special ambassador to persuade him to 
maintain a neutral position, in conformity with the treaty 
between them. The French now declared that they would 

By the Swedes no more subsidies unless they compelled the 
ector to withdraw his troops from the allies. The young 
Kbg Charles XI. having in vain endeavoured to divert 

' Above, voL iii. p. 444. ^ Above, vol lit p. 4S6. 

* Pnifendorf, Frid. Wilh. lib. zii. § 48 sqq. 

* iM. H IS-19. ' Above, p. 40S. 
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Fredefiek William from bis purpoM,^ the Swedes, under TiMSw«dM 
Kdd-MuBlial Chariee Oiutanis Wnuigel, prepared to enter S^en- 
die liudi of Brandenburg; and as eTen|this step did not ^rg, 
iadnoe tbe Meetor to retmn, Wrangel gave notice that he 
should be obliged to take up his winter anarters in the March, 
whidi was acoordingly done. The Sweoes bdiayed at first in 
a quiet, otrderty manner, bat b j degrees thej began to l&vj 
oontribntioBs, to raise troops, and to fortify themselyes in 
defausTe positions. At length, incited by uie Fraach, they 
piooeeded to acts oi open yiolenee and hostility. They, 
forcibly seised several small towns, and allowed their troops 
eroy Ueence of plunder and outrage. The Elector bore all 
this verr quietly ; nay, he probably rejoiced that the conduct 
of the Smdes might offer him an oppontunity to regain that 
part of Pomerania which he had been formerly compelled to 
relinquish. Dissembling the injury he had receiTod, he 
aounded tiie dimHwitioa of his allies, but found small hopes of 
sucoour. Tbe Emperor and theprinees of the Emmre, Jeidous 
of the Elector and of one another, stood aloof. The King of 
Denmark, though by the Treaty of the Hague, July 10th, 
1674, he had engaged to employ an anny of 16,000 men 
against those who should take part with the enemies of the 
allies,' yet, being desirous, it is said, cf marrying his sister to 
Charfes XL, excused himself from not declaring openly against 
that mouaiTGh. The States^atoneral alone, alter much |>ersua- 
sicn, and when the Elector's troops were already in motion, de- 
clared war agunst Oharles XL , unless he eyacuated t^^ 

Frederick William was thus reduced to tekj upon his own BattiAof 
eforta. Early in June, 1675, he led his army, increased by J^^^^*"^' 
new levies to 15,000 men, through the Thusingian forest 
towards Magdeburg, which he reached on the 21st. By a 
xapid maidi, the Swedes encamped on the right bank of the 
Hayel, cavdessly secure and ignorant of the approach of an 
enemy, were surprised and beaten at Bathenow (June 25th). 
A few days after (28th), the Elector gained a decisiye yictoiy 
at nrannmuuv oyer the main body of the Swedish army. 
The Swedes were in consequence compelled hastily to eyacuate 
the electofal dominions. 

Stensd, Geseh, despreuas, SiaaU, Th. ii. S. 338. On the whole 



natter, ace Temple'B ifemairs ( Wark$, yd. ii p. 283 saq. ed. 17^) 

* DnnMnt, a. yii pt L p. 269. 

* Vumodori, lib. xifi. 1 28 sqq. 
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itoNraita. The Tictorj of Fehrbdlin induced the EJng of Denauok to 
dechue himaelf . Frederick IIL had died in 1670, and the 
thzone was now filled hj his son Christian Y. Christiant like 
his fs^iher, was at first gxiided bythe counsels id Schnhmaoher, 
who had been elevated to the new nobilitj which he had 
created, with the titie of Count QreiEeiif eld. The first act of 
the Danish King was directed against his relative and neigh* 
hour, the Duke of Hoktein<*Qottorp, who wa« sospeoted of 
having f <Mrmed an alliance with Charles XI. Questioas respect- 
ing the division of the revenues of Schleswig, the bishopricof 
Lubeck, and, more recently, the succession <rf the last Count 
of Oldenburg, to whom both the Duke of Holstein and the 
King of Deimark were related, supplied materiahi for dissen- 
sion. If Christian should be involved in a war with the 
Swedes, the I>nke of Holstein, who was connected with 
Charles XL both bv treaties and kinship, uiight prove a very 
troublesome neighbour, and Christian therefore reeolved to 
securehim. This was effected in the most izeaGheionsmaiuier4 
The Queen Dowager oi Denmark enticed her daughter, the 
Duchess of Holstein, to Copenhagen, while the King invited 
the Duke Christian Albert to an interview at Bcndsborg. 
Here he was arrested, and, after five days* confinement, com- 
pelled to sign the Convention of BendsbMg (July 10th, 1675), 
by which, among other things, he consented to receive a Danish 
garrison at Oottorp, Tonningen, and Stapelholm, to transfer 
the troops of Holstein to the Danish service, to restore every- 
thing to the footing on which it stood before the year 1668, 
and to renounce the sovereignty of Schleswig and the Isle of 
Fehmem, with which he had been invested by Frederick SX^ 
The Duke, after signing this convention, escaped to Hamburg, 
where he signed a protest against its stipulations, 
wwof tiM The King of Dennaxk now put himself at the head of his 
^ '"^ army; and in September he had an interview with tibeEleetor 
of Immdenburg at Oadebusch, which led to the secret TnaJtj 
of Dobran (October 5th).* The contracting parties agreed to 
cany on the war against the King of Sw^n till he diould 
be compeQed either to pay its eipenses or to restore to Den- 
mark Schonen, Halland, and Blekingen, to renounce tl^ free- 
dom of the Sound, and to abandon what he held in Pomerania 

I Dmaonti t viL pt. L p. 288. 

* There Ib an eztraet of this treaty in Pnffendorf, De iMw OM. 
Frid, WWL Ub. ziiL 1 48, pu 1010. 
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to the Bbetor of BnuLdenbuig; wko, on his ride, engaged to 
giTe «p Wiflmar and the Isle of Bugen to the Damsh King. 
The war now began b J land and water, on which latter element 
the aUiea were siqyported bj a snudl Dateh fleet. Frederick 
WOham, entering Swedidi Pomerania, Borprieed the lale oi 
WoDin and took Wolgast by capitulation (KoTember 9th) ; 
while the King of Denmark oocnpied Rostock and Damgarten 
and laid riege to Wiemar, whidi mirrendered Beoember 15th. 
At the flame time a Danish coTM joined tiie allied annj, under 
the Biflhop of Munster, in tke Daehy of Bremen, and the 
muted foroee occupied sereral places m that district which 
had been assiflned to Sweden at the Peace of Westphalia. 
The Bishop ol Mnnster, the Dnkes of Lunebnrg, Zell, and 
WoUenbottd, the Elector of Brandenbnrg, and tiie King <rf 
Denmaik had fonned an alliance to eject the Swedes from 
Bremen and Yeiden. 

The war with Sweden had been undertaken mndi against Naval vie- 
the will <rf the Qneen Dowager of Denmark, whose daughter, ^[^^^^ 
Ulrica Eleenora, had been united to CQiarles XI. in the sununer 
of 1675. That 70ungmonarch,who was desirous of acquiring 
a militaiy reputation, for which, howerer, he had no great 
talent^ pfaMsd himself at tiw head of his army in 1676; and 
as he tlireatened to invade Zealand, Christian Y. withdrew 
his troops from Pomerania and posted them in an intrenched 
camp near S[ronenboi]g. The Danish admiral, Niels Juel, in 
conjonclum with the Dutdi fleets seised the Island of Oc^ 
lana; and Tromp, being named bj Christian Y. Admiral of 
Denmark, inflicted a terrible defeat on the Swedish fleet near 
Entholm on the coast of Blekingea (June 11th). In the same 
month Christian, at the head of 15,000 men, made a descent 
on Scania (or Schonen) ; but, being defeated at Halmstadt, 
was prevented from penetrating further into Sweden. In 
December m bloodj batde was fought between the two kings 
nesr Lunden, tiie ancient capital oE Schonen. Both parties 
chimed the victory, but the substantial success mnained with 
the Swedes* as the "King of Denmark was for a lonff time dis- 
abled from attempting any farther enterprise. Meanwhile 
the Elector of Bran^nburg had taken several places m 
Pomerania, while in the Dudiy of Bremen the allies had 
captured Stade, the last place which held out for the Swedes. 
As the Bishop cl Munster and the Dukes of Lunebnrg now 
manifested a desire to hold tiie Duchy of Bremen for them* 
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selyiM, Ohristiaa Y. and fiederick William oondaded a xiew 
and still doier alliano^ Deoember 23rd, 1676. By secret 
artideSf the Elector guaranteed tbud Convention of Bendtborg, 
and engaged that the Song of Denmark should obtain at leairt 
a fifth part of the territories of Bremen and Yerden; while 
Christian, on his side, undertook that the Elector should re- 
ceiye satisfaction in those districts, in case he did not obtain 
it in Pomerania. Both pledged themselTes not to surrender 
at a general peace the conquests which thej had wrested from 
Sweden; and Christian promised to stand by the Elector in. 
case he should be precipitated into a war with Poland/ 
„ In the campaign of 1677, the Swedes had on the whole the 

of i«77. advantage on land, and especially in the battle of Lanscrona 
(July 14th) CharlesXI. inffieted a severe defeaton Christian Y. ; 
but, on the other hand, the Danes were victorious at sea. In 
June, Admiral Juel defeated the Swedish fleet off Bostock ; 
and in tiie following month he gained a still more decisive 
victory over Admiral Horn in the Bay of Ki^, when he took 
or sunk deven ships ot the line. The King of Denmark con- 
cluded the campaign by taking possession of the Island of 
Biigen, which, however, was again lost and recovered. The 
chi^ exploit of the Elector of Brandenburg was the capture, 
after a six months' siege, of Stettin (Deoember 26th), the 
constant object of his ambition. 
Hm swtdeB During the year 1678 the marked superiority of the Danish 
^^S^ fliset compelled the Swedes to keep in port, and consequently 
no actions took place at sea. In the autumn the Elector took 
Stmlsund and Ghreifswald (November). But while he was 
engaged in the siege of the latter place, a body of 16,000 
Swedes, under FieUl*Marshal Horn, Oovemor of Livonia, 
suddenly invaded the Duchv of Prussia, and penetraled as 
far as Insterfourg. It was thought that tite despotiBin which 
Frederick Williiun had ezerdsed towards the Prussians would 
have rendered them discontented, and anxious to throw off 
the yoke; and it was as much from the apprehension of such 
an occurrence, as with a view to defend ttie place against the 
Swedes, that the Elector dmatched in aU haste General 
Gorake with 8,000 men to ETonigsberg. He himself , early 
in 1679 and during a severe frost, proceeded by forced 
marches against the Swedes, with a chosen body of about 

^ Damont, t. vU. pt i. p. 325 sq. Secret artieleB in Poifendorf, 
lb. p. 1074. 
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4000 foot and 6,600 hone. The piogreis of the infantry 
was asuted with sledges, and the Frische Haff and Knrisohe 
Haf^ two large bays, or fritiiB, in the aeighboorhood (^ Konigs* 
heig, were crossed on the ice; the armymarching in this way 
ten or twelve leagaes a day. Fredeiiok William OTortook the 
Swedes, who had been already worated near TiLat by his ad- 
vanced guard, at the Tillage of Splittw, which lies at a short 
distance from that town, completely defeated them« and pur- 
sued them to Bauake, about lorty miles from Biga. If anhal 
Horn was captured, and of his 16,000 meai not above 1,500 
found their way back to Biga, so great had been their suifering 
from cold and hunger as well as from the sword. 

The Tictozies of Frederick William and Christian V. were, Louis xiv. 
however, destined to be fr uitless. They were deserted by ^SiT^ 
their allies, and Louis XtY., who now gave law to Europe, 
made it a point of honour to secure the Swedes in the posses- 
sion of those territories which had been assigned to them by 
the Peace of Westphalia. Already in August, 1678, the 
Peace of Nimeguen had been concluded between France and 
the United Ne&erlands ; and in the following February the 
Emperor licopold, who viewed with a jealous eye the successes 
of me Elector of Brandenburg, acceded to the treaty without 
waiting for the ccmsent of the States of the Empire. The 
conditions offered by Louis were not indeed disadvantageous 
to the Empire; only he insisted that the northern allies 
should restore to Sweden all ttudr ccmquests ; and Lec^ld, 
by a partienlar treatv with Oharles XI., engaged that this 
should be done, as well as that the Duke of Holstein-Qottorp 
should be maintained in all his rights of sovereign^ against 
the Grown of Denmark. Nothing now remained for the 
Eleetoor of ftrandenburg but to obtain the best terms he 
could from the aU-potent Louis, the patron of the beaten 
Swedes ; especially as his allies, the Dues of Luneburg, had 
scoeded to the general pacification shortty after the Emperor, 
by the Treaty of Zell, February 6th, 1679, by which they 
engaged to restore to Sweden all that portion of the Duchy of 
Branen whidi they had occupied, and to take no further part 
in the war. This example was soon after followed by the 
Bishop of Munster.^ All Frederick William's proposak to 
the French Court for retaining Pomerania were treated with 

^ Domont, t. viL pt. i p. 391 and p. 2M: 
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bratal oontemptk and Loutcub even threatened that a French 
army should march to Berlin. The great Elector con- 
descended to addreu a hnmble letter to t^ French Monarch, 
and offered to place the greater part of his conquests in 
Louis's hands on condition St retaining the rest ; ^ bat without 
effect Tho-French division, under lurshal Cr^ui, cantoned 
in the Duchy of OleTes, having entered WestphaUa, and 
threatening an invasion of Brandenborg, Frederick William 
found hinuBclf compelled to sign theTraaly of St Germain- 
en-Laye (June 29th, 1679), 1^ which he agreed to restore to 
the Swedes all his conquesia, retaining, however, the district 
which they had possessed beyond the Oder, except the towns 
of Damm and Oolnow; the latter to be redeemed b y the 
Swedes for 50,000 riX'<lollarB. By a seciet article, LouisXTV. 
promised to give the Elector 800,000 crowns, as compensation 
for the danmge he had sfoftenA from the occupation of the 
French troops, if the Elector consented to renew their ancient 
alliance.* 
^ttMof Ohristian Y., relying on an article in the treaty between 
UMoaiSi the Dukes of Luneburg and France, by which the Dukes had 
Lud«n, stipulated that no troops were to mareh through their 
dominions, had at first tnought of continuing the war ; but 
a French division under the Duke of Joyeuse having, in spite 
of this engagement, Altered the Danish counties of Oldenburg 
and DeluMuhorst, Christian hastened to sijgpa the Treaty of 
Fontaineblean, Sq»tember 2nd, 1679. Ohristian enflpaged to 
restore all Ms conquests to Sweden, and to reinstate the Duke 
of HoUAein-Qottorp in his sovereignty, according to the 
Treaties of Boskild and Copenhagen.^ But an obscurity in 
the wording of this last article subsequentlv gave occasion to 
new diqrates. This Peace was soon followed by that of 
Lunden, between Denmark and Sweden (September 26lli). 
Sweden recovered all that she had lost; and, on the 7th of 
October, the two Powers signed a defensive alliance for a 
term of ten years.^ Thus Sweden, through the aid of France, 

' May leth. 1«79. Be^ Hiii. dei N^goc fU NimSgue, t. ^ p. 208. 

(Paurifl, laao.) „.. . 

> Dnmontt yiLpt Lp.408; Paffendorf, DeJMnu g€Stu Fr%dme% 
WUK lib. xriL 1 77 sqq. and p. lOM. Cf. Mignet, Swc. fSipagne, 
t. iv. p. §9$ sqq. 

' Domont, t. viL pt L p 419. 

* im. pp. 42fi, 431. 
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ooadnded, without an^ Iom of tomtor?; a war wliidi liad 
threatened Iier with dumembermeiit. Her loeaee* Barerthe- 
16B8, both moral and Tnaterial, were retj ocmriderable. Her 
military gloiy, acqnBired br the yictoriee of GhistaTiis Adol- 
phns and Charles X» had been entirely eclipsed ; her finances 
were eshansted, her naTj almost rmned; and it had heeta 
demonstrated that, without the help of France, she was 
scarody a match for the other Northern Powers. 

The peace was immediately followed by a rerolutioii in the Swwifa h 
Swedish Goyemment. The exhausted state of the finaaees ^^^J^^ 
required a reform in the administration, which was loudly iWhuesL 
demanded by all classes of the nation, tiie nobiUty iJone 
exerated, who enriched themselTes out of the public revenue. 
Chanea XI., moreover, was desirous of relieving himself from 
dependence on Frendi subsidies ; and in these views he was 
encouraged by Benedict Qxenstieni, who had had some violent 
altereatioiiB with the French Minister, Colbert de Crmssy, aud 
had conceived in consequence a strong hatred of France. 
Charles now dismissed me ChanceUor, Count Ma^us de la 
Oardie, the head of the French party, and gave his office to 
Oxenstiem. At the same time he removed other ministers 
whom he suspected of being more devoted to the Council of 
State than to himself. A Diet having been assembled in 
Stockholm (1680), the chamber of the nobles was surrounded 
by soldiers, under pretence of a guard of honour, and the 
three loweor estates — ^the clergy, the peasants, and the burgher- 
dass — passed a resolution investing the King with absolute 
power. It wss declared that he was bound by no form of 
government; that he was responsible to nobody for the 
measures he might adopt; and he was even empowered to 
direct and regulate tibe c(mstitution and form of govern- 
ment by his Testament. As the army was entirely devoted 
to Charles, the nobles found, themselves compelled to accept 
Uus ccmstitution. In another Diet assembled in Octobar, 
1682, a decree was issued that all ministers of finance during 
the Singes minority should make good the losses which the 
kingdom had suffered in that period. The five Ugh offices of 
state were no longer filled up; the Council of State was con- 
verted into a Boyal Council, nominated by and dep«ident on 
the King. A Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
administration of the Crown lands since the year 1682 ; and 
all donations, as well as all Crown leases, were cevoked» the 
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holderi of the latter being rehnboned the sams which they 
had actually paid. Thie measare was called llie *' Beduc- 
tion." The provmce of Lironia was the chief saiferer by it, 
where nearly fiTe*tizthi of the whole landed estates of the 
province were adjudged to the Crown.^ Tliis unjust and 
violent measure^ whidh depriTed a great number of families 
of their patrimony, was further aggrayated by the impositi<« 
of a tax amounting to a fourth part of the revenues of 
Hbe nobles. A deputation from Idyonia haTing wannly pro- 
tested at Stockholm against these proceedings, and having 
resorted to steps offensire to the Court, was criminally 
indicted and condemned to death as rebels (1694). Tins 
penalty was commuted as regards three of the deputies, for 
perpetual imprisonment ; the fourth, John Beinhold P&Lthul, 
having escaped into Poland, entered the service of Augustus U, 
and lw<»me the principal instigator of that league against 
Sweden which we shall have to relate in a subsequent chapter. 
Bafomsof During the latter part of his reign, which lasted ttD 1697, 
Ss^f ' Oharles XI. remained at peace, and employed himself in 
restoring the army and navy, in improving the finances, 
and accumulating a treasure; which enabled his son and 
successor, Oharles XTT., again to a«sert for a short period 
the supremacy of the Swedish arms. Although the measures 
of Charles Xl. were often tyrannical, they were designed for 
the public good : he and his family lived in a simple manner, 
and tiie la^ sums which he wrong from the people were 
applied for their benefit The regulations which he adopted 
concerning the army rendered it a national institution. 
Every nobleman who had an income of from 500 to 560 
marla, was bound to provide a soldier ; if his income was 
double that sum, two soldiers, and so on, in the same ratio. 
The peasant, or several peasants together, were in like manner 
bound to provide a man, whom they employed and kept, the 
King only finding his horse. The soldiers thus provided were 
exerased twice a year ; and in this manner was formed, from 
the pith of the natio n, t he army which performed sucih 
wonders under Charles XTT. 

Christian T. of Denmark rei gne d till 1699, when he was 
succeeded by his son, Frederick iV. 

^ De Bray, S$$ai OrU. 9ur VHiH. de la Liwnie, ap. Kodi and 
Sehoell. HiO. d€$ IMUi, t sdiL p. IM. 
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CHAFTEB XX7CTX 

BUBOPXAH OPPOSZTIOH ..TO FBiOrOB 

TSE ambitioii of Louis was not satisfied with the Peace of 
Kimeguen. He contemplated it, like those of Westphalia 
and the INrenees, only as a stepping-stone to further acqui- 
sitions, which were to be made by means of the yexy treaties 
themselyee. Disputes had been ^ing on the last twenty 
years between Fiance and the Empire as to the extent of the 
cessiona made by the Treaty of Westphalia. Louis XIY. con- 
tended that the cession of the three bishoprics, Metz, TouL 
and Yerdun, with their dependencies, included the sovereignty 
of the German fiefs which held under them; thus identifying 
vassalage with the sovereignty of the feudal lord — ^a princij^le 
at variance with the public law of (Germany. The imperial 
plenipotentiaries had neglected to discuss the principle at 
Nhnegaen, and Louis now proceeded to reopen the whole 
question ; not only with regard to the bishoprics, but also his 
more recent acquisitions ox Alsace and Franche-Comt^. In 
1680 were established in the Parliaments of Metz, of 
Besan^on, in Eranche-Comt^ and in the Sovereign Council 
of Alsace, then sitting at Breisach, certain Chambers called 
ChambreB BoyaleB de Betmiant in order to examine the nature 
and extent of the cessions made to France by the Treaties of 
Westphalia^ the Pyrenees, and Nimeguen. The researches of 
these Chambers were carried back to the times of theiVanldsh 
kings. The Alsatian Chamber, whose decisions seem to have 
been justified by the text of the Treaty of Westphalia,^ ad- 
rudicttted to France the bishopric of Strassburg, the abbeys of 
Murbach, Lure, Andlau, ana Weissemburg, a great pairt of 
the bishopric of Spires, and the counties of Horburg, Lichten* 

^ PMU, Hist. cPAUemagn^ t. ii. p. 400. 
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berg, and other places. The Chamber of Mets, though with 
less oppearanoe of equity, went still further, and reunited to 
the irench Crown all the Hundsruck, the Buohj of Zwei- 
brucken, or Deux-Ponts, the counties of Saarbruck, Yeldenz, 
and Salm, the Lordships of Bitsche, Sarreburg, Homburg, 
part of the states of the Bhinegrayes and Counts of lanange, 
and a number of immediate territories and lordships. Nay, 
this Chamber eventually adjudged to Louis the dependencies 
of the county of Chiny, comprising a full third'of the Duchy 
of Luxemboui^, besides the sorereignty of the Duchy of 
Bouillon, of the territory between the Sambre and the Mouse, 
and of some other districts in tiie Bishopric of Li^. The 
Chamber oi Be8an9on, although Franche-Comt^ had been 
but so recently annexed to the French Crown, was as 
zealous for its interests as the others, and adjudged to it 
the county of Montb^Hard, and four lordships holding of 
the county of Burgundy. These assignments affected the 
domains of several considerable potentates ; as the Elector 
of Treves, the Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
the King of Sweden for the Duchy of Deux-Ponts, and others 
of less name. The Eing of Sweden remonstrated, but with- 
out effect The ChamMr of Metz decreed that if homage 
were not rendered within a certain time, the Duchy of Deux- 
Ponts would be reunited to the Crown ; and as dharles XI. 
refused thus to ab ase h is royal dignity, the duchy was con- 
fiscated, and L6uis XIY. invested with it as a fief the Prince 
Palatine of Birkenf eld. 
Loniiieiiea The possession of the Imperial city of Strassburg was a 
laiT'"^' pnn<^P&l object with Louis. Till that city was in his hands, 
Alsace could never be considered in safety, and the passage of 
the Bhine might at any time be secured to the Imperial 
armies. In the late war Strassburg had retained a neutral 
posture, which was regarded by the French as a want of 
loyalty, and it was resolved to seize the city on the first 
opportunity, under the decree of the Chamber of Breisach, 
The municipal government was gained by bribes, and on 
July 28th, 1681, an army of 85,0M) men, concentrated from 
various quarters with great celerity, appeared before its walls. 
Besistance was useless ; the Imperial iCesident attempted to 
raise the people, but the magistrates had taken care to 
deprive the city of all means of defence, and no alternative 
remained but to accept the favourable capitulation offered 
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faj the Fvaach. Strassborg, hj reoogniziiig Ltimn as its 
soTereign lord, obtamed the confirmation of aU its cIttI and 
rehgioiis rights and liberties, and continiied to fionn a sort of 
lepoblie under the authority of jFrsn ee down to the time of 
the French BeTobition. Louis AlV. entered Strassborg in 
person, October 28rd. It was then eotisigiied to the skm of 
Vauban, who rendered it a fortress of the first order,and the 
bahrark of Fianee on the east. 

Louis also songfat to make acquisitions in the Spanish Hiaexoibi- 
Netherlands. Bj forced interpietations of the Treaty of ^^^' 
Nimegoen, be pretended a right to all the towns and districts 
which had been occupied by his troops dnring the late war, 
although these had been withdrawn ettSier at or before the 
peace, on the ground that the restitution of such places had 
not been expressly sti^pulated. On this pretext he daimed 
the BurgraYiate, or anaent borough of Ghent, Bereren, Aloet, 
Onunont, Ninove, and Lessines. The real ol^ect of these 
claims, howerer, tiie granting of which, as Louis himself 
admitted, woold hare entizdy compromised the safety of the 
%»nish NeUierlands, was to obtam ooaoessions on the side 
of Luxembourg ; and therefore to the indignant rem<MistranceB 
of the Bpanish Cabinet, he oodly replied that he should be 
ready to Hsten to auf proposals of exchange. To keep the 
Frendi out of Flanders, Spain ceded the oounly of Ohiny, 
adjudged, as we have said, to the crown of France by the 
Parlkment ci Meta. But it was then asserted that this 
JnconsideraMe domain, whose capital was a mere village, 
possessed dependencies which extended to the very gates of 
Luxembourg; and the King of Spain was called on to do 
homage for a multitude of arrifare fiefs. At the same time 
Loins was seeking to extend his dominions on the side of 
Italy. He entertained the project of obtaining Sayoy, hj 
procuring the marriage of the young duke, Victor Amadeus n., 
who had aooceeded to his father, Charles Emmanuel IL, in 
1675, with the h eire s s of Portugal. Victor, it was expected, 
would cede his duchy to France on obtaming the Portuguese 
crown ; he had already been betrothed (Mttrch, 1681), and 
was on the point of setting off for Lisbon, when he was 
deterred by the remonstrances and threats of the Pied- 
montese from completing the marriage. Louis, howeyer, 
was in some . degne consoled for this disappointment by 
the oocupataon of Casale in September, 1681, which he had 

ly. j> 
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puiehased from the profligate and needy Duke of If ont- 
ferrat 

These pretennons and aoquiBitions alanned all Europe. 
Louis, it was said, was aiming at a muTeraal monar^, and 
the sospidon was enoonraged by his attempts on the Empire 
itself. A pretended Imperial capitulation was eircalated in 
G^many in July, 1681, by which the Dauphin was to be 
elected "king of the Bomans, and consequently the presumptive 
successor of the Emperor Leopold.^ Symptoms of resistance 
began to appear, txk October, 1681, the King of Sweden con- 
cluded a trea^ with the United Netherlands to guarantee the 
Treaties of Munster and Nimeguen agamst yiolation. The 
Emperor acceded to this treaty in February, 1682, and Spain 
in tiie following May. It was probably these moyements 
that caused Louis to withdraw the troops which were block- 
ading Luxembourg, and to offer to refer his claims to the 
medubtion of the King of England. This appears from a 
trealy which he concluded about this time (January 22nd), 
with the Elector,FrederickWilliamof Brandenburg. Although 
many of the German States were joining the league against 
French ambition, that politic Prince, from the hope appar- 
ently of regaining Pomerania by the aid of Louis, not only 
refused to participate in such an alliance, but also undertook 
to use his endeavours for a peaceful solution of the points in 
question between France and the Emmre : in other words, to 
induce the Emperor to give up to the French the places which 
thoT had occupied. Louis promised in return to put a stop 
to further reunions, and not to resort to arms so lonff as any 
hope remained of a friendly settlement.* He claimed for his 
motives the praise of a disinterested generosity, and he gave 
out that he had no wish to disturb the peace of Europe at a 
moment when it was menaced by the Turks, or to prevent 
Spain from succouring the Emperor against the common 
enemy of Christendom.' His plans, therefore, were for the 
present postponed, though not abandoned. But Europe 
knew how to appreciate his moderation. The alliances of the 
Gtorman States against France were pushed more vigorouidy 
than ever, and were even joined by the young Elector of 




Btenael, 6to^ dsipreuaitckm Siaatee, B. ii. 6. 414| Anm. 1. 
* The Austrian and TurldBh war will be related insnotlier chapter. 
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BaTsria, Loxatfs son-m^law; and in the spring of 1682» the 
Emperor, Spttin, Sweden and Holland renewed their conven- 
ti<»rui for mutual snooonr.^ Lonis, howeyer, who, in- spite of 
his pretended generodty, was secretly encouraging the Turks 
to attack the Emperor, gave an ostensible colouring to his 
assertions by bomixyrding Algiers (June, 1682), in punish- 
ment of the many piracies committed by the Algerines on 
French subjects. The bombardment was renewed in the 
following year; but it was not till April, 1684, that the Dey 
was reduced to submissiim. 

The pretended forbearance of Louis had come to an end Loniina- 
while the motiTe alleged for it was not only still in existence ooooFyUie 
but had OTen become more powerful than ever. In the summer ^^|^' 
of 16&3, while the Turks were in fuU march upon Vienna, 
Louis was preparing to assert by arms his claims on the 
Spanish Netherlands! Ihiring the two months, indeed, that 
the Turks were encamped before Yienna, he suspended the 
blow which he was prepared to strike. A certain respect for 
the public opinion of Europe, his previous magnanimous de- 
clarations, as wdl, perhaps, as his treaty with the Elector of 
Brandenburg, arre^^ his hand ; nay, he even made a show 
of offering his forces to the Emperor, who at once declined 
the aid of so dangsorous an aDy. Louis probably expected, as 
he certainly hoped,^ that the Torks would take Vienna, after 
whidi blow the States of the Empire would be compelled to 
seek his aid. Amid the rejoicings of Europe for the deHyer- Thenmch 
ance of that city, the French Court was remarkable by its ^^^^ 
sadness. Immediately after the retreat of the Turks, the i^idi. 
French troops entered Flanders and Brabant The mediation 
of Charles n. had been without result. Louis had fixed the 
end of August as the term for Spain's reply to his demands ; 
she would yield nothing except Chiny, and on the 28th of 
October she declared war against France, though she was 
witiiout the means of prosecuting it. Conrtndand Dixmuyde 
weare taken by the fVendi early in Noyember. Louis pro* 
posed to etxchange these places against Luxembourg, and 
granted to the Spaniards a suspension of hostilities till the 
end of January, 1684, to consider the proposal Meanwhile 

^ Domont. t yii. pt. IL p. 28 sqq. 

* Itisaaidthat, smoi^ the paperB of the GraildVlaer captured liy 
the AnstriaiiB, was foond a letter of Lcmia XIV. reoommending the 
eiege of Vienna. Pnlilnidoif , fdiil. lib. xyiii« 1 96, p. 1187. 
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the IVeach laid the districts thej b^d oocapied under .oon- 
tribution ; and when the garrison of Luxembourg* by way of 
reprisal, made some incursions into the Frenw territory. 
Marshal Cr^ui punished that city by a terrible bombard- 
ment. 

The Spanish Cabinet in vain looked around for aid. Neither 
the King of Sweden, nor the Emperor, the latter of whom 
was still embarrassed with the Turkish war» was in a con- 
dition to interfere. The Elng of England at first diowed 
some disposition to assist the Spaniards. After the Peace of 
Nimeguen a coolness had arisen between Charles and Louis, 
who would not continue his subsidies except on terms too 
onevous to be endured ; and in June, 1680, the English King 
formed an alliajace with Spain to guacantee the treaty.^ In 
the following year, howcTer, the venal Charles promised to 
abandon his new allies in consideration of his j^nsion being 
renewed. Louis, by a verbal agreement, promised him two 
million livres for the present year, and 500,000 crowns for 
the two following years;' and Charles now advised the 
Spaniards to submit to the demands of France. Even the 
LNitch Bepublic, on which Spain most relied, did nothing. 
The StadhoIder» indeed, strained every nerve to bring an 
army into the field, but he could not persuade the States- 
(General to second his views. The field was thus left open to 
the operations of .the French. In March, 1684, MArnK^yj 
d'Humiires bombarded Oudenarde ; in April, Louis in person 
took the command of the army in Hainault; while Mlarshal 
Cr^ui, with another division of 82,000 man, proceeded to 
invest Luxembourg, and after a short siege compelled that 
city to capitulate (June 4th). Shortly after, Treves was 
taken and dismantled, though not occupied, by the Frendbi, 
and a truce of twenty years was concluded between Fnuioe 
Tnioaof and the States-GeneraL Louis XIY.^ at the commencem^it 
Battobon, ^ ^^ ^^^ ^£ Luxembourg, had given the Dutch to und^- 
stand that he should be content with that place, together 
with Beaumont in Hainault, Bo vines, and Chimai, which 
would not oompomise their boundary; and that he would 
restore Courtrai and Diimuyde to Spain. These conditions 
were accepted by the States, who promised to abandon the 

^ Ihunoot, t. vlL pt iL pb 8. 

* Dslrymj^e, Memoiti (^ Grwi Britain €i$id Iftlandt yoL L p. 370. 
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Spanish aUianoe if tbej were not acceded to, and the iamce 
was aeoordinglj signed Jnne 29th. The Emperor acoeded to 
the trace at Batiabon, August 15th, both in his own name 
and that of the King of Spain, by whom he had been for- 
nished with plenipotentiary powers for that pnrpose^ It was 
agreed, in addition to the articles already mentioned in the 
Batch treaty, that, dnzing the truce, France should remain 
in poeseasion of all the places adjudged to her by the Ohanibre$ 
ie BewMon up to August Ist, 1681, including Strassburg, 
but should, during the same period, make no further claims 
<m territories belonging to the Empire .^ 

As these proceedings display Louis AlV.'s unjust and in- HmniUar 
satiable ambition, so, about the same time, he gaTe equally Gai«si684. 
striking examples of his pride and bigotry. The little Be- 
puhlic of Genoa was to become a victim to the '' glory " of 
the great ICng. The alliance of the Genoese with Spain was 
too intimate to pleaae Louis ; he proposed that they should 
accept his protectorate instead of that of the CathoUc King, 
and when this was declined, he sought a pretext for war. 
The Genoese were charged witii having supplied the Spaniards 
with four galleys, contrao^ to his prohibition ; with having 
fumidked the Algerines with ammunitions of war; with 
having stopped the passage of French salt through. Savona, 
etc; above all, like tlrar brother republicans the Dutch, 
they had ventured to talk of the French Eing with disre6|)ect 
Louis treated them like rebellious vassals instead of an mde- 
pendent people. He imprisoned their envoy in the Bastille, 
and sent a fleet to bombard their city, which reduced ** Gknoa 
the SuperW with its mairble palaces, almost to a heap of 
ruins Q^J^ 1684). The Genoese, having in vain besought 
the aid df Spain, implored the mediation of the Pope, at 
whose intercession Lcmis abated many of his demanoi, but 
only on conditions calculated to humiliate the Genoese, and 
gratify his own inordinate pride. The Doge of Gtaioa, whom 
the laws forbade to leave the city, was required to appear in> 
person atYersailles^ and deliver a speech prepared for him by 
one of Louis's flatterers, in which the Xing was described as 
"a monarch who had surpassed in valour, grandeur, and 
magnanimity all the kings of past ages, and who would 
transmit to his descendante his unassailable power." Louis, 



Damont, t. vii pt ii pp. 79 and 81. 
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indeed, who possessed the most polished iiiAimers» afiected to 
alleriate the feelings of the Doge bj the gneiotts reception he 
accorded to him ; but he could not escape the indignation of 
Eiurope at the barbarities he committed, merely for the barren 
satis&ction of gratifying his pride.^ 

About the same time he gave an equally signal instance 
of his bigotrjr and intolerance. Ihxring the latter dajs of 
Cardinal Mazarin the liberties granted to the Protestants hj 
the Edict of Nantes had been ^udually curtailed ; but when 
Lowus himself assumed the reins of power, these retrograde 
acts became still more frequent and striking. The private 
meetings, or colloquies, of the Protestants, as well as their 
nationid triennial synods, were suppressed (1661, 1662). In 
AprU, 1668, appeared a Boyal I>eclaration, forbidding all 
Protestants who had become'Catholics to return to the Be- 
formed religion, and all priests or ecclesiastics to embrace it 
at alL These were followed hj many other decrees of the 
same kind ; such as the f orbidmng any but Catholics to be 
admitted as masters of trades, except in certain special cases ; 
the allowing of boys of fourteen years of f^, and girls of twelye, 
to cfaMige their religion in spite of their parents ; the pro- 
hibiting of Protestants to keep schools of a superior kind for 
the education of the higher classes ; with others of the like 
description. These proceedings were viewed with g^reat sorrow 
and disapprobation by Colbert, as they affected the most 
active and industrious portion of the population, and con- 
sequenfly the trade and prosperity of uie kingdom ; and it 
seems to have been from his refwesentations, seconded by the 
remonstrances of the Elector of Brandenburg, that Louis was 
induced to put a stop for some years to these persecutions,^ 
or, at all events, to restrain them within moderate bounds ; 
and from the year 1666 to 1674, the Huguenots enjoyed com- 
parative tranquiUily, though the policy of persecution never 
ceased. The return to a severer policy has been ascribed to a 
change in the domestic life of Louis. 

In the year 1666, Louis, at the recommendation of his 
mistress, Madame de Montespan, had allowed her to take as 
the governess of their children the widow of the burlesque 
writer, Scarron. Madame Scarron was descended from a dis- 



^ Martin, t. ziv. p. Ml. 

> Sitt. de FEdU dt^Nantu, t. iv. p. 12. 
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ta^^iiAhed Hngaesot hanS.p bemg the sraDd-daogliter of 
D^Aubigii^ the ProteBtant hwtomn and fnend of Henry lY. ; 
but her hmband had left her in the greatest povertj. The 
hoiue of Scamm wag not a school of strict morality. His 
wife, who had been conyerted to the Bomish faith, had made 
in it some acquaintances of more than doubtfol character, 
and among them Ninon de FEndos ; jet she appears, nerer* 
thdess, to hare been sincere in the character she had assumed 
of a prode and derotee. Madame Scarron, at the middle 
period of life, had preserred in a remarkable degree a beauty 
of no ordiDary kind; she had much wit and many acoom- 
plishmentSy which were enhanced hr a grace and cU^ty of 
manner. These qualities made by degrees an irresistible im- 
pression on the heart of Louis ; in a few years her empire 
orer the King was completely established, and in 1675 he 
created her Marquise de Maintenon. This influence was 
employed in conducting Louis back into the paths of morality. 
Bjs youth had been engrossed by a succession of mistresses. 
Elizabeth Tameaux, Mdlles. Louise de la Yalliire, La Motte 
d'Argencourt^ Fontanges, and Madame de Montespan, had 
sucoeesiTdy ruled his heart ; by the last he had a numerous 
ofbpring whom he had legitbnatised and compelled the Queen 
to receiTe. Yet Madame de Maintenon succeeded in reclaim* 
ing the affections of the King even from her haughty patroness, 
and restoring tiiem to the Queen. Madame de Maintenon 
soon found her reward. In 1688 Maria Theresa died, and in 
die following year, the King and Madame de Maintenon 
were priwately married in the chapel at YersaQles. 

This refonn in the King's life was accompanied, unhappily Lonict 
for France, with an increase of his Ingotry. To bring back ^^^f^^- 
those of his subjects who had wandered from the Church of 
Borne appeared to him a work which might merit the redemp* 
tion of past sins ; and thus his own reformation and the con« 
rersion of his heretic subjects became inseparable ideas. This 
new bent of hismind was encouraged by those whom he chiefly 
eonsnlted in the affairs of his conscienee : tlie illustrious Bos- 
suet, HfDrhd, Archbishop oi Paris, and Father La Chaise, the 
King's confessor* The renewal of persecution dates, as we have 
mid, from 1674, and the establishment of Madame deMainte- 
non's influence. Naturally gentle and moderate, Madame de 
Maintenon herself was indeed at heart averse to the severe 
measures adopted against her former co-religionists; yet it 
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SpeftTB from her own confemon that she'waalad toenooimige 
em, lest the Kii|r» who had heard that she was bom a Cai* 
▼inist, should sas]^ her of a want of seaL^ These measures, 
therefore, were not directly owing to her ; bat they were the 
result of the King's misinterpretation of the principles with 
which she had inspired him { a misinterpretation, wliieh, out 
of interest and self-love, she encouraged instead of represnng. 
Louis found in his proud and unfeeling minister, Lout<ms, a 
fitting instrument of his bigotry. This policy was osJoulated to 
strip the Huguenots, one by one, of all the priTileges accorded 
by we Edict of Nantes, and thus to prepare the fimd blow, the 
revocation of the Edict itsell The Protestant churches weie 
gradually demolished ; the so-called ChamkreB mii»parHe9, be- 
fore which Ph)testant suits were pleaded in the nurliame&ts 
of Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Grenoble, were suppressed; Boman 
Catholics were forbiddan to apostatuse under pain of penanoe, 
confiscation of goods, and perpetual banishment; mixed mar- 
riwes, of Cathdics and Protestants, were prohibited, and the 
children of such marriages were declared bastards ; it was for- 
bidden that Huguenots should be employed as clerks or other- 
wise, in the management of the finances ; nay, these savage 
decrees penetrated into and divided the funily household ; and 
by a ro^ declaration of June 17th, 1681, it was decreed that 
children of the tender age of seven years should be capable of 
convendoK in spite of their parents, as if already competent to 
distinguish the true path ox salvation. Sudi are a few speci- 
mens of the numerous edicts published against the Huguenots. 
Louvois, who had opposed tiie King's moral conversion, and 
had caballed with IContespan against Maintenon, seabusly 
threw himself into the cause of persecution, and effected con- 
versions by means of his own department. Converted Protest- 
ants were exemptedfrom militaiy billets ; while the additional 
charge which would thus have been thrown on Catholic house- 
holders was diverted by billeting on the richer Huguenots 
twice the number of soldiers that fell legally to their share.^ 
ntoSmcoB- Flight was the only mode of escaping &ese persecutions. In 
spite of the surveillance exercised by the police on the frontiers 
and in the ports, emigration took place on a great scale. Eng- 
land, Holland, Denmark offered hospitality to the emigninte^ 

^ Rulhi^, EdaireisiemenU 9ur Ua causes de la rivocoHon de VEM 
d$ NtmUs, ap. Martin, HiH. de FiroMej t xlH. p. $28. 
' Martfai, MitfL de Fnmoe, t. ziii p. S87. 
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and were enridied by their indiutry, ildll, «nd capital The 
Fmich aoYemment endeavoured to stop the emigration by 
forbidding Huguenot families to leave FrsMice under the penalty 
for the hrads of them of perpetual rek^tion to the galleys 
Ottkj, 1682). The stoppage oi this ouflet occasioned an ex* 
plosion within. The Huguenots began to band together in tiie 
south of France. Their prohibited provincial synods were re- 
placed by secret unions; they began to arm, and in some places 
it was necessary to suppress their movements by force and 
bloodshed. After the death of the wise Colbert in 1683» these 
persecutiona assumed new vigour. The influence of Louvois, 
now uncontrolled, was displayed in a multitude of tibe most 
rigorous edicts (1684-1685).^ Troops * were despatched into 
thesouthem provinces, wheretheHuguenotswerechiefly seated; 
and though the soldiers were pubUcly forbidden to use any 
violence* tbeir brutalities were secretly connived at. By these 
means the Protestants of B^am, estimated at 22,000, were con* 
f'tfr^, within a fewhundreds. Terror harbingered the approach 
of the dragoons, at whose appearance whole towns hastened to 
announce their submission. The same method was used with 
success in Gkiienne» the Limousin, Saintonge, Poitou, Langue- 
doc, and Dauphin^. Conversions were announced by the 
thousands ; though the value of such a conversion is easily 
estimated. Louis was quite intoxicated with his success. It 
seemed as if he waa as great a conqueror over men's souls as 
o?er thor bodies and worldly possessions ; that he had but to 
speak the word, and all those proud and obstinate heretics, who 
had once almost dictated the law to his ancestors, must faU 
down aod yield to his infallible genius ; a thought gratifying 
at once to his bigotiT and his pride. And nowwhen the Hu» 
guenots were reduced, in appearance at least, to a small fraction 
of their former number, Louis conceived that the time was 
arrived when he might strike the final blow by repealing the 
Edict of his giand&ther Henry lY. The Bbvooatzon of tbb Bevooatioii 
Edict ov ITavtss, drawn up by the aged Chancellor Le Tellier, ^ ^iSS!^ 
father of Louvois, was signed by the Emg, October 17th, 1685. i«86. 

^ The particidarB of them will be found in the Anciennea Lais Fran^ 
{tiuM,t. xix. p.4M sqq. ; and in the JTtrt. deVEditdUNcmtea^t, ▼. liv. 
21.2^andApp. . 

' I>nigooiis weie chiefly used in this service, as being most adapted 
to it from tbeir serving both on foot and horseback. Hence these mill* 
tsry perseeatioiiB were called Dragannades, 
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It meant the complete futture annihilation of Oalyinism in 
France. All Protestant diurches were to be immediately de- 
molished ; the Bef ormed worship was forbidden on pain of 
confiscation and perpetnal imprisonment ; the ministers who 
refused to be converted were to qoit the kingdom in a fort- 
night ; the children of Protestant parents were to be baptised 
bj the cur^ of the parish, and instructed in the Roman Catholic 
&ith. Only bj the last article some indulgence was shown to 
those who still remained unconyerted. They were permitted, 
" till such time as it should please €k>d to enlighten them like 
the rest," to remain in France, and to exercise their callings 
and professions, without let or molestation on account of their 
religion.^ 8xi6k was the text ; but the practice hardly corre- 
flponded with it. In fact, LouYois instructed the leaders of the 
droffonnades to disregard the last article of the Declaration, and 
to treat with the extremity of rigour all those who should have 
the absurd vanity of persisting in a religion which differed from 
that of His Majesty the King ! Louvois gave the order to let 
the soldiery live ''licentiously.** The most horrible tortures 
were resorted to. Those Huguenots who had the most influence 
with their brethren, either from their character or their social 

Kdtion, were sent to the Bastille or other state prisons. From 
uphin^ the dragonntides were extended to the Vaudois. At 
the command of Louis, the Duke of Savoy, Yictor Amadous 11., 
joined in their persecution ; the ministers, or 5ar6es, of the 
Yaudois, their schoolmasters, and the French Protestants who 
had taken refuge among them, were ordered, under pain of 
deatii, to quit the Ducal territories in a fortnight ; whue their 
worship was prohibited, and their schools were ordered to be 
closed under the same penalty (February, 1686). The Yaudois 
attempted to defend their liberties hj arms agamist the French 
troops, led byCatinat, a brave soldier and enlightened man, 
who performed the task with reluctance. Many thousands of 
the Yaudois perished in this massacre, in which neither age 
nor sex was spared. A remnant of them who had managed to 
defend themselves in the more inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains, obtained, through the intervention of the Protestant 
Powers, and espedally of the Swiss, permission to emigrate.' 

^ HiH. de VEdU de NaMeSt t v. Freuveit p. 186; Domont, t vlL pt. 
ii. p. 117. 

* HiH. de VEdU de Nantes, t. y. p. 926 ; M4moirei de Cdi%na$,%. L 
p. 20iq. ; and Piicee J«H. p. 266 (Paris, 1819). 
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These craelties natanll j prodnoed a reaction. Emigration 
became more Tigoron« than erer, in n>ite of all the endearonrs H««iMnoto. 
of the Ooyeniment to pierent it» though seamen or others 
J the emigrants were threatened with fine and corporal 
aentr the gi^js, and eten death. It is oompnfeed tiiat 
ireen the Berocation of the Edict of Kantes and the end of 
the centniT between 200,000 and 300,000 persons left France 
for the sake of their religion. These too, from their wealth 
and ehazacter, were amongst the most Talnable dtisens of 
France, and included many men of high literary reputation ; 
as Basnage, the historian of the United Netherlands; Lenfant, 
hi8t<Aian of the Councils of Sasle and Constance; Beausobre, 
autiior of the ffistorj of Mankdieism ; Bapin, author of the 
History of England, and others. It was now that whole colonies 
of French established themselyes at Londim, at Berlin, in 
Holland, and other places, and planted there the silk manu- 
tkctureand other arts and trades. 

It happened singularly enough that while Louis was engf^;ed Louif's 
in this crusade against the Protestants, he was also inyolyed wtSTnuu^- 
in a warm dispute with Po^ Innocent XL (Benedict Ode- ctntXL 
Bcalchi) respecting the Begale,in. some of the southern proyinces. 
l%e matter bdongs to the domestic history of France, and is 
chiefly remarkable as haying produced Bossuef s celebrated 
DeelaraUon of the Chrgy of France, which forms an epoch in 
the Gallican Church (March, 1682). The substance of it is, 
tihat the Pope has no power in temporal afEairs ; that, as de* 
creed by the Council of Constance, the Pope's spiritual au- 
thority IS subordinate to that oi a General Council ; that the 
oonstitations of the (Jallioan Church [may not be subyerted ; 
and that, though the Pope has the first yoioe in questions of 
&ith, his judgment is not irreyocable unless ccmfinned by the 
Chuixsh. This declaration was oonyerted into a law by a 
royal edict. 

The Beyocation of the Edict of Nantes excited unbounded Franoh 
sorrow and indignation in all the Protestant States of £urope. ^^^^ 
These feelings were nowhere more conspicuously manifested I'us- 
than in the Electorate of Brandenburg. Frederick William, 
a lealous Cahinist, eyen oyerstepped the bounds of Christian 
modaration by publishing a retaliatoiy Edict against his Ca- 
tholic subjects ; but the steps which he took for the protec- 
tion of the French refugees were of a nobler character. Partly 
out of compassion for his feUow-ieligionists, partly also per- 
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haps with the politic yiew of enoouzaging arts and manufac- 
tures in his dominions* he granted to the French emigrants 
more priTileges than were enjoyed eyen bj his own subjects ; 
he gare them ground and materials for bulding ; he supplied 
them with money to open manufactories, pay their clergy, and 
erect their own consistories, tribunals, schools, and churdies.^ 
Sweden, the ancient ally of France, participated in the feeling 
now awakened against that kingdom, both on religions grounds 
and from the personal injurywhich Charles XI.. had sustained 
at the hands of the French JBQng with regacd to his Duchy of 
Zweibrucken. In the s^ing of 1686 a secret treaty was 
concluded between the King of Sweden and the Elector of 
Brandenburg, lately such bitter enemies, for mutual defence 
and for the protection of the Empire against the attacks of 
France, IntheUnited Netherlands, Louis completely alienated, 
tlffough his persecution of the Huguenots, the goodwill of the 
party which had supported him, and the ancient adherents of 
the I>e Witts now went over to the Prince of Qranffe. The 
anger of the commercial portion of the Dutch nation had been 
further eidted because Louis, in his indiscriminate hatred of 
the Calrinists, had not spared the persons and property of 
Dutch merchants naturalised in France, and had thus anni- 
hilated the trade between that kingdom and Holland.' Thus by 
Ml infatuated policy, the French King, besides weakening his 
kingdom, and alienating a lar|pe portion of his own subjects, 
who subsequently fought against him under the banners of 
his enemies, also incurred the hostility of eyery Protestant 
country of Europe ; while Spain and the Catholic States of 
the Empire were proToked and alwrmed by his grasping am- 
bition, and eren the Pope himself was irreyocably alienated 
by the contempt which he displayed for the apoBtoUc chair. 
wnuMn There was one prince whose keen and penetrating glance 

^*J^ saw all these mistakes, and whose hatred of the French Sing 
Looiiziy. and nation incited him to take adtantage of them. Among 
the earliest leminiscences of the Dutch Stadholder, Williasn, 
were the i nju ries which his country had receiyed at the hands 
of Louis aIY. . At his entrance into public life, William 
had found himself reduced to choose between submitting to 
the haughty conqueror, or half ruining his country, perhaps 

^ Menasi, N^wre Chaek, <Ur Deuitckent B. iv. S. i82aq. 
> VanKampen, K ii S. 296. 
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abindoDUtt it altogether, in order to esoape the TUMlage of 
Fnunoe. Theee tlimgsliadengeiidMPedinlnmaQiaez^^ 
ftble hatred whicb recent ooonrreneee had aerred still farther 
to inflame. Altbragh a CUTiniBt, William iias a friend of 
totoation ; and, like the rest of his countrymen, had beheld 
with diflgoflt the leligionaperMoutionsmiVuiee Thisfeelinp^ 
was increased bj a priTate in jury. Lonis had seized his princi* 
jMklity of Orange, property an Imperial fief, and had annexed 
it to the Frendh Orown. William had pnbtidy declared that 
he would make Louis repent the outrage, and had refused to 
retract his words when called upon by ly Avaux, the French 
minister in HoBaad, for an explanation.^ Thus, by all his steps 
at this juncture, Louis was not onlj embittering the enmity 
which the Prince of Orange entertamed against him, but also 
preparing those erents which ultimately enabled William to 
curb his pow^ and humble his pride. From this time the 
Dutch Stadhdder must be regaided as tiie chief opponent of 
French amlntion, as the man on whose counsels tiie destiny 
oi Europe hung. It is in this character, as Lord Macaulay 
justly remarks,^ and not as King of Engkmd, that William's 
conduct as a statesman should be viewed and estimated. His 
plans for wresting the English sceptre from the hands of his 
Popish &ther-in-law were only part of his grand scheme for 
humiliating Louis. He wished to reign: in England ddefly, 
if not sdely, in order to wield her power against the French 
King. JxL this stru^le the principles of Borne and those of 
the Kef ormation are still in presence, howerer mixed u p with 
political oTonts and secular ambition. The bigoted LonisXiy., 
though at enmity with the actual Pope, is stUl the representa- 
tive of those ancieiit monarchical tiac^ons which leaned for 
support on the Church of Rome; while the Oalvinist William, 
the child and henr of the Beformation, is the champion of re- 
hgious tderataon and civil libeHr. Nature had admirablv 
Qualified him for the part which he had assumed ; in which 
oeCeat and disappointment were often to be endured without 
discouragemenlCand success at last achieved by Icmg and com- 
plicated oombinations, pursued with indomitable perseverance 
and unflinching courage. 
It was some fresh symptoms of aggression on the part of 

' See If4sf0eiaiion$ du wmied^Ava/ux^ September to December, 1082. 
' Eiti. ^Sngiand, chap. viL 
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LMkcaeof LoviB which e&ftbled the Stadliolder to unite the greater port 
li^'^^' of Europe m a league agamst bim. The Duke of Orleans, 
the Frcnich Ejng's brother, had manied the sister of the 
Elector Palatine, the last of the House of Shnmem, who died 
in Maj, 1685, when his next relative, the Count Palatine 
Philip WilUam, Buke of Neubui^, took possession of the 
Electorate. The Duchess of Orleans had by her mamage 
contract renounced all her feudal rights to the Palatinate, 
but not her claims to the allodial property and the movables 
of her family. In these latter, Loms, on the part of his sister- 
in-law, insisted on including not only the furniture of the 
electoral palaces but eyen the cannon of the fortresses ; and 
the new Elector was forced to satisfy these dauns by the 
payment of 100,000 livres. The daims of the Duchess on 
the ft3lA/liA.1 property were far more embarrassing. Under 
tlus head were demanded the principalities of Simmem and 
Lautem, the County of Sponheim, with numerous other terri- 
tories, towns, and lordships; in short, the larger portion of 
the whole Electorate. Philip William resisted t£ese demands, 
and Louis, who was now busy at home with the Huguenots, 
and who was shortly afterwards seized with a dangerous ill- 
ness, did not at present attempt to assert them by force. He 
had, howeyer, done enough to arouse general alarm, and to 
show that he had not abandoned his designs of enriching 
himself at the expense of his neighbours. The new Elector 
implored the protecti<m of the Emoire, and thus redoubled 
the uneasiness felt in Oermany, and indeed throughout the 
greater part of Europe, respecting the schemes of Louis. 
The Prince of Orange ayailea himself of these suspicions to 
forward his plans against Louis. He at length succeeded in 
inducing the Emperor Leopold, the Kings of Spain and 
Sweden, as princes of the Empire, the Electors of Saxony and 
Bayana, the Circles of Suabia, Franoonia, Upper Saxony and 
Bayaria to enter into the celebrated LsikauB ow Avatmrma 
(July 9th, 1686). The object of this league was to maintain 
the Treaties of Hunster and Nimeguen and the Truce of 
Batisbon. If any member of it was attacked he was to be 
assisted by the whole confederacy : 60,000 men were to be 
raised, who were to be frequently driUed, and to form a camp 
during some weeks of eyer^ year, and a common fund for 
their support was to be established at FVankfurt TheLeague 
was to be in force for three years, but might be prolonged 
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ftt the expiration of that term iboold the pnbUc iaf ety 
leqrmre it.^ 

The Elector P^Uatuie, who waa in fact the paartj most Themeet or 
directly interested, acceded to the League early in 8qptember» '^'^^^^'^ 
as well as the Dnke of Hoktein-Ctottorp. The Elector of 
Brandenburg had alieady made a separate alliance with the 
Emperor, by which certain exchanges of territory were made 
between them; and the Elector had pledged himself to defend 
the Empire against all assailants. He did not, therefore, join 
the League of Angsbmrg, to ayoid ^Ting any open canse of 
offence to the French E^ag. Nor did the Stadludder himself 
become a party to it, since it ostensil^ professed to be an 
assodationonly of the members of the Smjpire. Most French 
writers are of opinion that William organised this leagne in 
order to assist his scheme for seizing the Grown of England. 
It seems, howeyer, more probable tiiai WiUiam, without any 
definite view of self-adYantage, merely organized the Leagoe 
as part of his general policy against the French King. 



The establishment of the Leagne of Augsburg gaye rise to LmiiPM- 
some sharp c(»rrespondenoe between Louis and tiie Empermr ; trnT ^ 
and« by way of defiance, the French King caused a fort to be 
built opposite Huningen, on the right bank of the Bhine, in 
the territory of the l&rmye of Baden. It was not, howeyer, 
till two years afterwards, as we haye already said, that war 
actually broke out between France and the Empire. The 
reason why it diould haye been so long postponed, or why it 
should haye been entered into at that jMrticular juncture, it 
is not easy to explain. Some French writers haye attributed 
it toa quarrel between Louis and his minister Louyois respect- 
ing the sise of a window in the little palace of Trianon ; when 
Louyois, mortified by the hard words which he receiyed from 
his master, resohred to diyerthis attention from sudi subjects 
by finding employment for him in a war.^ The main grounds Vm 
assigDbed for aecmring war were, that the Emperor intended 
to conclude a peace with the Turks in order that he might 
turn his arms against France; that he had supported the 
Electoar Palatine in his unjust hesitation to do justice to the 
claims of the Duchess of Orleans ; and that he had depriyed 
the Cardinal yon Furstenbeig, an ally of the French Sing, 
who had been elected Coadjutor by part of the Cluster of the 

^ Dunont, t. yii. pt ii. p. ISl iqq. 

^ MHnairesdeBt. Simon, t. xiiL p. 9; Blartiii, t. xiy. p. 90. 
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Arohbishopric of Cologne, and had procured to be ehoseii in 
his stead uie Bayarian Prince, Joseph Clement.^ Louis also 
called upon the Emperor to oonyert the truce of Batisbon 
into a definite peace; or, in other words, to cede to him in 
perpetuity the acquisitions which had been assigned to him 
onlj for a limited period. There is little doubt that Louis's 
main object in going to war was to compel the Emperor to 
yield on this point. 

With regard to tiie first of these charges, it is true, as we 
have relat^ in another chapter, that AusMa, since ti^e siege 
of Yianna, had achiered some signal triumphs both orer the 
Turks and the Hungarians, triumphs which had excited great 
jealous J and anger in the French Court, but which can hardly 
be regarded as affording Louis any legitimate cause of war 
against the Emperor, ^e aflbur of the Duchess of Orleans 
we have already explained. It had been referred, with the 
oonsMit of Louis, to the arbitration of the Pope ; and the 
delay which had taken place was, therefore, imputable to 
Lmocent XL and not to llie Emperor. It is certain, however, 
that Innocent was the implacable adversary of France. No 
P(n)e since the Beformation had exercised so much political 
influence as he ; and, strange to say, for the sake of opposing 
Louis, this influence was ranged on the side of the heretic 
William, against his orthodox uncle, James n., the Sovereign 
whose devotion to Borne was so blind and implicit that he 
hesitated not to sacrifice three kingdoms for a mass. Innocent 
had also thrown in his weight against Louis in the affair of 
the Electorate of Cologne, which requires a few words of 
exdbnation. 
vmuMBToii The Snabian family of Ffirstenberg was entirely devoted 
bn^' to Fiance. Egon von Ffirstenberg, Bishop of Strassburg, 
had been very instrumental in puttmg the French in posses- 
sion of that city; his brother WiUiam had, as we have seen, 
been seized by the Emperor at the Congress of Cologne for 
being too warm a partisan of French interests, but ht^ sub- 
sequently recovered his liberty at the Peace of Nimeguen. 
Egoa having died in 1682, Louis obtained for William, who 
had purposely entered the Church, the Bishopric of Strass- 
burg, ai^ subsequently a cardinal's hat. Nor did the French 
Ejng's views in his fiivour stop here. Louis resolved to pro- 

^ See Mim&ire des Saiwiu qui mt Migfi U Sai d rqtrendre let 
atrmeit in Dumont, t. viL pt ii. p, 170« 
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eaiefcMrhimtiie AiehUshofHricAndEleetoraAeof Colo^ a 
step bj which the electorate would beocnne almost a Fronch 
province, while, at the same time, LouiB would obtain through 
lusczeatnreaiidd^BendantaToioeintheaffairBof the Empire. 
Sarlj in 1688, Maninilian, the ArchbiBhop-elector of Cologne, 
and the Chapter being gained bj French monej, elected, by 
nineteen Totes oat of tweutj-foor, William von Fnntenberg 
Coadjutor; that is, suoceaeor to the ardibiahopric when it 
should become yaeant by the death of Maximilian, an event 
which happened a few months later (June, 1688). But the 
Pope, who was in the interests of the Emperor, annulled the 
election of the Coadjutor; the League of Augsburg farou^t 
forward the Bavarian Prince, Joseph Clement, as a rival 
candidate for the Archbishopric and JSIectorate, and though 
Clement was onlj serenteen years of age, the Pope mve hnn 
a dispensation and a brief of eligibility. As both the candi- 
dates possessed bishoprics, thej could onlj be elected bj 
paeiulaiian, for which the canon law requires a majority ot 
two-thirds <^ the yotes. But of the twenty-four votes, Fursten- 
berg obtained only fifteen, or one short of the required number. 
Clement had the remaining nine; and as he had been dedlaied 
eligible by the Pope, while Furstenberg had beoi rejected, 
the election fell upon Clement. Louis, howcTer, deobured 
that he would support Furstenberg and the majority of the 
Chapter, and his troops took possession of most of the places 
of the ele<^onite. 

Thus the enmity between the Pope and the French King, i<oiiia craar- 
first excited by the BSgale, became irreconcihible. It had g^^<>i>'' 
been recently aggravated by another dispute, which had in- 
volyed the Psarhament of Paris in Innocent's displeasure* 
The Pontiff, with a view to the better administration of poHoe 
in Bome, had abiogated a privilege enjoyed by foreign am- 
bassadors resident in that capital, by which not only the 
pskce, but even the quarter which they inhabited, was con- 
sidered inTiolable^ and thus afforded an asylum to malefactors 
of all kinds. All the other Powers submitted without a mur- 
mur to this wholesome regulation ; but Louis haughtily de- 
dued '* that his Crown had never been guided b^ tl^ conduct 
of others ; but, on the contrary, Qod had established it to be 
for them an example, and he was determined, so long as he 
reigned, nerer to forfeit any of its rights.*' ^ The lUDuquis 
^ Martin, ffkt. de JVonee, t. ziv. p. 78. 

IT. B 
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of Lavardin, who prooeeded to Borne as French ambMsador 
in NoTember, 1687, was instructed to disregard the Pope's 
abrogation of the ambassadorial tenchise, although a bnu of 
excommunication had been launched against all who should 
neglect it. Layardin entered Bome at the head of near a 
thousand armed men ; but Innocent refused to receiTe him, 
and placed the French church of St. Louis, which the am- 
bassador was accustomed to attend, under an interdict The 
matter was taken up by the Parliament of Paris. Several 
members, and espeoallj De Harlai, the ProewreuT'ghieral, 
and Talon, the Avocat^lSneral^ inyei^ed rehementl j against 
the Pope, and appealed to a future CoundL The Parliament 
passed an Arrit (January, 1688), that the King should be 
supplicated to assemble Provinml Councils, or a National 
Cotmcil, in order to put an end to the disorder created bj 
Ihe Tacan<7 of bishoprics (through the BSgaie) ; and that aU 
commerce with Bome, and the remitting of money thither, 
should be forbidden. 
Lonis'i Tbese quaneb show how near France was to an absolute 

i^^^ separation from Bome. Louis's rage and disappointment are 
shown in a violent letter which he addressed to the Pope 
(September 6th), through the Cardinal d'Estr^, with orders 
to communicate it to Innocent and the Consistory. In this 
letter, which may almost be regarded as a declaration of the 
war he was meditating, he decbred that he had lost all hope 
of reawakeniii^ in Innocent the feelings of the common &ther 
of Christendom, or to obtain any justice at his hands ; and 
he intimated that the Pope's conduct would probably cause a 
general waor in Europe. Me declared that he could no loncer 
recognise Innocent as mediator in the affair of the Palatme 
succession, and that he should take care to olAaixi justice by 
the means which God had placed in his hands. He furthcnr 
announced that he should continue to assist the Cardinal Yon 
Fnrstenberg ; and that if his ally, the Duke of Parma, was 
not immedmtely put in nossession of the Duchies (rf Castro 
and Bonciglione, withheld from him by the Holy See since 
the Treaty of Pisa, the French troops would enter Italy and 
Avignon would be seised.^ This last threat was carried into 
execution in October. 

I LeUre de Louii XIV. ott Ontlma/ ^BtMu^ fai Dnmont, t. Tii 
pt IL p. 107 ; Bomet, Oww 2¥me«, voL i. p. 7M. 
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Lmooent XL replied bj proclaiming dement of BftTaria FNMh . 

Aiehbiahop of Cologne, and bj ezcommmiieating the Parlia- Somn?^ 

ment of BEoie and the Advocate-Cleneral lUon. LoniB, on nto^ted. 

ilia tide, followed np hie jdiilij^c against the Pope bj the 

declaration of war against the Emperor already mentioned. 

For flome weeks the French troops had been marching from 

Flanders towards the eastern frratier. One division, osten- 

dhhr commanded by the Banphin, bnt in reality bj Marshal 

de i>nras and Yaaban, laid siege to Philippsbnrg early in 

October; another smaller corps, nnder BonfBers, occupied, 

almost withont resistance, Eauerslautem, Nenstadt, Ereuta- 

nach, Worms, Oppenheim, Bixigen, Badbarach — in short, 

almost all the possessions of the Elector Palatine and the 

Elector of Mainz on the left bank of the Rhine. The latter 

admitted the French into his capital on condition that the 

of his dominions beyond the Bhine should be 




_Jie joy of the Dutch Stadholder was boundless when he Lonii'i 
learnt that the F^endi King had iReTocabiy committed him* ^^"^^• 
sdf to a policy which insured the success of the Stadholder's 
designs upon England, and would enable him at no distant 
period to add the mightof that country to the abready formid- 
able coalition against France. Louis, unfortunately for him- 
self, listened to the counsels of Louvois instead of those of 
D'Ayaux. The latter had advised him to menace the Dutch 
frontier, and thus keep William at home. Louvois, on the 
other hand, represented that unless a diyendon were made 
by an attack upon the Empire, the Turks, humiliated by 
their defeats, and threatened with the loss eyen of Bel- 
grade, their frontier town, would be compelled to submit 
to whatsoeyer conditions the Emperor might be pleased to 
impose upcm them, and would thus enable Mm to concentrate 
aD his forces against France. This adyice coincided with the 
fd&sjt long pursued by Loms, of enriching himself at the 
eipense of the Empire ; whose frontiers, but slightly guarded, 
iemed to ofEer an easy conquest. Considerations of a per- 
sonal nature had also, perhaps, some influence on the decision 
of the French Eing. He had to gratify his own pride, which 
liad reoeiyed a wound in the a&jr of Cologne; and he was, 
perhaps, also not unwilling to mortify the pride of the "Kiag 
of England* Hie blinduMs and infatuation of James IL in 
this crisis of his fortunes almost surpasses belief. Eyer since 
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P rijto and the end of May Louig had been waning James that hit son- 
jS|S!?3.^' in-law was meditating a desoent upon England. William 
had formed, near Nimegaen, a camp of 20,<M0 men ; he was 
notorionsly preparing large quantities of arms and waorlike 
stores; the Dutch fleet lu^ been put in preparation to sail at 
a few days' notice. James, howeyer, refused to belieye that 
these preparations were directed against himself, and listened 
to the assurances of William thi^ they were oocasioned by 
the state of affairs on the Continent. Another notion, that 
the States-G^eral would not permit the departure of a force 
which was necessary for the defence of die Bepublic, was 
better founded. William himself had assured the States that 
such was the motire for his preparations. Neyertheless, had 
James had the least discernment, he must hare pereeired, 
from the state of feeUng among his subjects, that it was not a 
moment to reject the aid of France. Louis, who wish^ to 
saye James in spite of himself, instructed D' Ayauz, his miidster 
at the Hague, to signify to the States-Qeneral, early in Sep-: 
tember, that he should consider any act of hostility against 
his (Ulff, the King of England, as a declaration of war against 
himself ; at the same time preparations were made to march 
a force to the Dutch frontier, and Bonrepaux was despatched 
to England with offers of nayal aid. But James, who had 
formerly been the pensioner of Louis, now indignantly dis- 
claimed any alliance with him, thus giying him the lie in the 
face of Europe; and Skelton, the English ambassador at 
Parifli, who had been priyy to these steps on the part of 
the French Court, was recalled and committed to the Tower. 
James was seized with an unseasonable fit of pride, and 
exclaimed that a King of England needed not, like an Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, the patronage of any soyer^ign. The 
Flinch King would haye acted more wisely by oyerlooking 
Jiames's folly, and listening only to the dictates of policy. 
Probably, howeyer, Louis did not anticipate that the Stad- 
holder would haye achieyed so speedy and triumphant a 
success. He might reasonably haye expected that James 
would haye been able to make a better stand ; that a civil 
war would haye ensued, which, for a year or two at least, 
might haye found employment for all William's Tesouioes' 
and in which he might haye been ultimately baffled by the 
help of a moderate French force. But when the crisis 
actually came, James himself took a juster yiew of big 
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poflitioii. No floonerw^teihelVenditroopc withdiAwnfroin 
Flanden than his deeolate ntaation at onoe stared him in 
the faoe; aad eapedallj when Lonis, in his decla»ti<m of 
•war against the Empeior» intimated that he meant to observe 
the peace with Holland, as well as the twenty yean* traoe 
with Spain. James, in his despair, now almost went the 
length of declaring war against France. He assured the 
Stakes that he had no alliance with that nation; that he 
regarded the siege of Fhilippsbui]g^ as abieach of the Trace of 
Batisbon; that he was ready to join Spain and the States in 
maintaining the peace of Europe. But the States listened in 
preference to William, who opened to them his intended ex« 
pedition, and persuaded them that tiie safely and independ- 
enceof their religion and country were involyed in its success; 
and, in their answer to James, instead of entering into his 
proposal concerning the peace of Europe, they intimated their 
desure to restore peace and confidence in Enghmd, by securing 
the civil and religious rights of his subjects.^ William 
hastened on his preparations, and on November 1st, 1688, he 



finalty sailed with his fleet to seise the Grown of England. 
The Spaikiah ambassador at the Hague caused a grand mass 
to be performed for his suooess.' In the same year of the 
preoedmg century Spain had fitted out the Armada, in order 
to wrest the Ei^lish sceptre from the hands of a heretic 
aovereigii and compel the nation to accept the Fi^pal 
anihoiitj. Now she was &vouring and abetting the attempt 
of a CalTinist Prince to expel a Boman OathoUo Ejng, and 
thus to consolidate the civil and religious liberties of Eng« 
land. 

William landed at Torbay on November 5th, the anni* 
vemary of the Popish plot; on December 18ih he was at St 
James's^ his march having been interrupted only by one or 
two trifling skimushes* Meanwhile James had fled. On 
December 28th the fugitive monarch arrived at St. Qermains, 
and found in Louis XIV., whom he had rqeoted as an ally, a 
generous protector. On Pebruarv 18th, 1689, William and 
his wife Mary solemnly aocqyted the English Grown, the Par* 
liament having previously voted (January 28rd) that James, 
by withdrawing nimself out of the kingdom, had dbdicaied 

I Kenneth Bitt. of Engl, voL iiL p. 4S9 sq. ; Maeaulay, vol ii. ch. 9. 
* D'Avanx, ap. Limgard, vol. x. pL 887» nole. 
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the ffOTemment, and that the throne iras thereby yaoant. In 
Scotiland the authority of the new King iras established after 
a slight attempt at resistance ; Ireland, from the religion of 
the people, was naturally more faTourable to James's canse, 
and it was here that, with French aid, he was enabled for a 

Sr or two to dilute the ground with William. On 
rch 12th, 1689, James, escorted 1^ a large French fleet, 
and accompanied by some 1,200 of his own soldiers, paid by 
France, landed at Kinsale ; the Irish flocked to his standards, 
and he soon found himself at the head of a large, but ill- 
ijmu«m de- armed and ill-disciplined force. This hostile act on the part 
. ^-^ -* ^1 Louis caused William, as King of England, to dedare war 
against France, Ma^ 17th, 1689/ The Irish campaign of 
that year was indecisiTe. James was held in check by the 
Irish Protestants, and particularly by the heroic defence of 
Londonderry ; and by the landing of Marshal Schomberg, at 
the head of 10,000 meia (August), he was compelled to retire 
into winter quarters. That celebTated genenJ, who was a 
Protestant, had renounced the service of Louis upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and, after a short residence 
in Brandenburg, had entered that of William, alonff with 
many other French refugees. In the campaign of the follow- 
ing year (1690) William opposed Ihs fiither-in*law in person, 
and completely defeated him at the battle of the Boyne 
(July 1st). Schomberg fdl in this engagement, while an- 
imating his Huguenot troops to ayenge themsdves on their 
persecutors. James again escaped to France, and became a 
p^isioner on Louis's bounty. In the same year a naral 
engagement took place off Beachy Head, between the French 
fleet, under Tounrilk, and the combined English and Dutch 
fleets, under the Earl of Torrington (June 80th). Yictory 
remained with the French, who, howeyer, neglected to pursue 
their advantage, except by the burning of Teignmouth. In 
1691 William proceeded into Holland to take part in the 
campaign against the French ; but the Irish were reduced to 
obedience by his forces under General Oinkell. They ob- 
tained a favourable peace by the treaty called the Fftdflcation 
of Limerick (October drd), and William was thus enabled to 
derote his whole attention to the afburs of the Continent, to 
which we must now return. 

1 Dnmont, t. viL pt iL p. S30 
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The suooeas of the English levolotion caosed a great aetnaa- loqIiXIV. 
tion thioughoiit Enropeu The ancient piejndioeB of religion, iJ^JpfJiS^ 
the tbeoriee of abedhite monarchical power, of the divine and ium, uea 
indefeasible rights of kings all vanished before the political 
interests of the moment, and the snceess of William was 
haHed with almost nnmixed delight bjthe Conrts of Madrid, 
of Vienna, and eren ci Borne. All nations seemed ab sorbe d 
in the onethonght of repressing the ambition of Louis iLLV. ; 
while Lonis, on his side, wantonlf defied miited Eniope. One 
of his first steps on learning William's descent on England 
had been to ctedaxe war against the United Netherlands 
(November 26th, 1688), and thns to convert the Dutch from 
indirect into open and active enemies. This declaration, 
indeed, was not f oonded on William's expedition, but on the 
intervention of the Dutch in the affairs of Cologne, to the 
prejudice of Furstenberg. Tet at this moment France was 
not strong enough to hold the conquests which she had made. 
Louis now hearkened to the diabolical counsels of Louvois. 
From the Court of Yersailles, the model of politeness, the 
oentre of Euoropean refinement, issued a mandate which might 
have disgraced Attila or Zingia Khan. The French generala 
were ordered te bum the towns and viDagea they could not 
ganiaon, leat they should be occupied by the enemy ! Heidel- 
be^, the residence of the Electcnr Palatine, waa one of the first 
places abandoned to the flames, and the ixdns of the mag- 
nificent electoral palace still attest this act of ferocious 
barbarity. These orders were soon afterwards followed by 
others for a more wholesale destruction— nothing less than 
the burning of aU the places near the Bhine between Mains 
and Fhilippsburg ! Spires, Worms, Oppenheun, Frankenthal, 
Bingen, and other places, with their beautiful cathedrals and 
churches and their ancient medieval monumente, became a 
prey to the flames, and all that smiling region assumed the 
aspect ci a desert Altogether, more than f orly towns and 
rifiages were burnt. A hundred thousand houaeleaa human 
belnga wandered about in aearch of aome refuge for their 
miaery, demanding vengeance at the handa of the Empire and 
of Europe. Voltaire ^ auggeate, in excuae for Louia, that he 
would not have caused tibis misery could he have smu it 
wtth his own eyes. The exasperation of the Qermans may 
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be better imagined than described* The Emperor Leopold, 
in confirming the Decree of the Diet of Batisbon of Jannary 
24th, 1689, for war, denounced the Sing of France as the 
enemy not only of the Empire, bnt of all Christendom, and 
worthy to be regarded in the same light as the Tork.^ The 
Diet decreed the ezpohdon of CTcry Frenchman from Oermany , 
and interdicted, nnder the penalty of high treaaon, all com- 
merce with France, 
nie Oiand It was in the midst of these horrors and disasters that 
Leopold extended the bounds of the coalition against Louis 
XI V. by entering into an offensive and defiensive treaty with 
the Dotch BepuUic, May 12th, 1689, in which both parties 
engaged not to lay down their arms, or separate from eadi 
other, till Louis should have been deprived of all his con- 
quests, and reduced within the limits of the treaties of West- 
phslia and the Pyrenees.' William IIL, as King of England, 
acceded to the treaty, December 80th, 1689, and his example 
was foUowea by the King of Spain (Jane 6th, 1690).' The 
greater part of Europe was thus confederated against France^ 
and the treaty obtained the name of the Gbakd Auuiavcb. 
Frederick UI. of Brandenburg — ^the Great Elector, Frederick 
William, had died April 29th, 1688— had also joined the 
party of his unde William and the Emperor, and, following 
the footsteps of his father as protector of the Beformed Faith, 
had done all that lay in his power to promote the success of 
William's enterprise upon England. The death of Pope 
Innocent XL (August* 1689} seemed to be the only event 
favourable to France. But although Louis XIV. expended 
three million livres to procure the election of Alexander YIU. 
(Cardinal Ottoboni), as Innocent's successor, and though he 
xestcwed Avignon to that pontiff, and yielded on the subject 
of the ambassadorial franchise, yet he did not succeed in 
mining his friendship. Alexander confirmed the election of 
Clement to the Archbishopric of Cologne, and continued to 
refuse bulls of investiture to the Frendi bUhops who had 
been parties to the declaration of 1682. 

Our limits will not permit us to describe at any length the 
war between Louis AlT. and the Grand Alliance, which 
lasted till the Peace of Byswick, in 1697, but only to note 

^ Theatrum Surop. t. ziiL p. 667. ^ Dnmont, t. viL pt. ii. p. 220. 
* iWrf. pp. 841, 267. 
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some of the ehief ineideiits of the different campaigns. The 

ImnerialiBtB had, in 1689, notwithstanding the efforts it was 

still neoessaiy to make against the Turks, brought an arm j of 

80,000 men into the fidd, which was divided into three bod^s, 

imder the command of the Dnke of Lorraine, the Elector of 

Bftvaiia, and the Elector of Brandenburg ; while the Prince 

of Waldeck, in the Netherlands, was at the head of a large 

Batch and Spanish force, composed, however, in great pui 

of Qerman mercenaries. In this quarter Marshal d'Humieres 

was opposed to Waldeck, while Dunis commanded the French 

aim J on the Rhine. In the south the Duke of Noailles 

maintained a French force in Oatslonia. Nothing of much 

importance was done this year ; but on the whole the war 

went in farour of the Impenaliste, who succeeded in recoTer- 

iog "MTa.!!** i^^ Bonn. 

1690. — ^This year Marshal d'Humiires was superseded by OunMigB 
the Dnke of Luxembourg, who infused more yigour into the ^'^^* 
French operations. Luxembourg was a general of the school 
of Oonde ; that is to say, he adueved success by vigour and 
impetuosily rather than by cautious skill and science com- 
binations. On the other hand, these last qualities, which 
were the characteristics of Turenne, were possessed in an 
eminent degree l^ Oatinat. Belonging to a family of the 
Bobe^ or le^ profession, and at fint an adyocate himself, 
Oatinat hsd attained his military rank soldy by his merit 
and almost in spite of the Oourt. Mild and simple in his 
manners, wary and prudent in his manoeuyres, he was be- 
loved by his soldiers, who called him **Fire La Pensfc." 
Oatinat was sent this year into Dauphin^ to watch the move* 
ments of the Duke of Saroy, who was suspected by the French 
Oourt, and not without reason, of favouring the Grand 
Alliance. The extravagant demands of Louis, who required 
Victor Amadous to unite his troops with the army of Oatinat, 
and to admit a French garrison into Yeroelli, verma, and 
even the citadel of Turin itsdf , till a general peace should be 
effeeted, caused the Duke to enter into treaties with Spain 
and the Emperor, June 8rd and 4th ; ^ and on October 20th, 
he joined the (Jrand Alliance by a treaty concluded at the 
Hague with England and the States^OeneraL' This last 
step was taken by Victor Amadens in consequence of his 

1 Damont, t viL pt. IL p. 960 sqq. ' Ibid. p. 272. 
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reTerses. He had sustained from Oatinat in the battle of 
Staffiarda (August 17th) a defeat, which only the skill of a 
youthful general, his oousin the Prince Eugene, had sared 
from becoming a total rout. As the fruits of this yictorj, 
Catinat occupied Salnszo* Susa, and all the country from the 
Alps to ihe Tanaro. During these operations another BVench 
diyision had reduced, without much resistance, the whole of 
Savoy, except the fortress of MontmAiun. ^e only other 
event of importance during this campaign was the decisiye 
victoiT gained by Luxembourg over Prince Waldeck at Fleurus, 
July 1st. The captured standards, more than a hundred in 
number, which Luxembourg sent to Paris on this occasion, 
obtained for him the name of the Ta^pinier de Notre Dame, 
Luxembourg was, however, prevented from following up his 
victory by the orders of Louvois, who forbade him to lay 
siege to Namur or Charieroi. Thus, in this campaign, France 
maintained her preponderance on land, as well as at sea by 
the victory off Beachy Head. The Lnperialists had this year 
lost one of their best leaders by the death of the Duke of 
Lorraine (April). He was succeeded as commander-in-chief 
by MaTimiliau Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria ; but nothing of 
importance took place upon the Bhine. 
cmgiffi 1691. — ^The campaign of this year was singularly barren of 
^^^^ events, though both the French and English Kings took a 
personal part in it. In March, Louis and Luxembourg lay 
siege to Mens, the capital of Hainault, which surrendered in 
less than three weeks. King William, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood, could not muster sufficient troops to venture on 
its relief. Nothing further of importance was done in this 
ouarter, and the campaign in Germany was equally a blank. 
On th^ side of Piedmont, Catinat took Nice, but being con- 
fronted by superior numbers, was forced to evacuate Pied- 
mont; though, by way of compensation, he completed the 
conquest of Savoy by the capture of MontmAian. Noailles 
gained some trifling successes in Spain; and the celebrated 
French corsair, Jean Bart, distinguished himself by his enter- 
prises at sea. One of the most important events of the year 
was the death of Louvois. That minister had become alto- 
gether insupportable to Louis by his insolence, and by the 
errors and even crimes into which he had led him ; and the 
French King could not help expressing the satisfoction he 
felt at his death. Nevertheless, in spite of all his &ults, 
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LoQTois had great admimstratiTe abilities^ and particalarl^ a 
wKmdertal talent for military organization, the lees of which 
it was impossible to snpply. 

169S. — Louis had made extraordinary exertions for the OuuMign 
campaign of this year. The French armies were estimated ^^^ 
at neaily 450,000 men, while 100,000 were levied for the 
navy. So great a force had never before been raised in 
France. Enraged by the loss of Irehind in the preceding 
year, Lonis hi^ resolved to make a grand attempt for the 
restoration of James 11. by a descent npon England. For 
this purpose, and for an attack npon the Spanish Netherhmds, 
his whole power was to be concentrated, whilst in Qermany, 
Piedmont, and Catalonia his armies were to stand on the 
defensiTe. Five hundred transports, caicnlated to convey 
30,000 men, chiefly Irish and British emigrants, were assem- 
bled at La Hogae, Cherbourg, and Havre ; and their passage 
was to be covimd by a Frendi fleet of fifty ships of the line 
under TourviUe. The failure of this attempt by Admiral BmttiaofiA 
Bussell's victory over Tourville, May 19th, and the subse- ^^•• 
quent destruction of great part of the French ships which 
had tak^i refuge at La Hogue, are well known to the English 
reader. With this defeat vanished James's last chance of 
ever regaining the English throne. Lotus's success on land 
afforded him some compensation for this misfortune. In 
May, the King and Luxembourg undertook the siege of 
Namur with upwards of 100,000 men. The town surrendered 
in lera than a week, but one of the forts constructed for its 
nrotection by the celebrated Dutch engineer Cohom, and de- 
lended by himself, held out nearly a month. William m., 
who was in the neighbourhood with about 70,000 men, was 
nnable to render Namur any assiBtance. After the fall of 
that place, Louis returned to Versailles, leaving Luxembourg 
with a much reduced force to make head against William. 
On August 8rd, he was attacked, almost surprised, by William, 
near Steinkirk. The day was obstinatelv contested; both 
sides suffered enormous loss, and though Wiltiam was at 
length obliged to retire, he conducted his retreat in good 
order and without molestation.^ On the side of the Bhine, 

^ The ineonyenient maidi-lock was still partially used by the French 
io&iitry, bat seems to have been abandoned aftar this battle. The 
aUies appear to have been in advance of the French in nsfng the flint* 
look. Mar^, t. ziv. p. IM. 
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ftnd on that of the PyreneoB/the war was altc^^er insig- 
nificant. In the Alps the French suffered some reyeraes* 
The Duke of Savoy crossed into Daaphin^, took Embrun, 
bnmt Chip, and devastated the surrounding country, by way 
of reprisal for the destruction committed by the French in 
Piedmont and the Palatinate. Here a youthful heroine, 
MdUe. de la Tour-du-Pin, directed against the inyaders a 
partisan war&re in a way which procured for her a mill* 
tary pension, and a trophy in St Denis near that of Joan 
of Arc. 
Battle of 1693. — ^Early in June, for the campaign opened hite, the 

5y *^ kings of France and Engknd found themsdyes almost in 
presence in the neighbourhood of Louvain. William m. 
was encamped at the Abbaye du Ptoek, Louis at Oemblours ; 
William had scarcely 50,000 men, Louis had more than double 
that number. The defeat of William would have insured the 
conquest not only of Li^ and Brussels, but of the whole 
Spanish Netherlands. The French army was impatiently 
awaiting the order of attack, when Louis suddenly set off for 
Versailles, and dismembered his army by despatching part of 
it into Qermany, under pretence oi making a diyersion in 
f ayour of the Turks. In fitct Louis, who was fond of be- 
sieging towns that were sure to be taken, was afraid of 
risking his military reputation in the open field, and in spite 
of the earnest entreaties of Luxembourg, flimg away one of 
those opportunities which fortune neyer offers twice. This 
conduct, said to haye been oounselled by Madame de Main- 
tenon, who had accompanied Louis to Namur, rendered him 
the object of derision not only to his enemies, but also to his 
own subjects, and depriyed hun of the confidence and respect 
of his soldiers. He neyer again appeared at the head of his 
troops. The French army was in some degree compensated 
for its disappointment by Luxembourg's yicUwy oyer Williim 
at Neerwinden, July 29th ; purchased, howeyer, by an enor- 
mous loss on their side as well as on that of the alUes.^ 
William, as usual, conducted his retreat with sUll and safety, 

^ This is said to have been the fizat battle decided by a cfaaige with 
the bayonet, which was then nothing bat a sword thnist mto the 
barrel of the mnaket The modern nrathod <rf fixing it was, however, 
invented about this time either by Vanban, or the Scotch general 
Maokay. Martin, t xiv. p. 170. The Duke of Berwick was d^^tued 
in this action. See his Mimoirea, voL L p. 120l 
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80 thftt Lnzemboiu^, who was momentarify expected at 
BnisselB, did not Tentine to follow hinit and was fain, to 
ooatent himself with the capture of Oharleroi. Meanwhile the 
oampaign in Germanj, for the sake of which Louis had relm« 
qnidied the prospect of conqnering the entire Spanish Netiier- 
lands, was almost mill. Here a fine army, nominallj nnder 
the command of l^e Danphin, but in realitf <tf Marshal De 
Loi^;es, achiered onlj the re-conqneat of the rains of Heidel- 
berg, and disgraced itself by pillaging and bnrning what had 
escaped the former devastation, and by exercising the most 
ratUess barbarity on the miserable inhabitants. In Pied- 
mont, Catinat, now a marshal, gained a great victory over the 
Dnke of Savoy at MarsagUa, C^ber Mi, but was unable to 
follow it up for want of money and siege materials. Prince 
Eugene commanded the allied infantry on this occasion. The 
ba^e of MarsagHa, like that of Neerwinden, was in a great 
measure decided by charges with the bayonet In Catalonia, 
Marshal Noailles captured Bosas, June 9th. Thus the ad<- 
vantage of this campaign rested with the French, who were 
also successful at sea. The battle of La Hogne, though 
a severe blow, had not been so fatal to the French navy 
as represented by some historians. France had never had 
larger fleets at sea than in 1693 ; when she had 98 vessels 
afloat, of which 71 were ships of the line, besides 80 
galleys. On June 27th, TourviUe defeated, in the Bay of 
Lagos, Admiral^ Books, who was convoying the English and 
Dutch Smyrna fleet, of which a great part was captured or 
destroyed. 

In the midst of his successes, however, Louis was desirous 
of peace. By the death of Louvois he had lost a minister s^ukm! 
who provided him with the means of winning great victories. 
The French treasury was exhausted, and the nation in general 
in a state of the deepest distress and misery. As Yoltaire 
remarks, '*the people were perishing to the sound of T» Denmu" 
Even at the beginning of the war, in 1689, the kingdom was 
so exhausted by Louis's wars, by the money spent in bribing 
foreign princes and ministers, and by his own profusion and 
extravagance, that recourse had been had to the disgraeeful 
expedient of recasting the specie, and reiMming it at an ad* 
vance of ten per cent, in its nominal value ; ' while, at the 

^ Forbimiiais, i2edb0rdU9 Mr teMiaMtf,ap. Martui» t xiv. p» 120. 
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same time, such was the scaroity of the predous metals, that 
priyate individuals were compelled to send their silyer plate 
and utensilst aboye a certain weighty to the mint. Loais 
himself set ike example by mdting some of his finest yases 
and otlier articles, in order to meet the current expenses 
and the growing national debt, absurd taxes were put upon 
trade and agriccdtnre, which tended to check production and 
augment the public misery. The cultiyation of the land was 
rendered more difficult and expensiye by the large draughts 
upon the peasantry to recruit the army ; and these artificial 
causes of distress were aggrayated in 1692 and 1693 by two 
successiye deficient hary^ts. To these domestic motiyes for 
peace add another of foreign ag^prandisement. The feeble 
and childless Charles 11. of Spain might die at any moment, 
and Louis could not hope to reap has succession while all 
Europe stood confederated and in arms against him. Den- 
mark and Sweden, though they had at firvt furnished some 
troops to the Coalition, had afterwards assumed a neutral 
posture, and had recently entered into a treaty with eadi 
other to make their maritime neutrality respected (March 17tiL, 
1698). Through these Powers, as mediators, Louis offerod 
to make great concessions to the Empire ; to eyacuate almost 
all his recent acquisitions; to abandon his sister-in-law's 
claims on the Palatinate ; nay, eyen to refer the question of 
the BMtnianSf with the exception of Strassburg, to iJie arbi- 
tration of Venice. Louis made concessions eamdly ample to 
^Min and to the Duke of Sayoy. But though the two 
Northern Powers and the Pope zealously endeayouied to 
effect a peace, the Emperor and the Song of England, who 
were encouraged by the exhaustion of France to continue the 
war, frustrated all their attempts for that purpose. A new 
Pontiff now occupied the Apostolic Chair. Alexander Ym. 
had died after a short reign in February, 1691, and was suc- 
ceede dby Cardinal Pignatelli, who assumed the title of Inno- 
cent XIL This Pope was of a more placable temper than 
his predecessors, and Louis XIY. purchased his friendship 
by what the French call a tra/iuadian; that is, a compromise 
on the subject of the Dedaration of 1682. No retractation 
was made of the Gallican doctrines promulgated in the 
Declaration; but the bishops who had signed it, made, in 
their indiyidual capacity, a humble, thou gh somewhat 
equiyocal, apology, with which Innocent "JCU, professed 
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himself satisfied, and gnuited the bulls which had been 
withheld.' 

1694 — ^We now return to the oonrse of the war. Want of 
means compelled Louis XIV. to remain on the def ensiTe, ex- 
cept in Catalonia, where, by inflicting some vigorous blows, he 
hoped to compel Spain to a peace. Marshal NoaQles having 
forced the passage of the Ter (May 27th), drove tiie Spaniards 
from their intrenched position on the otiher side, and captured 
the towns of Palamos, Qerona, and Ostalric : thus threatening 
Bajroelona, which, however, the presence of the English fleet 
under Admiral BusseU deterred him from attacking. The 
campaigns in Piedmont and Germany this year were wholly 
insignificant Even that in the Netherlands, notwithstanding 
ike vast preparations of William m., went oft without a 
battle, through the skilful manoeuvres of Luxembourg. The 
only advantage gained by the allies was the capture of Hui. 
This was the last campaign of Marshal Luxembourg, the 
greatest general then in the French service, who had gained 
almost every battle he fought. He died at the age of sixty* 
seven, January 4th, 1695, in consequence of his gallantries 
and debaucheries* which he still continued to pursue, in spite 
of his years and his deformed person. 

The naval war this year was more fertile in incidents than 
that on land. An attack of the English and Dutch fleets upon 
Brest was repulsed with some loss, chiefly through the trefuih- 
ery of Marlborough, who had privately informed James II. of 
the intended enterprise, and had thus enabled the French to 
put themselves in a posture of def ence« The combined fleet, 
in retiring, bombarded Dieppe, Havre, Dunkirk, and Calus ; 
but, except the burning of Dieppe, without much effect Mean- 
while, the celebrated French corsairs, Jean Bart, Duguai 
Trouin, Petit Benau, and others, filled the narrow seas with 
the renown of their valour, and the hearts of the Dutch and 
English merchants with grief for their losses. 

1695. — After the death of Marshal Luxembourg the com* OmbmIsii 
mand of the French army in the Netherlands was bestowed on ^^^' 
Villeroi, son of Louis's tutor, and the companion of his youth ; 
a &vourite at Court, but little oualified for the important post 
with which he was intrusted. His only feat during the cam- 
paign was a savage and useless bombardment of BrusseLs, 

> Bauflset, HUL de Baauei, t. iL p. 206> sqq. 
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which, hoireyer, did not save Namur from fiJling into the 
hands of the allies (September 6th). This was almost the only 
considerable success of William since the commencement of 
the war ; and as it was also the first of Louis's conquests re* 
taken from him by force, it produced a great sensation in 
Europe. On the biojikB of the Bhine the French repeated 
without hindrance tiieir usual summer raragee, but attempted 
nothing further. In Piedmont, Louis and the Duke of Savoy 
had alroady come to an understanding with each other. Victor 
Amadous deceived the Imperial and Spanish generals by a 
collusion with France, by which it was arranged that OanJe 
should be surrendered to him by the French commandant after 
a kind of mock siege, but on condition that its fortifications 
should be demolished, and its military importance thus annihi- 
lated. Victor Amadous contrived, by his dilatoriness, to make 
this the only operation of the year.^ In order, however, to 
throw dust into the eyes of the allies, he acceded to the re- 
newal of the Grand Alliance, which was again signed this year 
by the Emperor, the King of Spain, the "Kmg of England, the 
States-G^ieral, the Bishop of Munster, the Duke (now Elec- 
tor) of Hanover, and the Electors of Bavaria and Branden- 
burg. The war at sea was confined to useless bombardments 
of a few places on the French coast by the English and Dutch 



GamiMign 1696. — ^The cami>aig^ in Flanders this year was a vast and 
of i^MW- almost ridiculous display of force, without the striking of a 
single blow. Armies of 250,000 men, under William and 
Vaudemont on one side, Villeroi and Boufflers on the other, 
watched one another several months, without coming to an 
engagement. The campaign in Gkrmany was, as usual, equally 
featureless. In Piedmont, Victor Amadous threw off the mask, 
and conclud ed an advantageous treaty, offensive and defensive, 
with Louis XIV. (August 29th). The Duke, who was to be 
allowed a fair and reasonable period to disengage himself from 
the Grand Alliance, was to recover, at the general peace, 
Pinerolo, the key of Italy, which Bichelieu had been at such 
pains to acquire ; Savoy, Susa, and the county of Nice were 
also to be restored to him. The Duke of Burgundy, the eldest 
of the French Sling's grandsons, was to marry the Duke's 
eldest daughter. If the neutrality of Italy was not effected by 

1 Martin, t. xiv. p. 210. 
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that time, the Duke was to unite his foroes with those of Franoe, 
to take the oommand of the oombined armj, to reoeire a sub- 
sidy of 100,000 crowns a month, and to be invested with 
whatsoever omqnests should be made in the Milanese.^ The 
Cabinets of Vienna and Madrid, exasperated by the Duke's 
treachery, at first refused the neutrality of Italy, in spite of 
the instances of the Pope, the Venetians, and other Italian 
Powers ; but Victor Amadous, haying united his forces with 
those of Catinat, laid siege to Valenza, and threatened the in- 
Tasion of the Milanese ; and the allied generals, finding them- 
selres unable to oppose him, used the power with which they 
had been famished in case of extreme necessity, to accept the 
neutrality of the Italian peninsula (October 7tii). 

Although the treaty with Victor Amadous strengthened Ncgotsia. 
the hands of Louis by placing another army at his disposal, ^^"'^ 
he nerertheless made adrances to the allies for peace. 
William IQ. seemed not disinclined to listen to them. The 
Dutch and English, whose commerce bad suffered enormously 
by the French privateers, had begun to perceive that they 
were bearing almost the whole brunt of the war for the bene- 
fit of the Emperor. Leopold alone was averse to a peace for 
the very same reason that Louis desired one — ^the question, 
namely, of the l^)anish Succession. At length, however, on 
the intimation of Sweden, the mediating Power, that if he 
persisted in his refusal to negotiate, Great Britain and the 
States-Qeneral would conclude a separate peace with France, 
he consented to send plenipotentiaries to Ktswicx, a village 
near the Hague, where a Congress was opened May 9th, 1697, 
in William's Ch&teau of Neuburg Hansen. 

While the negotiations were going on, preparations were Peace of 
made by the French for conducting on a grand scale the cam- yjffl^^* 
paign in the Netherlands. They were also pushing with vigour 
the war in Oatalonia. The Duke of Vend6me, who succeeded 
Noailles in this quarter in 1695, had not hitherto been able to 
effect lUQiything of importance ; but this year, being assisted 
by the Irench fleet under D'Estr^, he laid siege to Barce- 
lona, and compelled it to surrender, August 10th. The fall 
of this place, and the distracted and distressed condition of 
the Spanish monarchy, induced the Cabinet of Charles IE. to 
accept the uttimatum offered by Louis ; and on the 80th of 

1 Dumont, t. vii. pt. ii. p. 308. 
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September^ three Bepiurate treaties were signed between Franoe 
on tiie one side, and jBLoUand, England, and Spain on the other. 
The only article of importance in the treaty between France 
and the States-Oeneral was the restoration by the latter of 
Pondioherry, which th^ had captured, to the French East 
India Company. The Dutch also concluded on Ihe same day 
a very adTantageous treaty of co mmer ce with France. By the 
treaty with Great Britain, Louis XIV. recognized Willisjn as 
the lawful long of that country, and bound himself to lend no 
further help to his enemies, that is, to James 11. ; a step which 
must haye been most painful to Louis, both from his love of 
theStuartsandhishatredof the Prince of Orange. Thepoints 
in dispute between William and his &ther-ih-law had, indeed, 
formed the chief difficulties in the secret preliminary discus- 
sions held this summer at Hall, between Marshal BoufSers 
and William's confidant, Bentinck, Earl of Portland. The only 
other article of much importance in this treaty was the re- 
storation, by both parties, of the conquests they had made in 
America. 

By the third treaty, with Spain, Louis restored to that 
Power Gerona» Bosas, Cenrera, and Barcelona in Catalonia ; 
also, with a few exceptions, all the places in the Spanish 
Netherlands which had been taken by him during the war, as 
well as all the places in that country which had been reu/nUed 
since the Peace of Nimeguen, except certain towns and villages 
which Louis pretended to be dependencies of XTharlemont, 
Maubeuge, and other towns previously ceded to him. 

By a separate article Leopold and me Empire were allowed 
all tilie month of October to accede to the ultimatum, and a 
suspension of arms was granted for the same period. The 
Imperial plenipotentiaries signed a treaty with Franoe, October 
90th, on the basis of those of Westphalia and Nim^^en. 
Louis restored all the places which had been rewnited to his 
Crown with the exception of those in Alsace ; and thus the 
Bishop of Strassbuig, the nobles of Higher and Lower Alsace, 
the t^ Imperial cities, and the immediate nobility of Lower 
Alsace, beoune thenceforward the vassals and subjects of 
France. TfaeDukeof Lorraine^ was restored to his dominions, 

^ Leopold, wlio became the stem of the new House of Aurtria, which 
mounted the Imperial throne after the extinction of the male line of 
the House of Hatebm:g in 1745. We have already mentioned the death 
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with the reservation of Barre Louis. The BaTarian Prinoe» 
Joseph Clement, remained in possession of the Electorate of 
Cologne; while the Elector Palatine engaged to nay the 
Duchess of Orleans 200,000 francs per amiom till tne Pope 
should have pronounced his arbitration.^ 

At the last moment before the treaty was signed, the French 
ministers, under threats of renewing the war, effected the in- 
sertion of the following clause into the fourth article : '* That 
the Soman Catholic reUgion should remain, in the places re- 
stored, on the same footing as it then was." In the numerous 
Protestant towns and TiUflnges which the French had reunited, 
th^ had introduced the Boman Catholic service, and had com- 
piled the Protestants to lend their churches for that purpose. 
This clause laid the foundation for new dissensions between 
the Catholics and Protestants of Qerman j.' 

Thus a war which had lasted nine years, and which had 
been carried on with such mighty efforts on all sides did not 
produce consequences so important as might have been ex- 
pected. For the first time since the ministry of Bichelieu 
France had lost ground, and, with the exception of Strassburg, 
had abandoned tiie acquisitions of 1684 for the limits pre- 
scribed by the Peace of Nimeguen in 1678. For Europe in 
general the most important result was that the Stuarts were 
for ever deprived of the throne of England ; and that country, 
liberated from French influence, beobme tiie counterpoise of 
France in the European system. From this period the colonial 
interests of England gradually became of the first import- 
ance ; and she i^opted, for the most part, the policy of allying 
hersc^ with those countries which had reason to dread the 
ambition of France. 

of Leopold's father, Charles V., in 1600. Charles died with a great 
lepntaiion ss a man of leaminff, an able gnneral, and cood diplomatiit: 
Louis XIV. said of him :— *< Qail ^taitle plus grand, le plus sage, et 
le pins ffyiiaeeax de ses ennemies."— His TMta$nMt FolttiqWy wldch 
appeared in the midst of the negotiations for the Peaoe of Ryswick, 
pTodooed a great sensation in Europe. 

I Dnmont, t. vlL pt iL p. 421. 

' 8ee Mensely Ntuert Ouch, der Deutachen, B. iv. Kap. SO. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

TBB WAB OF TKB aPAJETISH 8VOCS8SIOV 

THE question of tke Spanish Succession, the chief motire 
with Louis XrV. for concluding the somewhat disadTun- 
tageouB Peace of Byswick, engrosseoL towards the dose of the 
seventeenth century, the attention of European statesmen. 
An attack of tertian fever, in 1697, had still further shattered 
the feeble constitution of Charles II. ; and though he survived 
three or four years a disorder which had threatened to be 
fatal, the effects of it at length brought him to the tomb. 
Feeble both in body and mind, his life had been notldng but 
a protracted malady, in which the last descendant of the 
Emperor Charles Y. seemed to typify the declining kingdom 
over which he reigned. 

The majority of Charles 11. had been fixed at the age of 
fifteen, and the first act of his accession had been a kind of 
revolution. Maria Anna, the Queen Dowager, after the ex- 
pulsion of Niethard (vol. iii. p. 445) had created Yalenzuelo a 
Marquis and grandee of the first class, and at length made 
him prime minister; while Don John of Austria was con- 
demned to a sort of banishment in his governments of Aragon 
and Catalonia. But in 1677, when Charles II. attained his 
majority, he recalled John to Court ; the Queen was shut up 
in a convent at Toledo, and Yalensuelo banished to the 
Philippine Islands. Don John's administration, however, did 
not answer to the opinion which had been formed of his 
abilities. He found Spain involved in a rmnous war with 
France, which he was forced to tenmnate by acceding to the 
humiliating Peace of Nimeguen ; and he further aUenated 
the affections of the Spaniards, who detested the French, 
by negotiating a marriage between Charles IL and Maria 
Iiouisa of Orleans, niece of Louis XIY. This union, which 
was celebrated at Quintanapullai in October, 1679, he did not 
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liye to see. He died in the preoeding month, in his fiftieth 
year, worn oat, it is said, hj chagrin at his nnpopalaritj and 
by the anxiety occasioned by the machiitations of the Queen's 
mends. The Qneen Dowager was now recalled ; bnt, having 
grown eantioas from her laie misfortunes, took bat little part 
in the conduct of aAdrs. Hie young King, who was himsetf 
incapable of business, successively intrusted the administra- 
tion to a secretary named Bguia, to the Duke of Medina Celi, 
the Counts of Oropesa and Melgar, tiie Dukes of Sessa and 
IhfEmtado, and the Count of Monterey ; but these ministers, 
though differing in talent, all proTcd unequal to the task of 
raising Spain from the misery into which she was sunk, which 
was aggravated, not only by bad fiscal measures, but also by 
the natural calamities of earthquakes, hurricanes, inunda^ 
tions, and famines. The death of Charles II.'s wife, Maria 
Louisa, in 1689, and his marriage the following year with 
Mary Anne, of Neuburg, a sister of the Empress, naturally 
tended to draw him under the influence of the Austrian 
Court ; especially as Mary Anne, after the death of the Queen 
Dowager, in 1696, obtained more undivided sway over her 
husbs^d. This circumstance favoured the Imperial claims to 
the Spanish succession; but in order to understand that 
question, and the politics of the diJSerent parties concerned in 
it, we must here give an account of the origin of their 
claims. 

The three^ principal claimants were, first, the Dauphin of OoaitiMiof 
France, as son of the elder sister of Charles 11. ; second, Joseph ^^.4*^ 
Ferdinand, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria, as grandson of his 
second sister ; and third, the Emperor Leopold. The Emperor 
at first claimed, as male representative of the younger branch 
of the House of Austria, being descended from Ferdinand, 
second son of Philip and Joanna of Castile ; and he alleged, 
in support of his claim, the family conventions entered into 
by the House of Austria; by which, if the males of one 
branch became extinct, the succession was to pass to the males 
of the next branch, to the exclusion of females, who could 

^ There were two or three other daimantB, whom it is soaraely 
necessary to mentioii, viz., Victor Amadens of Savqy, as descended 
from Catharine, second daughter of Philip 11. ; ana the Duke of 
Orleans, as son of Anne of Anstria, eldest daughter of Philip III. and 
wife of Louis XIII. The latter daim wonld evident^ vest hi 
Louis XIV. Also, Don Pedro IL of PortngaL 
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not snooeed except in deCanlt of heirs nude of all the bmnches. 
Bat as it was redied, that particular arrangements among 
members of the Monse of Anstria eonld not abrogate the 
fondftmental laws of Spain, bj which direct female heirs were 
preferred to collateral male heirs. Leopold withdrew this 
argument and substituted another claim in right of his 
mother. Maria Anna, daughter of Philip m. of Spain, who 
had done no act to inTalidate her succession to the Spanish 
Crown. 
AttitadBof In preferring this claim, Leopold became the rival of his 
* *' own grandson, the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. Leopold had 
married for his first wife, Margaret, second daughter of 
Philip lY. of Spain, and younger sister of Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Louis XIY. ; and as Margaret had made no re- 
nunciation of the Spanish Crown, and had been named 
among his heirs by Philip lY., she seemed to have a pre- 
ferable title to her elder sister. Leopold had had by her an 
only daughter, Mary Antoinette, now dead, who had married 
Max Emanud, Elector of Bavaria, and had had by him 
Joseph Ferdinand, the Electoral Prince in question, who, if 
the rights of his mother were admitted ,was entitled to the 
Spanish throne. But Leopold, to guard against any claim 
which might divert the Spanish Succession from the House of 
Austria to that of Bavaria, had caused his daughter to 
execute an act of renunciation at the time of her marriage, 
which, however, had never been ratified either by the King of 
Spain or by the Cortes. 

It was plain, however, that a question of such vast European 
importance would not be decided by the strict rules of 
heireditary succession, but must become a subject of nego- 
tiation, and even dt war. The European Powers would 
hardly stand quietiy by and see the vast dominions of Spain 
annexed to the already overgrown power of the Emperor; 
and Leopold, to evade this objection, transferred his claim to 
the Archduke Charles, his second son by his marriage with 
Eleanor Magdalene, Princess Palatine of Neuburg : his eldest 
son Joseph, by the same marriage, having been elected King 
of the Romans, in 1690, and thus destined to succeed him on 
the Imperial throne. In like manner, to obviate any objection 
to the union of Prance and Spain, Louis ultimately proposed 
to pve the crown of the latter country to Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, second son of the Dauphin. 
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The Sjxig of Spain's aeoond wife, Mary Anne of Keabnrg, Atataitoof 
being a sistor of the Empieea, naturally promoted the riewv ^'*^' 
of J^opold ; in which, noweirer, she was opposed by the 
Queen-Mother, Mary Anne of Anstria^ who was in &Toar of 
^ Electoxal Prince of Bavaria; while Charles, incapable of 
forming a judgment, or maintaining an opinion of his own, 
was drawn to either side alternately/ The Austrian influence 
began, indeed, to piedomiaate after the death of the Queen- 
Motiier in 1696; but her representations had made so UyelT 
an impression on Charles that he is said to haye made a wiU 
in favour of the Electoral Prince of Bavaria. It was to efface 
these impressions that Leopold sent as his ambassador to 
Spain Count Harrach, a yeteran diplomatist, who was charged 
to obtain the substitution of the Archduke Charles for the 
Bayarian Prince. Charles 11. consented to this arrangement, 
proyided the Emperor would send that Prince into Spain, 
together with a force of 10,000 men, to assist in expelling the 
Fieneh from Catalonia; but Leopold, embarrassed at that time 
by the Turkish war, declined a proposal which suited neither 
ms means nor his iaclination. The negotiations lingered, and 
France, meanwhile, concluded the Peace of Byswick, which 
put an end to the hopes which Leopold had founded on the 
Orand Alliance. England and Holland, in spite of their 
engag^ements with Leopold, inclined towards the Bayarian 
party, as best calculated to maintain the balance of power ; 
and iJius they abandoned the Emperor in the negotiations at 
Byswick, in which not a word was said about the Spanish 
succession. 

To counteract the Austrian influence, Louis 2ULV. de- nrik_ 
spatched the Count d'Haroouri to Madrid early in 1698. ^__ 
The Germans were not popular ui Spain ; the Queen, by her ^^^8. 
maladroitness, had alienated seyeral of the ministers and 

^ Louis XIV., in his ImtruoHim to the Marquis d'Haieout, giyes 
the foUowing description of Charles II. :— " Ce prince a pass^ sa yie 
dans nne prSonde ignorance ; jamaiB ses nropres int^rdts ne Ini ont 
^t^ expliqn^, et rextr§me aversion qwon avait pris soin de Inl 
inspirer jmoot la France est la seole mazime dont on ait prj^tendn 
rinstmire. 8a propre inclination Ta tioign^ des alEures, sa timidit<( 
Ini a fait haXr le monde ; son temperament est prompt, ool^, et le 

rrte k nne extreme m^lanoolie/' etc Ap. Garden, BiH, des Ti xUUSj 
iL p. 187. Charles's ignorance was snch that, when Lonis XIV. 
took Mons, he thought that the place had been captued fiom 
William m. instead^himself. 
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grandee*, whom D'Hareourt, by his popular manners and 
winning address, and partly, also, it is said^ by bribery, 
suooeeded in condliating to ihe French cause; and among 
them, in pariicQlar, the Cardinal Fortocairero, Archbishop 
of Toledo, one of the most inflaential men in Spain. The 
Frendi ambassador also worked on the timid mind of Charles 
by threats, and plainly intimated a resort to force if the 
rights of the children of France should be superseded. 
By these means he induced the King of Spain at least to 
postpone any declaration in favour of the Archduke Charles, 
though without pressing the nomination of the Duke of 
Anjou, on wluch Iiouis hunself had not yet determined. The 
Fr^ch King felt the impossibility of securing the entire 
Spanish Succession without kindling afresh a general war 
in Europe, for which he was but iU-prepared ; and he was 
therefore incUned to listen to the oyertures made to him 
by William m., through the Earl of Portland, for a parti- 
tion. As the Emperor now claimed the undivided succession 
for his second son, it was useless to think of renewing with 
him the eventual treaty of 1688 ; the better plan, therefore, 
seemed to be to come to an understanding with the King of 
England, and to force the Emperor to accept the settlement 
which they should agree upon. After long negotiations, a 
secret treaty was concluded at the Hague, October 11th, 
1698, between France, England, and Holland. By this, which 
has been called the First Ihreaty of Partition, it was agreed 
that on the death of Charles ll. without issue, the Dauphin 
should have the two Sicilies, the Tuscan ports, the mar- 
quisate of Finale in liguria, and the province of Guipuacoa ; 
tiiat the Archduke Charles should have the Milanese ; and 
that the remainder of the Spanish possessions, including the 
Belgian provinces, should fall to the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria.^ 

Although the share thus assigned to France in the Spanish 

^*^^ spoils was far inferior to that apportioned to her by the 
1700. ' eventual treaty with the Emperor, and though, to conciliate 
England and Holland, she had renounced her pretensions to 
the Flemish provinces, still the share which she thus obtained 
of Italy was most important.* Charles II. was very indignant 
on learning — ^for the secret soon oozed out — ^this dismember- 

^ Dunont, t viL pt ii p. 442. > See Martin, t. xiv. p. 868. 
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ment of his monajpehy ; and be reaeDted it bj making a new 
will, in wbieh he appointed the Electoral Prince his nniyeraal 
heir, and named uie Qneen, his irife, Begent during the 
minoritjr oi Ferdinand Joseph. But all theee arrangements 
were snddenl j oTerthiown bj an unexpected eyent. The 
Bavarian Prince died at Brussels in February, 1699, at the 
age of six years. By his death the contests of the Austrian 
and Frendh parties were renewed with more vigour than 
ever at Madrid, the choice being now restricted between two 
parties, instead of three. The Spanish Queen exerted herself 
in fayour of the Archduke Charles, while Portocarrero and 
the French party endeaToured to sway the mind of the King 
by suporstitious terrors. Meanwhile Louis XIV. made oyer- 
tures to William TTT. for another partition treaty, which was 
executed at the Hague in March, 1700, by the parties to the 
former one. Iiouis being aware that the Maritime Powers 
would nerer consent tiiat Spain and the Indies should fall to 
the share of France, now agreed that the greater part of the 
Spanish Succession should be assigned to the Archduke 
Charles, but on condition that the Crown of Spain should 
neyer be united with that of the Empire, the Dauphin re- 
taining what had been apportioned to him in the former 
treaty, with the addition ox Lorraine. The Duke of Lorraine, 
proyided he should accede to the treaty, was to haye the 
Duchy of Milan, whidi in the preyious treaty had been giyen 
to the Archduke Charles. Three months were to be allowed 
to the Emperor to adhere to the treaty ; and upon his defini- 
tiye ref ussi, the share of the Archduke was to pass to a third 
party, not named, but who was understood to be the Duke of 
8ayoy.» 

Thus the Spanish Succession was disposed of by two foreign 
Powers, one being a party interested in it, without consulting 
the Spanish monarch or nation, whose spoils were thus un- 
ceremoniously divided. Sudi a proceeding naturally irritated 
the Courts both of Vienna and Madrid, and their anger was 
principally directed against William HE. for interfering in a 
matter in which he was not directly concerned. So loud 
were the complaints of the Spanish minister at London that 
William ordeored him to quit the kingdom ; a step which was 
answered by the dismissial from Spain of the JBritish and 

^ Damont, t. yii. pt iL p. 477. 
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Dutch ftmbmw adoCT. The Emperor at first endeaToured to 
{persuade Louk XIY. to enter into a direct and separate nego* 
tiation ; but not succeeding, refused to accept the Treaty of 
Partition. The other European Powers* to whom the treat j 
had been officially communicated, hesitated to guarantee it, 
and seemed inclined to await the course of CTcnts. Only the 
Duke of Lorraine accepted the proposed exchange. 
vt Uknoi Meanwhile the struggle of tike contending parties was re- 
theiawyos. doubled at Madrid. Each seemed alternately to gain the 
ascendant over the wayering mind of Oharles, who was 
inclined to listen to eyerybody except the Cortes. At Imgth 
Portocarrero, availing himself of his sacred ofltoe, and rmre- 
senting to the King that his eternal salvation depended on 
the appointment of a rightful successor, prevailed on him to 
submit the question to the prof oundest lawyers of Spain and 
Italy. These decided unanimously in favour of the House of 
Bourbon, provided means were taken to prevent the imion of 
the French and Spanish Crowns, the sole object of the renun- 
ciation of Maria Theresa. Charles, not content wit h this 
decision, referred the matter to Pope Innocent XII., who 
confirmed it, and added a letter strongly urging the Catholic 
King, as he valued his salvation, to secure Uie undivided 
inheritance of the Spanish monarchy to a son of the Dauphin, 
the rightful heir, 
wmof It was not, however, till after he had obtained the opinions 

^^''*'^°- of the Council of CastUe and the Council of State, which 
agreed with that given by tihe Pope, that Charles, under the 
renewed spiritual menaces of the Archbishop of Toledo, at 
last drew up a testament in fikvour of the House of Bourbon. 
But as Louis XIV. had ostensibly bound himself to a different 
course of policy by the Treaty of Partition, Chaiies appears 
first of all to have obtained from the French Sing an assurance 
that he would accept a bequest of the whole Spanish monarchy, 
instead of a dismemberment, which was highly distasteful to 
tlie nation.^ On October 2nd, 1700, Charles signed a will in 
which, after many injunctions to his successor on the subject 
of reUgion, he deelaied his heir to be his nearest kinsman 
after those destined to mount the tbrone of France ; that is 
to say, the Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin. 

^ See MmoiTM de Toici, ap. Coxe, Memoirt of 1^ Bmu^an Kingt 
of Spam, voL L p. 74. 
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Should the I>iike of Anjou inherit the throne of Franoet and 
l»efer it to that of Spun, then hia jonnoer brothert the Doke 
oi Benriy was namea in his stead ; and in his de&nlt, the 
Arehdnke Charles and the Dnke of Savoy sucoessiTely. 
Charles strictly enjoined his snooessors not to alienate any 
part of the Spanish monarchy. He died about a month after 
signing this will (NoTomber 1st), in the thurty^ninth year of 
his age and thirty-serenth of his reign.^ 

Hm Spain consulted her real interests, she would probably 
have adopted another pretender, Bon Pedro IE. Sang of Portu« 
gal ; whose claims, deiiTed from Joanna, putatiye daughter 
of Henry the Impotent, were, howeyer, neyer seriously re- 
garded. By such a choice the union of Spain and Portugal 
might haTe been pacifically achieyed; but the Spaniards, 
anxious to keep together a monardiy of whose extension they 
were proud, though they had not themselyes the power to 
defend it, preferred the French Prince as more capable of 
inft.iififa.ming an empire which was at once their glory and 
their ruin. 

By the will, a Junta, or Council, of Begen^ was established, ^^^^^ 
consisting of the Queen, as President, tiie Primate (Cardinal the?^^^ 
Portocarrero) the Inquisitor-Gteneral, the Presidents of Castile 
and Aragon, and two representatiyes of the grandees and 
Cknmcil of State. The Junta immediately assumed the direc- 
tion of afbirs, and deflpatched a messenger to Louis with a 
copy of the wilL Should Louis refuse to accept the inherit- 
ance, the messenger was instructed to proceed to Vienna and 
offer it to the Archduke Charles. The matter bad been already 
discussed and decided ; a French courier had preyiously arriyed 
with the news, when Louis summoned a council consisting of 
the Dauphin, and three ministers of state, the chancellor Pont- 
chartrain, the Duke de Beauyilliers, and Torci the foreign 
secretary, to discuss the momentous question of acceptance 

^ The will is in Domont, t. rii. pt. ii.jp. 485. RaapeetiKig the Spanish 
Sncoesflion In general, see Lamberty, Mem. jfottr tervir d FHtgi. du 
xmiiime SUde, t, L : Mem. secrets sur ntahhssement de la maison de 
Bourbon en Espaaney extraits de la oomspondance du Marquis de 
Loaville, t. i (Faris, 1818); Mignet, Nigoe. relatives d la suee. 
^Sspaane (in Doe. inidiis sm- FBtst. de fYanee) ; Letters of Count 
Sehomberg, the Earl of Manchester, and Harcourt, in Coles' Memoirs 
<^ Affairs of State, and in the Hardwicke CoUeetion; Coxe, Memoirs 
of the Bourbon Kings of Spain, Hist. Introd. I m. ; Lord Mahon, War 
of the Succession in Spam. 
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or rejection. Louis had to decide between a crown for Us 
grandson, or the aggrandisement of France aooording to the 
Treaty of Partition. A decision either waj mig^t produce a 
war ; but in the one case it would probably be short and suc- 
cessful, in the other it would be impossible to predict either 
its length or its issue. BeauyilUers alone is said to haye de- 
clared against accepting the offer. His principal arguments 
were : that Louis would be accused of Tiolating his engage- 
ments with England and HoUand, who would not suffer him 
to give the law, in the name of his grandson, to the vast 
monarchy of Spain ; that the wounds which France had re- 
ceived were still bleeding, and in case of acceptance must be 
again opened in a general European war; and that it would 
be a hundred times moro advantageous for France to unite 
seyeral fine provinces to the monardiy than to place a Fronch 
Prince on a foroign throne, whose descendants would them- 
selyes shortly become strangers to the country of their ances- 
tors. On the other side it was urged by Tord that the question 
lay not between war and peace, but between one war and an- 
other — ^between the Spanish monarchy or nothing ; that, the 
will substituting the House of Austria for Franoe, thero 
could be no ground for daiming part of the inheritance, after 
rojecting the whole ; that even this part would haye to be 
conauered from the Austrians, aided by the Spaniards, who 
would support the integrity of their monarchy; that the 
English and Dutch would lend only a feeble aid, and probably 
abandon the contest altogether ; and that thus an Austrian 
Prince would be again planted on the Pyrenees.^ The chan- 
cellor meroly summed up the arguments without pronouncing 
any opinion ; while the Dauphin, with unwonted energy, de- 
manded the acceptance of the will, and declared that he would 
not ronounce his claims except in fikvour of his son, the Duke 
of Anjou. 
i^Mdi XIV. This discussion seems to have been a mere ceremony for 
triS!!noa * the sake of appearances, and it is probable that Louis JQY. 
had signified his assent to the will heiore its execution. Louis 
did not declare his resolution till three days after the meeting 
of the Council ; when, in the presence of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, at Versailles, he announced it by addressing the Duke 
of Anjou as follows : " Sir, the Sang of Spain has made you 

^ For the argmnents, see Mignet, NigoekUUms, etc 
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a King. The grandees demaiidyoii* the people of Spain dedre 
joo, and I give mj consent.'* The Spanish ambassador, on 
his knees, then sainted and complimented his new master 
as " Philip Y./' the folding doom were thrown open, Louis 
presented his grandson to the assembled conrtiers with the 
words, '* Sirs, here is the Ejng of Spain," and the ceremony 
ended bj Lonis exhorting Philip to be a good Spaniara, 
but at the same time to remember that he was bom a French* 



By character, howeyer, PhUip Y. might easilT haye been a Pbmp y. of 
lineal descendant of Philip lY., 1o doselj did his habits re- ^p^- 
semble those of the hereditary Spanish Honse. Shy, hjpo- 
chondnac, docile, monotonously reg^ular, without either great 
faults or striking yiitues, he was fit only to be goyem^, as 
his predecessors had been before him. At the time of his ac- 
cession, indeed, being then only seyenteen years of age, Philip's 
character was as yet undeyeloped, and consequently u nknow n 
to the Spaniards. Immediately on receipt of Louis iLLY.'s 
answer, the Junta caused Philip Y. to be proclaimed at 
Miadrid, and addressed a letter to the Most Ohristian King, 
in which they begged him to dispose of eyerything in Spain, 
and assured him that his orders should be as exactly obeyed 
as in France. Philip passed the Bidasoa January 22nd, 1701, 
and on February 18th entered Madrid, where he was receiyed 
with the acclamations of the people. AH the European pro- 
yinces, all the American and Asiatic possessions, of the yast 
Spanish Empire immediately recognized the new Monarch ; 
nor was his title at first disputed by the greater part of the 
European Powers. The Elector of Bayaria, then resident at 
Brusseb as goyemor of the Catholic Netherlands — a dignity 
which had l^n procured for him by William HI. — ^was the 
first prince who recognized Philip Y. ; both from hatred of 
the Emperor, whom he suspected of haying poisoned his son, 
and from the hope that Louis would conyert his goyernment 
in the Netherlands into an hereditary one. Louis XIY., as 
was indeed bis interest, showed eyery disposition to conciliate 
the Courts of Europe. His minister at the Hague was in- 
structed to insist on the sacrifices which the Frendh King had 
made in not accepting the Partition Treaty, which would haye 
aggrandized France by the addition of so many fine proyinces; 
to declare that he had renounced these adyaatages rather 
than cause a war which would disturb the repose ox Europe ; 
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and to point out that had he adhered to the Treaty, a war must 
have ineTitablj ensued both with ^Mdn and Austria; the 
former nation being determined that their monarchy should 
not be divided, which, in the eyent of his refusal to accept it, 
would have been offeied to the Archduke Charles.^ 
wnuamin. Although this reasoning did not satisfy William in., he 
J^^^' was compelled for a time, by the force of circumstances, to 
m^y. acquiesce in it. In England, William's goyemment was not 
popular, owing to the Treaties of Partition ; the nation was 
at that time ayerse to a war with France, and it would haye 
been impossible for him to obtain from Parliament the neces- 
sary supplies for carrying it on. With regard to Holland, 
Louis cunched his reasonings by an appeal to force. Byyirtoe 
ai a conyention with Philip IL, some of the cities of the Spanish 
Netherlands, as Antwerp, Namur, Charleroi, and others, were 
garrisoned by Dutch troops, in order that they might serye 
as a barrier against France. But Louis, haying obtained 
from Madrid authority to take such measures as he should 
deem necessary for the public good, the Elector of Bayaria, 
as goyemor of the Netherlands, was instructed to pay the 
same deference to his orders as to those of Philip V. ; and 
the Elector, who, as we haye said, was well inclined to France, 
readily permitted French troops to enter the towns garrisoned 
by the Dutch. On the pretence that the States-(}eneral were 
preparing a league, in conjunction with England, against 
igvgMiiM Philip Y. and France, the Dutch were now requi^ to eyacuate 
itetoimt. these towns; and they were not eyen allowed a free retreat 
till the States, alarmed at the force which menaced their 
frontier, consented to acknowledge Philip Y. as "King of 
Spain.' William, haying at present no means of resistance, 
found it expedient to follow his example. In April, 1701, 
he addressed a letter to Philip Y., in which he congratulated 
''his yeij dear brother" on his happy accession.* 
jtoRiMBB ^ The situation of the rest of Europe was also, on the whole, 
S^^' at first fayourable to PhiUp Y. The Northern and Eastern 
Powers were occupied with the great war that had broken out 
among them. The greater part of the German princes, stru<& 
with astonishment that the Trealyof Partition, to which they 

^ MMnokei de Lamberty, t L p. 221 ; Coze, Memaira of the Bourbon 
KinM of Spain, ch. iL 

* Thnoelii, Dtg heiliaen Bom. Beieht Stoats Ada, t i p. M6. 

* La Torres ap. Mamn, t. xiy. p. 372. 
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hAd been so earnestly pressed to aooede» should have been so 
suddenly abandoned* remained silent and inactiye. The 
Emperor Leopold was threatened in his hereditary States by 
a Hungarian insurrection, while the Empire was in the throes 
of a crisis occasioned by the erection <rf the Hanoverian Elec- 
torate ; the States confederated against this innoTation were 
arming, and the Diet had been c(»npelled to suspend its 
delib^tions. Some of the Oerman princes, as the Electors 
of Bavaria, and Cologne, the Dukes of Brunswick Wolfen- 
buttel, and Saxe Qotha, and the Bishop of Munster, declared 
for Fiance ; and in March, 1701, Bavaria concluded a formal 
treaty of alliance with Louis. The Duke of Savoy, already 
connected with Franoe by the marriage of his daughteor 
Adelaide to the Duke of Burgundy, and now further gained 
by the union of his younger daughter, Louisa Gabriella, with 
Philip Y., as weU as by the post of generalissimo of the 
Crowns of France and Spain in Italy, was among the first to 
recognize the new King of Spain; and he also engaged to 
allow the French troops at all times free passage into Italy. 
The marriage of Fhuip and the Piedmontese Princess was 
celebrated at Figueras in September, 1701. The bride was 
only in her fourteenth year, and as her extreme youth naturally 
gave rise to the expectation that she would be governed by 
some adviser, the Court of Versailles selected as her Ccumerera 
Mayor, or chief lady of her household, the celebrated Princess 
Ononi (or Des Undns), who had gained the friendship and 
confidence of Madame de Maintenon, and who was deemed 
weU fitted to promote French interests at the Spaiush Court 
The example of Victor Amadous was foUowed by the Duke of 
Mantua (February, 1701). Portugal also pronounced itself in 
favour of the new Sjpanish dynasty, and ultimately a treaty 
was concluded at Lisbon between that Power and Spain 
(June, 1701) ; by which Portugal engaged to support the suc- 
cession of Philip v., and to shut its ports against every nation 
that should attempt to hinder it by arms.^ 

Under these circumstances, it is possible that if Louis had 
acted with moderation and judgment he might have prevented ^SSixv 
the great coalition which was at length formed against him. 
But his measures were such as to excite suspicion and mis- 
trust, while they offended by their arrogance. One of his first 

1 Dnmont, t. viiL pt. L p. 81. 
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steps after the departure of tlie Duke of Anion for ^Mun was 
to send lum letters patent^ reserving his rignts to the French 
orown in default of the Duke of Burgundy and his male heirs, 
and irit^out any stipulation that he must choose between the 
crowns of France ai^ Spain ; thus renewing the fea^ rei^)ect- 
ing the union of those crowns on the same head. These letters 
were all the more impolitic from being superfluous, since the 
Duke of Anjou's accession to the Spanish throne did not in- 
Tslidate his rights to that of France; as appears in the instance 
of Henry III, who, though he had been King of Poland, suc- 
ceeded his brother, Charles IX. Besides this measure, which 
concerned all Europe, he adopted others which irritated and 
alarmed particular States. The Dutch were injured in their 
commerce by Louis supplanting them in the Spanish Anenio, 
or monopoly of the slave trade ; while at the same time the 
new works which he constructed within sight of their for- 
tresses, and the increase of his army, excited their apprehen- 
sions that he contemplated renewing his former hostilities.' 
The English, besides their commerce beinff injured, like that 
of the Dutdi, by the exclusion of the ships of both those 
nations from Spanish ports, were further insiilted by an open 
and flagrant violation of the Peace of Byswick. James IL 
^^f^ having died at St. Germain, September, 1701, Louis, on Sep- 
tenderas tember 16th, in contravention of that treaty, openly gave 
1^'^ James's son the title of King of England.' The indignation 
iwS. which this act excited in Engknd at length enabled Willmm ELL 

to bring to a practical issue Uie negotiations which he had 
been long conducting with the Emperor. 
The When the' testament of Charles 11. was declared. Count 

^J^JI^wto Harrach, the Imperial ambassador, quitted Madrid, after 
t his entering a formal protest agaiost it. The protest was renewed 
at Vienna, and early in 1701 the Emperor entered into secret 
negotiations with William III. with a view to overthrow the 
wifi. Eng^nd and Holland also concluded an alliance with 
Denmark (January 20th, 1701), by which, in case of hostilities 
breaking out, that Power engaged to shut all her ports 
against ships of war, and in consideration of a subsidy, to place 
a certain number of troops at the disposal of the allies.* After 

^ Damont, tviLpt.iL p. 494 ; Lamberty, Mimaireg, t L p. 38S. 
^ Mahon, War of the Succusion in Spain^ p. 42. 

* St. Pierre, Ann, PoliHqiies, t. ii. p. 21 ; Mahon, iHd. p. 43. 

* Damont, t. viii. pt. L p. 1. 
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the occupfttioiL of the FletniBh f ortresaes b j the French troope» 
William eyen obtained some supplies from the English Parlia- 
ment ; but the nation was not yet prepared to enter into a 
general war, and William had been compelled to c onten t him- 
self with some fruitless negotiations with Louis XIV. ; for, 
though Tery equitable conditions were offered, the French Einff 
would not listen to them. Leopold, howeyer, drew the sword 
without waiting for the alliance of the Maritime Powers. That 
Upper Italyand Belgium should be in the hands of the French, 
appeared to Prince Eugene, Leopold's counsellor as well as 
general, so pregnant mtik danger to Germany that he pressed 
the Emperor to assert his right to the Spanish inheritance, 
and undertook himself to open the war in Italy with 30,000 
men. Leopold determined to follow Eugene's adyice,although 
all his other counsellorsdissuaded him from it, and represented 
Austria as so oYerloaded with debt that she could not maintain 
an army of 15,000 men in the field. Austria, indeed, was not 
in acondition to oppose alone the united power of Fiance and 
Spain ; but Leopold was encouraged by the hope of the ulti- 
mate aid of England and Holland, as well as of the Empire. 
And although some of the minor Princes of the Empire, 
offended by the afbiir of the Hanoyerian Electorate, had com- 
bined against the Emperor, and eyen appealed to France and 
Sweden, as guarantors of the Peace of Westphalia, yet all the 
Electors, except Bayaria and Cologne, were deyoted to Leopold. 
Qecftge Louis of Hanoyer, aswehaye already seen, was bound 
to him by a formal treaty : and Leopold now enticed the much 
more powerful nrinoe, Frederick JlL, Elector of Branden- 
burg, into a similar engagement, by conferring upon him the 
title of ^ing. 

Frederick s temper led him to attach much weight to the Traatyof 
outward symbols ol greatness. It was not without some feel- ^o^p^^" 
ings of enyy that he had seen the Prince of Orange raised to 
the English throne, and Augustus of Saxony to that of Poland. 
He had been seyeral years negotiating with Uie Emperor on 
this subject ; but his eleyation to the royal dimity had been 
wannly opposed as well by politicians as by religious zealote, 
who did not wish to see the number of Protestant Soyereigns 
increased. The a&ir of the Spanish succession, howeyer, de- 
termined the E mperor to securo a powerful ally by a concession 
which cost him nothing. By a treaty between the Emperor 
and the Elector, commonly called the Tbs^tt ov thx Caowir, 

ry. o 
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ezeoated at Tieima Norember 16th, 1700, Leopold engaged to 
recognize the title which Frederick proposed to assame of King 
of f^oBsia, while Frederick bound hiniBelf to phM^e 10,000 men 
in the field, to side in the IMet always with Austria, to giye 
his electoral Tote in farour of the descendants of the Emperor's 
son Joseph, King of the Romans, etc. , etc.^ No sooner did the 
Elector hear of &e siening of this treaty than, in the middle 
of winter, he hastened wi& his fiimily and Court to Konigs- 
berg, and, with great pomp and ceremony, placed the crown 
upon his own head, January 18th, 1701. 'the Emperor sent 
an envoy extmordbuury to Berlin to congratulate him, and this 
example was followed by most of the European Powers, except 
France sad Spain. The assumption of the Prussian crown 
was opposed only by the Teutonic Order, a body now of no 
importance, and by Pope Clement XI., who had ascended t^e 
chair of Peter, NoTember 23rd, 1700. In an allocution in the 
Consistory, Clement lamented that the Emperor shotdd hare 
sanctioned an act so detrimental to the Church, without re- 
flecting that the Holy Chair alone has the power of appoint- 
ing kmgs!' 
Aostriui llugene, who had massed his army in the environs of Trent 

jSSj^ and Boveredo, descended into the plains of Verona towards the 
end of May, 1701, with 25,000 men ; Catinat, who commanded 
the Frendi auxiliary arm^ in Lombardy, retreating before him. 
Early in July the Imperialists defeated the French at Carpi, 
in the Duchy of Hodena, and proceeded to occupy the whole 
district betweMi the Adige and the Adda. The disappoint- 
ment of Louis XIV. was extreme : he recalled Catinat, though 
the reverses of the French seem to haye been owing more to 
the Duke of Sayoy, their generalissimo, who, in fact, did not 
wish for their success. Catinat was succeeded by Marshal 
Villeroi, who soon gave another proof of the incapacity which 
he had displayed in 1095, by incurring a signal defeat at 
Chiari, near Brescia. This was the last action this year in 
Lombardy, where alone the war had as yet broken out. 
Foimdition The successes of Prinoe Eugene encouraged William III. to 
league himself with the Emperor; who, on September 7th, 
concluded, at the Hague, witn England and the States-Oen- 
eral, the treaty which most be re^urded as the bans of the 

^ Ronaset, SuffU, au Carps DM, f . iil. pi. L p. 461. 
* Lamberty, MSfMires, 1. 1, p. ^ ; Mensel, Ntakm (hseh, der Defd- 
4eken, t iv. kap 55. 
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QnAXj} AujDurcB. Tfaeobjectof it wasstetedto be to procure 
his Imperial Mijeetj a jtist and reasonable 8atiilacti(m for his 
daims, and the King of Oreat Britamand the States-Oeneral 
a sidBeient secnritj for their territoriee, nayigation, and com- 
merce. The Spanish Netherlands were to be conquered in 
<Mder to senre as a barrier to the United PHrrinces; also the 
Milanese, the kinffdoms of Naples and Sicily, the Mediter- 
ranean islands, and ^e Spanish possessions on the coast of 
Toacanj. No peace was to be maae without measures haring 
been first adopted to prevent France and Spain from being 
eTer united under the same king, to hinder the French from 
becoming masters of the Spanish Indies, and to insure to 
the Bn^sh and Dutch the same commercial priyileges in all 
the l^miish dominions which thejhadenjojed under the late 
King of Spain. The Empire was to be particularly invited to 
aooede to this treaty, as interested in the reooTery of certain 
fiefs which had been detached from it.' 

War, however, was not yet declared against France, and Death of 
niight, perhaps, have been long deferred hid not Louis com- JJS^^^'" 
mitted the mistake of recognising as Kinged England the son 
of James II. In consequence of this step an article was added 
to the treaty (Mardi, 1708), by which the Emperor engaged 
net to make peace with France till Ghreat Britain had received 
saAiafaotion for this injury.* William HE., availing himself of 
the feeling excited in ^gland by Louis's act, summoned a 
new Parliament, which approved his now openly-avowed ne* 
gofeiations and poHcy, and granted liberal supplies of men and 
money to carry them out ; attainted the preibended Prince of 
Wales, and by the Act of Abjuration for ever excluded the 
Stuarts from the throne of Gk^t Britain. But at l^e moment 
when he had thus matured and organised the great league tot 
resisting the ambition of France, he was prevented by death 
firom direeting, as he had purposed, the operations of the war 
(March 19th, 1702). His suooessor. Queen Anne, however, 
pursued the same line of policy which he had marked out; and 
the military affairs of the Ghrand Alliance probably suffered 
no detriment from being conducted (in place <si the Sing) by 
the Earl of Marlborough, whom wHliam had already des- 
patched with 10,000 men to Holland. In the United Nether- 
lands also the death of William ooeasioned no change of 

^ Domont, t. viiL pt. L p 89. * Ibid. p. 91. 
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f oieign poli<7, although it was followed by a species of do- 
mestic rerolutioA. A little before his death wiUiam had 
endeaTOured to procure the nominatioii of his cousin Friso of 
Nassau, who was already hereditary Stadholder of Friesland 
ai^ Ordningen* as his successor u the Stadholdership of 
Holland, ZMlaad, Utrecht, Oelderbuid, and Oreryssel ; but 
that dignity was now abolished in these fire proTinces, which 
resumed the republican form of govemment established in the 
timeof DeWitt Thechief share in the direction of the ailbirs 
of the United Netherlands now fell to Daniel Heinsius, Orand 
PensioDary of Holland. Heinsius, Marlborough, and Eugene 
formed the soul of the Orand Alliance, and obtained the name 
^the TriumTirate of the Coalition. Louis XLV. had endea- 
TOured to take adyantage of the death of William to seduce 
the Dutch from their aDies; but Heinsius was a devoted ad* 
herent to the sjrstem of that politic Prince, and the States- 
Oenenl indignantly repulsed the advances of France.^ The 
three allied Powers dedared war against France and Spain in 
Mm, 1702.* 
BaTwiit Leopold used eveiy endeavour to engage the confederated 

vrSctT^ body of the Empire in the war ; and in the preceding March 
he had succeeded in obtaining the accession of the five Cirdes 
of Suabia,Franconia,the Uroer and Lower Bhine, and Austria, 
to the Orand Alliance.* lids example was soon afterwards 
followed by the Elector of Tr^es and the Circle of West- 
phalia. Suabia, Franeonia, and the Ehenish Oircles had pre- 
viously belonged to a union, form ed by the Elector of Bavaria 
at the instigation of Louis XIY., in ibe summer of 1701, for 
tiie purpose of maintaining their neutrality in Uie quarrel be- 
tween tne Emperor and I^uis.^ The Elector of Bavaria en- 
gaged in the cause of France and Spain his brother, the Elector 
of Cologne, that very Joseph Clement whose investiture had 
been so strenuouslv resisted by Louis, and had been the im- 
mediate cause of tne war of 1038. Joseph Clement admitted 
French garrisons into the fortr es s e s of ms Electorate and into 

^ Martin, tw xiv. p. 88& 

* See their Maaiiestoes in Domont^ivilLptLpp 112, 11& 

* Ibid, p 104. 

* Coxe {Bonrbon Kintf$ of Spam, voL i eh. 7)errotteoii8ly leprasents 
the Swmn^ ss having ' ^Jireed the Elector of Bavaria into a ireai^ of 

Dtnhty ; " whereas the onion was aeoompliehed at the desire of 
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the citadel of lo^e, trbSe the Elector of BaTanaeonimuedto 
affect neatarafitj, and to negotiate irith the Emper or ; bu t in 
June, 1702, he condaded a seciet treaty with Louie "XIV, and 
Philip Y.» who promised him the heieditary goTemment of 
the Netherlands. In Lower Sazonj the two malcontent Dokes 
of Brunswick WoUenbattel had raised an army of 12,000 men, 
and giTon the command to a Frenchman ; but the Elector of 
Hanover entered their dominions with a stronger force (lfarch« 
1702), and compelled them to disarm; and the Emperor 
afterwards found means to separate the brothers by promising 
the sole sorereignty to the elder. 

On September 8th the Elector of BaTsria at length threw 
off the mask, and obtained possession of the Imperial city of 
TTlm by sending into it, on the previous erening, soldiers dis* 
guised as peasants, who opened the gates to their comrades. 
Maximilian refused to give it up, in spite of a decree cl the 
Diet of Batisbon, as well as aremonstrance addressed to him 
by his father-in-law, the Emperor ; and he proceeded to seise 
Memmingen and other places necessary to secure his com- 
munications with the French. The Emperor, haying a ma- 
jority in the Diet at Batislxm, now issued a declaration of 
war against France in the name of the Empire (October 6th, 
1702), which differed little in essential points from that which 
he had already published as SoTereign of Austria, The Diet 
also empowered the Emperor to adopt 'against Bavaria all the 
measures permitted by the constitution ol the Empire ; in con- 
sequence of which proclamations were issued commanding all 
subjects of the Empire, on pain of ban and over ban — that is» 
of death — ^to quit the service of the ElectcHr, and to enter that 
of the Emperor and his allies. And a few weeks later the 
subjects of the Elector were released by Impmal letters patent 
from their allegiance to their Sovereign.^ JBefore these occur- 
rences, the war, which in the previous year had been confined 
to Lombardy, had already become general 

1702. — ^In Italy, Prince Eugene opened the campaign at oumign 
the beginning of February by surprising Cremona, the French ^ ^^' 
head-quarters. His troops, however, were at lezigth repulsed, 
Imt carried off prisoner Marshal Yilleroi, the French 06m- 
mander-in-ehief , who was replaced by the Duke of Vend&me. 

^ Theair. Eurw. t. zri. p. 600; Zsehokke, Baderitehs Oemsk, B. iiL 
a 4S7, Aam. 216w 
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VendAme oompeUed Eugene to zaiae the siege of Manttta 
(Mftj). Philip T.» who had landed at Naples in the spring, 
joined Venddme at Cremona in July, to take the command of 
the army in person. The eombined foreea — ^Philip V. had 
brought a few thousand (^Mniards— attacked Eugene near 
Souara, and captured that town (August). After this ac- 
tion, which was the last of any importance, Philip V. set off 
for Spain, on the news of a descent of the English and Dutch 
near Oadi& 

On the Lower Bhine, the English and Dutch, under MarU 
borough as Commander-in-chief, b^san the campaign, in April, 
by an attack on the Electorate of Cologne, in execution cc an 
Imperial decree aaainst the Elector JoMph Clement. In this 
quarter theFren<m were nominally under the cMnmand of the 
Ihtkb of Burgundy, but were really led by Marshal Boufflers. 
The aUies successiTely took Eiuserwerth, Venloo, Stephans- 
worth, and Buremonde ; and Marlborough, being thus master 
of the Lower Meuse^ marched on sad captured Li^ge, 
October 28rd. 

On the Upper Bhine the Imperialists were commanded by 
Joseph, King (A the Bomans, and by Prince Louis of Baden, 
while the command of the French had been giyen to Catinat. 
It was with much reluctance and after long deliberation that 
Leopold had appointed his son Josqph to this post, out of 
anxiety for the life of his successor; and the Sing of the 
Bomans proceeded to the army with so much pomp and so 
long a train that it was near the end of July before he joined 
the camp at Landau. That place, the bmwark of iJsace,^ 
whidi had been already invested during sereral months by 
Prince Louis of Baden, capitulated September 9th, the day 
after the surprise of TTlm by the Elector of Bavaria. In the 
following mcnth Prince Louis was defeated at Friedlingen by 
Villars, who had joined the French army in Alsace, and was 
endeavouring to form a junction with the Elector of Bavaria 
(October 14th) ; but though this victory obtained for Villars 
the btton of Marshal, it led to no result. 

In the autumn of tUs year an armament under the command 
of the Duke of Ormond, consisting of a eombined English and 
Dutch fleet cC ifty sail of the line, besides smaller yesaeb 
and transports, under Sir Qeorge Booke,and having on board 

' Laadan had been fortified by Vaaban after the Peace of Niu0gaea« 
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14,000 M>ldiera under Sir H, BellasiB, attempted a deeeent at 
Oadist but were lepideed bj the Marquis of Yilladams, ' ' with 
a great deal of plunder and infamy," to use the exj^ression of 
Ck>lonel Stanhope, who took part in the expedition.' The 
alliee were, however, in some cl^gree, ooneoled for their lU 
saoeeae by deetrojing the E^paniih West India fleet, which 
had pnt into the Bay of Yigo (October 22nd). Seven French 
men-of-war, which formed part of its escort, and six galleons 
were captured, and many more were destroyed. The victors 
obtained a large treasure in bullion ; and a still greater sum 
went to the b^itom of the sea, a terrible loss for the Spanish 
finances. 

1703. — ^Marlborough, who had now been made a duke, re- ctamign 
turned into the Netherlands with reinforcements in the spring ^ ^^ 
of 1708, where he was opposed by Villeroi, commander- 
in-chief cl the French army, who liad been ransomed, and, 
under him, by Marshal BoufBers. The allies took Bonn 
(Magr l&th), thus completing the conquest of the Electorate 
of Cologne; but Marlborough's enteq>rises were checked by 
the delegates of the States-Oeneral, and little else of import- 
ance was done. The campaign ended by the allies taJdng 
Iiimbourg and GMdem. 

The can^paign in €termany had been more activa The 
Inqierial forces had not been hitherto strong enough to take 
the offensive against the Elector of Bavaria; the Elector of 
Saxony, who was also King of Poland, and the King of 
Prussia having been compel!^ to withhold their contingents 
in consequence of the invasi<m of Poland by the Swedes. 
But this spring Count SdUick, the Austrian commander, 
and Count Styrum, general of the army of the Circles, in- 
vaded the Bavarian dominions, Schlick on the side of the 
Inn, whilst Styrum attacked the Upper Palatinate. But the 
Elector, having defeated Schlick at Scharding (Mardi 11th), 
and compelled Styrum to retire into Sualna, hastened to 
Batisbon, and seised that important Imperial city, the seat 
of the Qerman Diet. Marshal Villars, who had made himself 
master of Eehl, now resolved to form a jimction with the 
Elector, which was effected at Yillingen (May). But instead 
of adopting the suggestion cf YiUars, and marching upon 

^ Mahon's War qf the Succenkn m l^in,f, 60; which work can- 
tains the best aocoont of tiiose ocennenees whieh took place in Spain 
itsaH 
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Tieiiiia, the capture of whicb might probftblr have been easily 
effected, tiie Elector preferred to attack Tyrot where Yeiid6me, 
mardiing by way of Trent, with half the army of Italy, was 
to form a jnnetion with him. The Elector penetrated by 
Kuf Btein and Innsbruck to the foot of the Brenner, while 
Yenddme, who had been somewhat slow in his movements, 
was bombarding Trent. Bnt the Tyrolese peasants having 
risen against the BaTarians, whilst the Austrians had invaded 
Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, the Elector was compelled 
to retreat. Many misunderstandings ensued between him 
and ViUars, which prevented them SK>m acting cordially to- 

Sther ; but at length, having formed a junction at Norden- 
rf, they inflicted a severe defeat on the Imperialists in the 
plain of Hochstidt (September 20th). New differences, how- 
ever, arose between the two commanders, and Yilhurs, in 
disgust, obtained his recall. He was replaced by Marshal 
Marsin, one of whose first exploits was to take Augsbui^, 
which had been occupied by the Imperialists. Another oppor- 
tunity now presented itself of marching upon Yienna. The 
insurrection in Hungaiv, led by Francis &gotski, had assumed 
colossal proportions ; the Hungarian light cavalry even threat- 
ened Yienna ; and the Emperor was obliged to withdraw the 
garrisons from FEMsau and Preesburg in or der t o defend his 
capital. At the pressing instance of Louis XlV., the Elector 
now, when it was too late in the season, nndertook to invade 
Austria, took Pkssau, and pressed on to Enns,in the Austrian 
domxnionB; but the rigour of ike season compelled him to 
return to Munich. Meanwhile the French army on the 
Bhine, under the Duke of Burgundy, Yauban, and Tallard, 
had taken Breisach (September 7th), defeated the ImperiaUsts 
at Spirebach (November 15tli), and recaptured Landau two 
days afterwards, 
flftrnjoins In Italy, Prince Eugene had temporarily resigned the 
AWi^y ^ command of the much-reduced Impmal forces to Count 
Stahremberg, and had proceeded to Vienna to solicit rein- 
f oroements, in which capital he acted as president of the 
Council of War. YendAme's fruitless expedition into TVrol, 
partly also his indolence, had, however, prevented him from 
taking advantage of his vast numerical superiority. The 
chief event in this quarter was the defection of the Duke of 
Savoy from the cause of his son-in«law, Philip Y. The fickle 
Yictor Amadous, disgusted at not having received the omn« 
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vumd oC the French and E^panuh taroops, m well as bj the 
non-payment of the snbaidies, and hoping also to obtain a 
afaare of the Miianeae* aooeded to the Grand Alliance in 
October.^ He stipiilatod that the Emperor ahonld hare an 
armj of 120,000 men in Italy, which he was to join with 
15,000» and to hare the oommand-in-chief. The Dnke's 
n^otiations with the Emperor, which ha d bee n going on 
since January, were well known to Lonis XIY. ; tiie Pied- 
montese troops in the French service had been disarmed and 
arrested before the treaty was signed, and Yenddme had de- 
manded the surrender of Turin, which, howeTer, he was not 
in a condition to enf orce. The Duke of Saroy was not the 
only ally that Louis XIV. lost this year. The Admiral of 
GastQe, alienated from the cause of Philip Y. by having been 
dismissed from his office of Master of the Horse, had retired 
into P<Mrtugal ; and he succeeded in persuading King Pedro 11. 
to accede to the Orand Alliance, who was enticed by l^e 
pomise of the American provinces between the Bio de la 
nata and Braeil, as well as a part of Estremadura and 
GaBcia (May 0th). Pedro also entered into a peipetual de- 
fensive league with Great Britain and the States-General.' 
Lithe following December PftttlMethuen, the English minister MeUmmi 
at Lisbon, concluded the celebrated commercial treaty betweoi mt^' 
England and Portugal named after himself. It is the most 
laoraiic treaty on record, containing only two Articles, to the 
effect that Portugal was to admit British cloths, and England 
to admit Portuguese wines, at one-third less duty than those 
of France. 

Don Pedro*8 accession to the Ghrand Alliance entirely PiaiiBofthe 
changed the plans of the allies. Instead of confining them- ^^^^^ 
selves to the procuring of a reasonable indemnity for the 
Emperor, the^ now resolved to drive Philip Y. from the 
throne of Spam, and to place an Austrian Archduke upon it 
in his stead. The Emperor and his eldest son Joseph for- 
nially renounced their claims to the throne of Spain in favour 
of the Ardiduke Charles, Leopold's second son, who was pro- 
chumed King of Spain, with the title of Charles III. The 
new King was to proceed into Portugal, and, with the assist- 
ance of Don Pedro, endearour to obtain possession of l^ain. 

* Lamberty, t. ii. p. 547. 

* Ibid. p. 501 ; Damoat, t. viii. pt. i. p. 127. 
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Oharks aeoordingly went through Holland to Englakid» aiid» 
after paying a vuit to Queon Anne at Windsor, miled for 
Idslxm, Febniary 17th, 1704 
- tflui 1704. — ^Thie year was rendered memorable by Marlbor* 
Batue of oogh's brilliant campaign in Gennany. The French under 
TaUard and Marnn had determined to advance into Anetrta» 
and take Vienna, and force the Emperor to make peace. The 
Engliih general, finding that Yilleroi and Boofflera were re- 
solved to remain on the def enaive in FlaaderB, determined to 
proceed to the help of Austria. After a rapid and unopposed 
march he formed a junction with Prince Louis of Baden, near 
171m, June 22nd ; and,on July 2nd, the united armies stormed 
and took the heights of Schellenbeig, near Donauworth, where 
Max Emanuel and Manin had established a strongly fortified 
position. This yictory rendered the allies masters of the course 
of the Danube, with the exception of Ulm and Ingolstadt ; 
and they now offered the Elector farourable con£tions of 
peace, which, howoTor, he refused. Marlborough was joined 
by Eugene witii his forces at Donauworth, August 11th, 
while Louis of Baden besiesed Ingolstadt. On the other 
hand, the French general, TaUard, having joined the Elector 
and Marsin, Max Emanuel determine to attack the allies, 
in spite of the representations of the French generals, who 
were for remaining at Hochstidt, a position eamly defended. 
The French and l&iTarians had encamped at a spot between 
Blenheim and Lutsin^fen, when, on tiie morning of August 
18th, the allies detenmned to anticipate their attack. In the 
Battle ov Blbhhbix, Marlborough commanded the centre 
and left wing of the allied army, consisting of English and 
Dutch, and resting on the Danube, fie was opposed to the 
French under Marshal TaUard ; while Eugene, with the right 
wing of the aUies, consisting of Austrians and Qermans, was 
in f£oe of the Eiect(Mr and Marsin, who occupied the village of 
Lutringen and some wooded heights in the neighbourhood 
TaUard was defeated and taken prisoner after a hot engage* 
ment» and Marlborough then detached some troops to the 
help of Eugene, who was maintaining an unequal struggle 
with the Bavarians and French. But the Elector and Marsin« 
observing the rout of TaUard, retired towards Ulm in good 
order, without attempting to aid him. By a series of cavalry 
charges Marlborough broke through the centre and divided 
the enemy. The main struggle was at the village of Blen- 
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hdm, where lUlard bad imprudentlj ittMsed a large bodj of 
in&iitiy whidi was entirety oseleas. In the evening, theee 
troops, to the number of between 10,000 and 12,000 men, 
were foroed to sunrender themaelTeB prisoners of war, while a 
still greater nnmber of killed and wounded strewed the field 
of battle. In e<Hisequence of this decisiTe Tictorj Vienna 
was saved, all chance of a French invasion of England was 
over, and tiie French wexe compelled to recross the Bhine and 
evaouate all Oermanj. The aUied generals also crossed the 
lUiine at Fhilippsburg, September 5th, ViUeroi, with the 
French army of reserre in that quaiier, not ventanng to 
oppose them. The Germans and Anstrians now inrested 
Landan, where they were joined by the King of the Bomans ; 
while Marlborough, advancing to the Moselle, finished the 
campaigii by occupying Trives, taking Trarbach, and pushing 
his advanced posts to the Sarre. 

Landau surrendered to the Imperialists, November 24th. ETentsin 
While the siege was going on, the Elector of Bavaria's second ftalyf^^' 
wife, a daughter of John Sobieski, to whom he had abandoned 
the xeins of government, appeared in the Imperial camp, and 
conduded a txeaty with the Eing of the Bomaas, by which 
she agreed to dismiss her army, and to surrender to the 
Emperor all the fortresses of Bavaria, with the exception 
of Munich, which was to be reserved for her domain and 
residence, but dismantled.^ The Emperor appointed Count 
Lowenstein Qovemor of Bavaria, and Max Emanuel was 
forced to content himself with his ancient government of the 
Spanish Netherlands. 

The French were more successful in Italy, which the allies 
had been obliged in a great measure to saoifice to their im- 
portant operations in Ghermaay . Venddme succeeded in taking 
Verodli and Ivrea, and in the following spring Yerrua; thus 
rendering himsftlf master of all the north of Piedmont, and 
re-estabhsfaing the communicaticm with the Milanese, though 
he did not venture to attack Turin. 

In March, 1704^ the Pretender, Charles in., with an niacaptan 
Enfl^sh and Dutch army of 12,000 men, landed in Portugal, <^<^»bn«»* 
with the intention of entering Spain on that side; but so fiur 
was he from accomplishing this plan that the Spaniards, on 
the contrary, under the Duke of Berwick, penetrated into 

' Dwmml^ t. viiL pt. L p. !(». 
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PartngaL and eyeax threatened Idsbon, but were driTen back 
bj the lUbrquis das Minas. An English fleet under Admiral 
Aooke, with troops under the Prince of Darmstadt, made an 
ineifectnal attempt on Barcelona ; but were compensated for 
their fiiilnre by the capture of Oibraltar on their return. The 
importance of this fortress, the kej of the Mediterranean, 
was not then suffidentlj esteemed, and its garrison had been 
n^lected by the Spanish Goremment. A party of ^iglish 
sailors, taking adyantage of a saint's day (St. Dominic), on 
which the eastern portion of the fortress had been left un- 
guarded, scaled the almost inaccessible precipice, whilst at 
the same time another party stormed the South Hole Head. 
The capture of this importaxit fortress was the work of a few 
hours (August 4rth). Darmstadt would have claimed the 
place for £ng Charles III., but Booke took possession of it 
in the name of Queen Anne. 

The general results, therefore, of the campaign of 1704 
were greatly in f arour of the allies, and may be said to hare 
decided the whole future of the war. The French had been 
driyen out of Germany, and had lost Bayaria as an ally; 
Gibraltar, the key of the Mediterranean, had &llen into the 
hands of England, while the English and Dutch, established 
upon the s£>8elle, threatened France herself. Against aJl 
this Louis could only set off his slight and indecisiye success 
in Italy. 
De^^the 1705. — ^This year was marked by the death of the Emperor 
hmSdi,, Leopold, May 5th ; a feeble prince, goyemed alternately by 
17<XL * his wiyes, his ministers, and his confessors. His son, Joseph I., 
who, as King of the Bomans, immediately assumed the 
Imperial title was of a more enterprising and dedsiye char- 
acter. One of his first acts was to endeayour to conciliate the 
reyolted Hungarians. In the preceding year, the party of 
Prince Bagotski had seized many of the towns of Hungary, 
and had eyen insulted Vienna itself; but had been beaten in 
July near Baab, and in December near Tymau. From these 
defeats, howeyer, the Hungarians had recoyered ; and though 
Joseph endeayoured to conciliate them by dismissing from 
office the friends of the Jesuits, whom they detested, and eyen 
accepted the mediation of England ana Holland between 
himself and his reyolted subjects, Bagotski's party would hear 
of nothing short of the restoration of their electiye constitu- 
tion and the renunciation of Traasylyania by the Emperor. 
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In a Diet, held in September, 1705, Bagotski wm elerated on 
a bacUer, as tbe lupieme bead of the Magyar confederation. 
But, without more help than Lonis XIT. wb« now in a condi- 
tion to afford them, and while the Turks remained nentral, 
the Hnngarian insurrection, though annoying, could not prove 
formidable to Austria, especially as Joseph, by way di aiver- 
sion, had succeeded in exciting some of the Slavonic tribes 
against the Magyar a ^ 

The campaign of 1705 was destitute of any important events ounnisii 
on the side of Germany and the Netherlands. ViUars, who, ^^^^ 
after resigning his command, had been employed in the some- 
what inglorious office of opposing an insurrection of liie 
Cami$ard$t or Protestants of the Cevennes, was this year 
sent to oppose Marlborough on the Moselle, while Berwick 
was withdrawn from Spain to supply his place. Villars, 
establishing a fortified camp at Sierck, prevented Marl- 
borough, mio was but ill supported by the Imperialists, from 
penetrating into Lorraine ; ' and the rest of tiie season was 
spent in unimportant operations in the Netherlands. In 
Mvaria» the peasants, irritated by the oppressions of the 
Austrian Government, rose in a body, in the autumn, and, 
could they have been supported by France, would have placed 
the Emperor in great dtmger ; but without that aid the insur- 
rection only proved &tal to themselves. The insurgents were 
beaten in detail, and the Emperor now resolved on the com- 
plete dissolution of Bavaria as a state. The four elder sons 
of Maximilian were carried to Elagenfurt in Carinthia, to be 
there educated, under the strictest inspection, as Counts of 
Wittelsbach, while the younger sons were consigned to the 
care of a Court lady of Munich, and the daughters sent to a 
convent. The Electress, who had been on a visit to Venice, 
was ^ot permitted to return to her dominions, and the Elector 
Maximilian, as well as the Elector of Cologne, was, by a deoree 
of the Electoral College, placed under the ban of the Empire.' 

' For this insonneetion see Lebm wui Tkaim des FnUendenieH Jo9. 
Sagowy* 

* The Emperor Joseph, in order to allay Mariborongh'B diseontenfat 
the inactivity of the Imperial army, invested him with tbe confiscated 
Bavarian prmeipality of Mindelheim, with a seat and vote in the 
Diet Leopold had given him the dignity of a Prince of the Empire 
alter the battle of Blenheim. Muiael, B. v. Kap^ i. 

' Theairum Europ. t xviL ad aan. 17061 
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Tlie Upper Palatinate was restored to tiie Meetor Palatine, 
aa well as tiie title of Arohdapif er (Erwiiruch$u$, Seneschal) ; 
while bj resigning the title of Ajrohtreasnrer (Er»$ehaimn0%9ier)^ 
the Palatine enabled the Emperor to transfer it to the new 
Eleetor of Hanover, whose dignity was now nnlTersallj 
acknowledged. The remaining BaTarian torritories were con- 
fiscated, and divided among various princes. 

While the campaign was thus unimportant in the Nether- 
Unds and G^ermanj, the intorest of the war was concentrated 
in Italy and Spain. In the former country the French forces 
were c&sposed in two divisions ; one in Piedmont, whose ob- 
ject it was to take Turin, and the other in Lombardy, charged 
with preventing Eugene from marching to the assistance of 
the Duke of &kvoy. This last object was accomplished by 
Yend6me in person, who, having defeated Eugene at Oassano 
(August 16th), finally compelled him to re-entor the Tyrol. 
But this success was achieved by abandoning for the present 
the attempt on Turin ; though, in other respects, the war in 
that quarter was favourable to the French, who, in course of 
the year, made themselves masters of lOrandola, Chivasso, 
Nice, and Montmdian. The last two places were dismantled. 
si«ge^ While the French were thus successful in Italy, the still 

*^^ more important evente in Spain were in favour of the allies. 
The Spaniards, sensible of the importance of Gibraltar, 
speedily made an effort to recover that fortress, and as 
early as October, 1704, it was invested by the Marquis of 
Yilladarias with an army of 8,000 men. The French Court 
afterwards sent Marshal Tess^ to supersede Yilladarias, and 
the siege continued till April, 1705 ; but the brave defence of 
the Pirmce of Darmstadt, and the defeat of the French block- 
ading squadron under Rnntis by Admiral Lake, finally com- 
pelled the raising of the siege.^ On the side of JPortugal, the 
operations of the allies were confined to the taking of the 
unimportant towns of Yalensa, Salvaterra, and Albuquerque 
on the borders of Estremadura, and an ineffectual attempt on 
BadajoK. This Irant of success, however, on the western 
boundary of Spain was more than compensated on the opposite 

Quarter. Charles Mordaunt, the celebrated Earl of Peter- 
orough, who, with some 5,000 English and Butch troops, 

^ On these afiain see Qiiin^,inil.mf/>r. «fo L&^leOrand^ t iv. 
p. 400 sqq. ; Mahon, War of vie SuecemoHf oh. iv. 
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hftd sailed from PortBmoath earlj in June with the fleet under 
Sir Olondesley ffliovel, wm fmniahed with a sort of roring 
commiBBion, well suited to hie enutic and enterprising temper, 
either to aid the I>Qke of Sbtoj, or '* to make a vigorons push 
in Spain/' at Barcelona, Cadiz, or whereTsr an opportonity 
might offer. Peterboroagh, haying taken on board at Lisbon 
the Archduke Charles, and at Gibraltar the Prince of Darm- 
stadt, WES by them persuaded to undertake the siege of Bar- 
celona. On the waj thither, the castle of Denia, in Valencia, GhuiM m. 
was occupied without much opposition, where Charles III. E^^,^ 
was, for the first time, publiclj prodaimed Sing of Spain and 
the Indies. The expedition anrlTcd off Barcelona, August 
16th, and that important and strongly fortified city was at 
length reduced to surrender (October 9th), through the bold 
and haiardous, but successful operation of Petwborough in 
first capturing Mont Juich, an almost impregnable fort which 
commands the city. The Prince of Darmstodt was killed in 
the assault on Mont Juich. Charles IIL entered Barcelona, 
October 28rd, amidst the acclamation of the people, and was 
again proclaimed King of Spain. The whole province of 
Catalonia now declared in his favour, and the example was 
soon followed by the greater part of Valencia. 

1706. — ^The milituy operations this year were still more ounMign 
disastrous for the SVrench than those of 1704 had been, pi^iii 
Philip v., in person, assbted by Marshal Tess^, made an Madrid. 
attempt to reeorer Barcelona, assisted by a fleet under the 
Count of Toulouse; who, however, on the approach of the 
English and Dutch fleets, was compelled to retreat, and the 
siege was then raised (May 12th). Philip Y. and his army, 
afiaid to retreat through Aragon amidst a hostile pcpulaticm, 
directed their march to Bousillon, and passing along the 
novthem side of the Pyrenees, re>eiitered Spain through 
Navarre. The effect of this step was that all Aragon openly 
revolted, and proclaimed Charles in. The war <m the Portu- 
guese frontier was equally disastrous to Philip. The Duke 
of Berwklki who had assumed the chief command of the 
Spaniards in that quarter, was unable to arrest the pro* 
gross of the albee. Alcantara and several other towns in 
Bstremaduia and Leon were rapidly taken ; and on the 
news of the raising of the siege of Barcelona, the allies 
marehed from SalMnaoea on Ibdrid. Phflip Y., who had 
regained his capital only a few days before, abandoned it 
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on their approach (June 19th), having been preceded in his 
flight by the grandees, the Councils of State, and the public 
tribunak ; so that the allies, on entering Madrid (June 26th), 
found it almost deserted. But the allied generals. Lord Qal- 
way and Das Minas, instead of pursuing and annihilating the 
Spanish forces, lost a whole month in tiie capital ; while the 
Archduke Charles also delayed his march from Barcelona to 
Ifadrid, although he had been proclaimed King of Spain in 
that capital Meanwhile the dormant loyalty, or rather, 
perhaps, the strong national feeling, of the Castilians and 
Andalusians was roused at seeing the capital of the kingdom 
in tiie possession of Portuguese and heretics. The Castilian 
cities rose against the garrisons which had been left in them 
^ the invaders. At Toledo, where the Queen Dowager and 
Cwdinal Portocarrero had taken up their residence, and for* 
getting their former quarrels in their common hatred of the 
new dynasty, had warmly welcomed the entry of the allies, 
the people rose in insurrection, tore down the Austrian 
standards which Portocarrero had blessed, and the Queen 
had hoisted at her palace, and made her a prisoner of 
state.^ The Andalusians raised of their own accord 14,000 
foot and 4,000 horse for the cause of Philip. Towards the end 
of July the Duke of Berwick, having united his small army 
with the troops which had returned through Navarre from 
the siege of Barcelona, as well as with some new levies, 
advanced upon Madrid ; when the allied generals, seeing no 
hope of holding that capital in the midst of a disaffected 
population, marched out to meet the Archduke Charles and 
Feterborough, whom they joined at Gttadahaara» August 5th. 
Thdbr unit^ forces, however, were still unequi^ to those of 
Berwick ; the men were suffering from sickness and want ; 
dissensions arose among the generals ; and Peterborough, dis- 
gusted with his position, set off for Italy to assist the Duke 
of Savoy, as he was authoriBed to do by his instructions. 
The allies now retreated, pursued by Berwick, into Valenoia^ 
where they took up their winter quarters. TkoB terminated 
one of the most singular campaigns on record, in which 
Philip v., after being driven out of his kingdom, and seeing 
the allies in possession of his capital, regained it again in the 

' The Queen Dowager was kept thirty yean at Bayonne, and being 
tnhseqnently allowed to retora to Spain, died at Gnadalaxaia. 
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qMhoe of a few months without a single genenil engagement ; 
while the allied army, after beginning &e campaign on the 
weatem frontier of E^Mun, dosed it in the most eastern pro- 
Tinoe of that kingdom*^ Other events of this year in Spain 
were the captnre of Aliosnt and Cartagena by the EngMsh 
and Butch fleets; which also induced the Isles of Ivi^a and 
Majorca to declare for Charles m. But Cartagena was 
retaken by Berwick in the autumn. 

The fortune of war was still more adverse to the French initaiy. 
arms this year in Itafy and Flanders. In the former country ^^cSSf*^ 
the campaign opened, indeed, in faTour of the Fiendi ; >^^ 
YendAme defeated the Austrian general, Beventlow, at Oal- 
cinato (April 19th), and proTented Eugene from penetrating 
beyond the district of T^t But in the middle of June, 
Venddme was recalled from Italy to take the command in 
Flanders, and resigned his Italian command to the Duke 
of Orleans and Marsin ; not, however, before he had been 
compeDed by the advance of Eugene to abandon the line 
of the Adige and retire beyond tiie Mindo. Eugene con- 
tinued to advance, Orleans retreating before him, till he 
joined the armv of La Feuillade, whidi had invested Turin 
since ^^7* Eugene having formed a junction with the 
l>uke of Savoy near Carmaffuola (August 29th), their united 
forces attacked the French unes biaf ore Turin, September 7lii, 
and gained a complete victory, all the siege artillery, more 
than 100 guns and 40 mortars, fiJling into their hands. In 
this battle Marsin was killed, and the Duke of Orleans twice 
wounded. By the mismanagement of the French generalB, 
the consequences of this victonr were that all Lombardy sub- 
mitted to the Imperialists. Eugene and Victor AiMdeus 
entered Mihn, September 24th, where ''Charles lU" was 
proclaimed ; and, in March of the following year, a convention 
was signed by which the flench' agreed to evacuate almost 
the wlu>le of Northern Italy. The Imperialists took posses- 
sion of tiie Mihmese and the Dudiy of Mantua, ceding to the 
Duke of Savoy the Aleiandiine and LomeUine, according to 
agreement. 

The chief event of the campaign in Ae Netherlands in BOOaof 
1706 was Marlborough's decisive victory over Marshal Yilieiol SS^"^ 
at BiJOLLiBs, near Tirlemout, May 28rd. The result of this 

^ Far thifrcampaign, see lAinoim de Berwick, voL L 
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bi4tle, in whidi mate thw 1»,000 Frendi were either kiUed* 
wonadedf or made pruKM>nni» and 100 gims aad 120 coloiin 
weve oa|^Qred,wa8 the oon^ueflt of all Brabant and the gi0B^ 
part of Flanders, bj the allies in a fortnight. In conaeqnence 
of tiiis disaster, Villeroi was superseded byVendime, who was 
reeaUed from Italy, as already related; bnt though that 
general snooeeded in ooTering Ypres, Lille, and Toumai, he 
oonld not prevent Marlborough from taking Menin, Bender- 
mood, and Atili. The oampaign dosed with the fall of the 
laat-named place, October 2nd. The Jeakmsy of the Datdh 
had prerented Mailborough from besieging Dunkirk. On 
the side <rf the Bhine, where VUlan commanded the French 
forces, nothing of much importance was attempted this year, 
either by that commandier or by the Imperialists. 
Loaiiofl|n These rererses induced Louis XIV. to renew the offer for 
a peace whidi he had alres^ indirectly made at the close of 
the pYeceding campaign. Hje had then proposed to certain 
members of the States-Gkneeal that Spain should cede Naples, 
ISdly, and Milan; he nowrererted prettf nearly to the terms 
of the Second Treaty of Partition, and offered that Philip Y. 
should cede Spain and the Indies to Charles in., and the 
&Mmish Netherlands to the Dutch, thus retaining only Milan, 
Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia. These offers were opposed by 
the Imperial and English Cabinets, though the Dutch were 
inclined to accept them. The Bm^earor wished to gain the 
Milanese, and Ibrlborough, who denred a continuance of the 
war, threw all his influence against any negotiataons with 
France. Louis afterwards attempted, but with like success, 
to open a separate negotiation with the Austrian Cabinet 
through Pope Clement XI., offering to cede the Italian pro- 
Tjnces on condition that Philip Y. should retain Spain and the 
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1707. — The erents of the following year were more farour* 
able to Louis aad his grandson. The campaign in E^min was 
oMBied by the memorable BiovLa o» Akwaweai April 25th, 
wtueh proved faUil ti> the cause ^ 

Peterborough, who had returned to Yalencia in the spring, 
but was soon afterwards recalled to England, had counselled 
the allies to remain on the defensiTe ; but Oalway and 1^ 
Mimas raaohed to attack Berwick, in the hope that they could 

^ Lainbertgr» t. ir. ; Msrtim Mitk de Franm, %. xIt. p. 471. 
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do iBO before he liad been joioed by his reinf oroemueiite ; in 
wbieh, hoire^er, thej were diflappoiiited. Cjbarlee, by sn un- 
acawmtable whim, had set off for Baroelona before tM batlie, 
taldiig with him aereeal thoufland Spanidx and Dutch soldiers, 
so that when the allies arriTed on the rega^ or plain of Al- 
maaia^ they had soaroely 12»000 infantry, whilst the enemy 
had double thai; number, besides bmng supericHr in oayalry.^ 
The battle ended in the entire defeat of the aOies, nearly the 
whole of whose infantiy were either killed, wotmded, or made 
prisoners ; together with the loss of all their baggage and 
artillery and 120 standards. The bnUc of Hxe cavalry sno* 
ceeded in eaeaping to Tortosa. This Tiotoiy was purchased, 
on the part of the Frendi and Spaniards, with the loss of only / 
about 2,000 men. On this oocasion the Frendi were com* 
manded by the Duke of Berwick, an Englishman, and the 
English by a Frenchman, Suyigni, a Huguenot refugee, who 
had been made Earl of Galway ; and neither of tibe Kings 
whose crown depended on the issueappeared on the field of 
battle. The consequence <^ this ^ctory was the submission 
of nearly all Valencia and Aragon to PhUipV. Philip punished 
the Aragonese for their revolt byabolishing what still remained 
to them of their Fuero9f or proTincial privileges. The cam* 
paign was terminated by the siege and capture of Lerida, the 
bulwark of Catalonia, by the Frendi. The arms of Philip had 
also been successful on ike Pinrtugueee frontier, where Ciudad 
Bodrigo was retaken. 

The successful p o^ess of the allies in Italy was somecom^ iii«wariii 
pensation for their reverses in Spain. A small Impmal army, onrmuiy. 
under Daun, marched through the Pianal territories and oc- 
cupied Naples without resistanoe (July) ; and the Spanish 
viceroy, who defended himself awhile at Oaeta, having sur- 
rendered on September 80th, the whole kingdom submitted to 
the Imperialists. The reverses of Charles m. in Spain had 
contributed to this result, by leading the Neapolitans to hope 
that he would take up his residence in their ospital. Li 
Northern Italy, however, the operations of the allies had not 
been attended with the like success. The Duke of SaToy and 



Coxe (v^o does not menMan the departure of the Ardidiike}, 

moh mstoriaiMi (Martin, %m 
Kotrv at least double the 
War of ^ Stte0emon9p.no. 



^/vjua ^iviEv uva» juvv luaumuBt vuv im_ 

Memtmrt of ike Bawhon Kings of Spaint voL i. p. 406, as well as tlw 
French historians (Martin, O^, p. 473). 1 - ^ - - 



A'Avuvu uiawAHbw ixu.cuiihu, cvw*. y, ->«v/, make the Anglo-Portnguese 
Infantry at least double the nomber here given : bat see Mahon, 
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Prince Bugene penetrating into Franoe by the Maritime Alps 
and Nice, aweared before Tonlon towards the end of July, 
while Sir Oloadesley Shovel blockaded it by sea. But the Im- 
perialists were prevented by Marshal Tessj from comfdeting 
the inyestment of the city, and the approach of some strong 
French divisions oompelled them to make a hasty retreat be- 
yond the Var. The Dnke of Savoy and Engene revenged 
lihemselves by driving the French from Snsa, which they had 
still continued to occupy. 

In the Netherlands, where Vend6me was instmcted to re- 
main on the defensive, and where the operations of Marl- 
borough were obstructed by the States-General, nothing of 
importance took phM». In Qermany, Yillars forced the Unes 
of Stolhcrfen, which had been so long sucoessfulfy defended by 
Prince Louis of Baden. That commander was now dead, and 
his pkoe had been very incompetently supplied by the Mar- 
grave of Baireuth. YiUars penetrated to the Danube, and hdd 
all Suabia and Franconia under contribution ; but the Elector 
of Hanover, afterwards George I. of England, having been 
appointed to the command of the Imperial army, ultimately 
forced the French to recross the Bhine. 

1708. — ^The union between England and Scotland, effected 
in the preceding year, had caused a good deal of discontent in 
Scotland, of whjdi Loms resolved to avail himself to attempt 
a descent of the Pretrader, James in., in the Firth of Fordi. 
Early in March the Pretender put to sea from Dunkirk with 
5,000 men ; but his fleet was dispersed by Admiral Byng, and 
the enterprise entirely frustrated. 

The campaign this year was most active in the Netherlands 
where MariWxnigh had been joined by Prince Eugene. Early 
in July, Ghent and Bruges, disgusted, it is said, by the ex- 
tortions of the allies, 0{>ened their gates to the French. A 
few days later (July 11th), the Duke of Burgundy and Yen- 
dAme, attempting to prevent the aUies from passing the 
Schelde near Oudbbtasbb, were defeated with great loss by 
Marlborough and Eugene. This victory enabled the allies to 
enter French Flanders, where they laid siege to Lille, its 
capital, and obtained possession of the town by capitulation, 
October 22nd. The citadel, valiantly defended br Marshal 
Bouffiers, did not surrender till December 9th. l%ie Elector 
of Bavaria was compelled to raise the siefi^e of Brussels, and 
Bruges and Ghent were retaken. Thus aU Spanish Flanders, 
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and port of IVoich Fbmdenty remained in the hands of the 
aUies. 

On the Bhme, both ndes remained on the defensive. In 
Spain, where Qalwaj and Das Hinas had been snceeeded b^ 
Connt Stahrembezg and General Stanhqpe, Tortoea and Ah- 
cant were recorered bj Philip V., and Charles IIL was com- 
pelled to shut himself up in Bareelona. Here he espoused a 
princess of Brunswick. The operations at sea were more 
f aTourable to the allies. The island of Sardinia voluntaiilj 
submitted to Admiral Lalce and proclaimed Charles in. ( Au- 
gust) ; and in the following month Minorca was captured b j 
the same Admiral and General Stanhope, Port Mahon was 
garrisoned bj British troops, and» like lulta at a later period, 
continued manj jears to be England's stronghold in the 
Mediterranean. 

The length and ill success of the war had now begun to tell niatMHin 
with fatal effect upon France. The financial difficulties occa- '''*'^- 
sioned by the enormous disbursements were met bj ruinous 
loans, injudicious and vexatious taxes, the f orestalment of 
future revenue, and the issue of paper monej. The public 
misery was still further heightened by a winter of unparalleled 
sever&y. Even the impetuous Bhone was arrested by the ice; 
the sea froze as in the polar regions ; the vines and fruit trees 
were destroyed; the com perished in the earth. The pursuits 
of pleasure and the affairs of business were equallv suspended; 
the tribunals, the theatres, and the shops were closed ; whole 
families of the poor were found frozen to death in their hovels 
or their garrets. The dearth and famine which ensued pro- 
duced discontent and sedition; insulting placards appewed 
against the government, and were affixed even to the statues 
of the Great King. 

1709. — ^Louis, thus humiliated in the midst of all his glory, Nflgotfa- 
renewed his proposals forpeace: and in the negotiations gy*,^^ 
which were opened at the Hague went so &r as to renounce, 1709. 
in the name of his grandson^ the whole of the Spanish 
Succession, and even to offer to restore Strassburg to the Em- 
pre. The allies, however, and especially Marlborough and 
Eiugene, entertained strong doubts of his sincerity, and re- 
garded his proposals as designed only to adjourn the war to a 
more convenient season. Phmp himself, so fsa from display- 
ing any intention to abandon Spain, was making every effort 
to rouse the zeal and loyalty of the people in his favour ; and 
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during the progress of the negotiations lie caused his son, an 
infant under two years of age, to be acknowledged by the 
Oortes of Castile and Aragon as Prince of Astnrias and heir 
of the Spanish monarchy (April 7th, 1709). It was suspected 
that Louis wonid secreuy help FhiKp to Tnaintain himself in 
the Peninsula, as he had before succoured Portugal against 
Spain after the Treaty of the I^renees, and he was therefore 
required to assist the allies in compelling the "Duke of Anjou'' 
to quit Spain at the expiration of two months.^ Louis availed 
himself Qf the harshness of this condition to rouse the pride 
of the Fronch nation in his farour. In a public manifesto he 
detailed the sacrifices which he had been willing to make, and 
the insulting offers with which they had been met; an appeal 
which could not fail to be responded to by a nation like the 
French, who resolved to defend the honour of their king to 
the last extremity. 
OMmtgn Extraordinary preparations were now made on both sides 
for renewing the war. Yillars was selected to oppose Marl- 
borough and Eugene in Flanders, the chief scene of operations 
this year. He could not save Toumai trom the hands of the 
aUies (September 9rd), who then invested Mens. For this 
purpose the^ were obliged to attack Yillars in a strongly- 
Battle of fortified position at UaiiPLaqubt, from which they succeeded 
^^^ in driving him, but not without suffering enormous loss (Sep- 
tember 11th), From the numbers engaged, and the immense 
returns of killed and wounded— betweoi 30,000 and 40,000 
men in all, of which the far greater portion belonged to the 
allies — ^thiiB has been reckoned the nreatest and the bloodiest 
battle ci the eighteenth century, villars himsdf was severely 
wounded. In consequence of this victory, the aUiee obtained 
possession of Mons. 

On the eastern frontier of France the Imperialists, under 
the Elector of Hanover, had formed the design of penetrating 
into Burgundy, where tibey were to be joined by the Duke of 
Savoy. But the Oount de Mercy, with a chosen body of Ger- 
man troops, having penetrated into Haute Alsace, was defeated 

> For these negotiaHons see M4moir€t de Tord, t. IL (ed. 1706). 
Taige. jBmI. de ravinsment de la Maiaon de Bourbdh t. v. p. 858. ad- 
ndte that Louis only meant to amuse his enemies. The French Kuiff's 
nephew, the Duke of Orleans, had endeavoured to supplant Philip v., 
and opened conunnnieations with the allies for that purpose thiongh 
Geaeial Stanhope^ 8ee Mahon's War of the Stteeeeeim, eh. viL 
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a*Ba]&6rBlieiai(Aiigii«t2Gtii),and an end iras thus put to the 
plan of the campaign. Nothing of mnch importance was done 
in Spain. 

l^igye y,F ope Clement XL, thongh friendlj to the oanee Th^gy 
of Lonia XEY. and Hiilip T., was compelled to vecogniae ouu^m. 
Oharlee HL as King of Spain. Clement had long complied 
in vain of the garrisons established by the Imperiidists in the 
States of the Ohnrch, and of the exorbitant contributions 
which thej leried, as well as of the acts of sovereigntj exer- 
oised by Joseph in the Dnchies of Burma and Fiaoensa ; and 
in July, 1706» he had published a boll in which he Idireatened 
the Emperor with his temporal as well as fipiritual weapons.^ 
In j^nrsuance of these threats, Clement took measures for 
Yerpng an army of 2S,000men; but on the approach d Oen- 
end rStan, he adopted more moderate couns^. He agreed to 
reduce his army to 5,000 men, and to permit the Imperialists 
free passage through the States of the Church, January 15th, 
1709. In some secret articles he promised to recognise 
Charles m. as King of Spain, and to inrest him with the 
crown of both Sicilies. The questions respecting Parma, Pia- 
eensa, and Comaochio were to be settled in private c(mf erences. 
A formal brief of recognition was erentually issued (June 
26th). But this Tiolence towards the Pope was prejudicial to 
Austrian interests in Spain, since it gave the French uarty a 
handle to represent Charles to the zealous Spaniaras as a 
&vourer of heretical principles, and to confirm the insinuation, 
already made through his alUuBfce with Ph>testant Powers, 
that it was intended to place a beretie en the throne of the 
Catholic Kings. • 

A treaty was also conduded this year (October29th) at the Tnaferb*- 
Hagne between OreatKitain and the States-<}eneral, by which ^S^aSd 
the States engaged to guarantee the Protestant succession in hoOmmL 
England in farour of the House of HanoTcr ; while Queen 
Anne, on her side, promised toprocare for the Dutch an ade*- 

re barrier on the side of we Netherlands, consisting of 
towns of Fumes, Nieuport, Tpres, Menin, Lille, Toumai, 
Oond<, YaknciMuies, Maubenge, Charleroi, Namur, Halle» 
Damme, Dendermond, and the dtadd of Ghent. Sereral of 
these places were not yet taken.' 

1710. — ^In the spring of the year Louis renewed at Gertruy- 

^8ceMensel,B.T.B. 46. ' Domont, t. riii. pt. i. p. Ml; 
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The ooB- denberg the oonforenoe for a peiioe»and in addition to his fov- 
oSSif^ ^^ proposals lie now offered the allies a subsidy of a million 
liyres a month against his grandson Philip Y., in case the 
latter AonM refuse to content himself with Sicilyand ftwiinia. 
It was, however, a suspicious circumstance that at this very 
time Louis bestowed on the infant son of the Duke of Bur- 
ly the title of ''Duke of Anjou,'' which belonged to 
iilip Y. in case of his renouncing ike throne ol Spain.^ The 
allies, who were detennined on maintaining the war, required 
that Louis should himsetf expel lus grands^ from Spiun with- 
out any assistance, excq>t, perhaps, from their armies in Cata- 
lonia and Portugal, llus outrageous proposition at once put 
an end to the conference. 

There was no general en^igement this year in Flanders, 
where the allies captured Douai, B^hune, St Yenant and 
Aire, thus encroachmgmore and more on the French frontier. 
On ike Bhine the armies contented themselves with observing 
each other ; and a projected invasi<m of Dauphin^ and Laii- 
guedoc, fnmi Savoy and the sea, proved a complete failure. 
The chief operations were in Spain, and were at first favour- 
able to the allies. Stahremberg and Stanhope, by their victories 
at Almenara and Sara^possa, were again enabled to penetrate 
to Madrid ; while Phihp Y. and his Court, and a great part of 
the pmulationofthe capital, retired to Yalladolid* Charles m. 
entered Madrid for the first time towards the end of Septem* 
ber, but was received by the inhabitants with a sullen silence, 
which caused him immediately to leave it for a villa in the 
neighbourhood. The arrival of Yenddme in Spain, i«^o re* 
organised Philip's forces, and the advance of uie Duke of 
NoaiUes to Peq^ignan, induced the allies to evacuate Madrid 
in November. Charles IIL hastened to rejoin his consort at 
Barcelona. General Stanhope, with the rear-guard of the allies, 
coziqK>Bed of between 5,000 and 6,000 British troops, was over- 
taken bv FhiHp and Yenddme at the little town of Brihuega 
(December 8tb) ; where, being oveipowered by superior num- 
bers, and having exhausted all theur ammunition, they were, 
after a brave and prolonged defence, compelled to surrender. 
Next day, Stahremberg» who was marching to Stanhope's re- 
lief, but too slowly, was defeated by Philip and Yendome at 

^ Mahon, YFar^<A«jSrtfO0eMKwJp.29O. It misht perhaps, however, 
be answered that Philip was to be King of Sidly and Sardinia. 
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Tilk Ykiosa, aaid <x>mpdD6i to hasten I118 i«traat to Bft 
wliere he arriTed with only 7,000 men. These efents weie db- 
daiYe of the fivte of Spain. The Duke of NoaiUes having in- 
Taded Oatalonia^Cfharlesfoond his Spanish possessions reduced 
to Baaroelona and Tuiagona. 

1711. — ^niewarwasnowtotakeannnezpectedtamthiongh niedMih 
some unforeseen occorrenoes. In the coarse of 1710 tiuvt - ^* 



famonschaiige of administration had taken place in England JoMph. 
by which the Whigs were simphmted bj the Tories. The 
influence of Mariborongh and Godol^hin gaTe phMse to that 
of Harlej and St. John ; titie new nunistrr were indined to 

lation; fc 



peace, and were supported by the nation ; for the people were 
wearyof the war of which the^ bore the c^ef burden. While 
the English nation were in this temper, the death of the Em- 
percxr Joseph I., who died April 1/th, 1711, at the aoe of 
thirty-two, changed the whole character of the War of the 
Spamsh Succession. As Joseph left no male heirs, the heredi- 
iarj dominions of the House of Austria derohed to his 
brother, the Archduke Charles; and though that prince had 
not been elected Eing of the Bomans, and had therefore to 
become a candidate for the Imperial crown, yet there could 
be little doubt that he would obtain that dignity. Hence, 
if Charles diould also become Sovereign of Spain and the 
Indies, the vast empire of Charles Y. would be again united 
in <»ie person ; and that veiy evil of an almost universal 
monarchy would be established, the prevention d which had 
bean one of the chief reasons of the Whig opposition to 
Philip V. 

The English ministry had already made advances to the gji^ 
French Ejng before the death of the Emperor, and Louis had **'^ 
expressed hn willingness to enter into a senarate negotiaiicm 
with them. The terms proposed by the English Cabinet were: 
security that the crowns of Fiance and Spiun should never be 
united on the same head (a tacit admowleogment of Philipy.) ; 
barriers for Holland and the Empire ; tl^ restitution of the 
conquests made from the Duke of Savov and others ; and a 
vague stipulation for " the satisfaction or all the allies." As 
re^|arded the particuhr interests of Oreat Britain, it was re- 
quired that Louis should recognise Queen Anne and the Ph>- 
testant succession in the House of Hanover, and dismiss the 
Pretender from France ; that the fortifications of Dunkiik 
diould be rased; that Gibraltar, Minorca, and St Christ- 
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opher'fl thould be oeded to Engbuad^ and that tibe priTiIege of 
tlie AmewtOr that ia, the monopoly of the slaTO-trade, 8]u>i]Id 
also be tmnsCeiied to her; that tne English should be placed 
on the footing of the most favoured nationB in their trade 
with Spain ; and that France should cede Newfoundland and 
Hudson's Bay and Straits; each conntrj otherwise ret ' 
its possessions in North America. These articles were i 
as the preliminaries of a peace between France and Eng 
bj Manager, Louis's enYoy to London, October 8th. 
ibe Areh- Meanwhile the war stili continued. Marlboorough, though 
^^^ he had lost his political influence at home, retained the com- 
iMeanM mand of tiie army in Fhmders ; but his only eiploit in Idiis 
Jni?*^*' campaign was the capture of the little town of Bouchain 
(September 12th). Tlie war was almost equally featureless in 
other quarters. In Spain, Philip Y. took Qerona and Balaguer ; 
in France, Marshal Berwick again prevented the Buke of 
Savoy from penetrating into Bauphine. Li Qermany, Eugene, 
who had been recalled from the Netherlands to command the 
united army of Austria and the Empire, contented himself 
with covering the Electoral Biet which had assembled to 
choose an Emperor; nor was the Marquis d'Haicourt, the 
French commander, disposed to molest an assembly whose 
purpose would be of essentfaJ senrice to the actual policy of 
France. After an interregnum of half a year, during which 
the aflairs of the Empire had been conducted by the Elector 
Palatine and the Elector of Saxony, as Lnperial Yican for 
South and North (Germany, the Archduke Oharks was unani« 
mously chosen Ejng of the Romans, and consequently " Em- 
peror Elect," by the Electoral College (October 12th) ; except 
that the Electors of Bayaria and Cologne, being under the 
ban of the Empire, had not been summoned to that assembly, 
and entered a solemn protest against its proceedings. Charles, 
who had embarked for Italy and Qermany towards the end 
of September, leaving his consort at Barcelona as Begent» 
and as a pledge for h& return, received the German <arown at 
Frankfurt, December Sifaid, with the title of Charies YI. 
« The news of preliminaries having been signed between 
France and Bn^^nd had been received with dismay and du- 
satisfaction at Vienna, and the Hague ; and indeed the con- 
duct of the new Tory ministry in thus separating from their 
alfies can hardly be defended, although Great Britain had 
just reason to complain that neitiier the Emperor nor tHe 
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Stetes-Oeaeral had borne their fair shaie in a war con- 
daeted chiefly for ihm benefit The object of the Toriee 
waa to end the war as aocn as possible, m order that thcj 
should have time to settle the sacoession question before 
the death of Anne. The envoys at London of the Em- 
peror, the States-Oeneral, and ttie Elector of Hanover, the 
laat of whom was embittered against Loois as the protector 
oi his rhral, the Pretender, strained every nerve to overthrow 
the new ministry and defeat the peace ; bat thoogh Prince 
Eugene came in person to support their representations, their 
efforts served only to confirm the English Court in its new 
policy. The maiority of the House of Lords, which was ad- 
Terse to the ministry, was swamped by the ereatkm of twelve 
new peers; and MfolbMroagh, besides being dismissed from 
all his offices, was accused of peculatioiL Me was succeeded 
as Commander-in-chief by th^ Duke of Ormond. 

There was now no alternative but to agree to a conference o uug tw ocs 
for a general peace,which was opened at Utrecht, January 29th, ^Sht^ 
1712. Three French plenipotentiaries, the Marshal d'Huxelles. 
the AbM de Polignac, and M6mger, who had settled the pre- 
liminaries at London, had the difficult task of replying to 
eigh^ miuisters of the allies; but they were supported by 
the English plenipotentiaries, the Bishop of Bristol, and Eail 
Strafford. It had been a principle of the Qrand Alliance that 
the allies should treat jaintlf for a peace, which the ministers 
of the Allied Powers interpreted to mean, all together, in one 
act or treaty. The Frendb, however, inidsted that it merely 
meant at one and the same time, but by separate acts or 
treaties ; and this interpretation bcdng approved by the Eng- 
lish envoys, all general conferences ceased, and the ministers 
of the various States assembled in private to deliberate on 
their proceedings. The French propositions were in the main 
conformable to the preliminaries already mentioned as si«Md 
at London : vis., the recognition of Queen Anne and the Fko- 
testant succession in England; a barrier for Holland; the 
cession of Landau to the Empire, and of the two Sicilies, the 
Spanish Netherlands, and tiie Milanese to the House of 
Austria ; the re-establishment of the Electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne, and the transfer of the Island of Sardinia to the 
former as compensation for the Upper Palatinate; finally, 
Louis engaged to agree to any measures which midit be 
deemed requisite to prevent the union of the crowns of France 
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and Spain. To these pzopositiosis the allies, with the eoKcp^ 
tion of England, replied onlj by counter-propositions stUl 
more extravagant than those they had already made. The 
Emperor demanded to be recognized as oniveraal heir of the 
dominions of Charles IL ; the Empire insisted on the restora- 
tion of Alsace, the three bishoprics, and Franchedomtf ; the 
States-General required as a barrier all the towns of the 
Netherlands which France had acquired by the treaties of 
Aiz-la-Chapdle and Nimegoen, except St Omer and Cambrai ; 
even the Duke of Savoy aemanded an. accession of territory 
on the side of Danplun^ and die principalily of Monaco, 
lliese extravagant demands only further stimulated Louis to 
make a separate peace with Eng^d ; but some fibtal events 
which had taken place in Fmnce tended to protract the 
negotiations even between these two countries. 
Dea^the The Dauphin had died in April, 1711, and was succeeded 
2d ^ ^^ that title, as heur of the French monarchy, by his son, the 
MB* Duke of Burgundy, the elder brother of Plulip V. of Spain. 

The Duke of Burgundy had been the pupil of F6nelon — ^the 
Telemachus for whom the precepts of Mentor had been 
elaborated — and his talents and virtues had caused him to 
be regarded, both by his grandfather and the French nation, 
with joY and hope as the future king of France. Unfortu- 
nately, however, m Februarv, 1712, he died ci a fever whidi 
had carried off, a few days before, his wife, Mary Adelaide of 
Savoy. Nor was this tlie whole of the misfortunes of the 
rc^al House of France. The two children of the Dauphin 
were seized with the same disorder which had proved fatal to 
their parents ; the elder, who bore the title of Duke of Brit- 
tany, expired in a few days ; the younger, the Duke of An jou, 
survived indeed the crisis of the nuUady, but was left in a 
weak condition. This in&nt of two years was, therefore, now 
the only life betwe«i Philip Y. and the crown of France; and 
the English Cabinet, naturally desirous of fresh guarantees 
against its union with that of Spain, demanded tiiat Philip 
should cede his eventual rights to his younger brother, the 
Duke of Bend. Louis objed^ed that such a renunciation was 
contrary to the fundamental laws of France;^ nevertheless 
the Bngfish. Cabinet stated that it should be satisfied with 
such a renunciation, on the ground that it would be regarded 



Mimains de Torai, t. iiL p. 5HI2. 
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m Englaiid as valid* and that, at all errents, the claims ofthe 
piince, in whose €aTour the rennnciatioii was made, could be 
jnstljsupportddbj the parties to the conrention. Thenegotia- 
tions on this sul^ect, which were confined to the English, 
Frendi, and SpaniBk Cabinets, were protracted several months. 
Philip at length consented to abimdon the conntry of his 
birth for that of his adoption. In November, 1712, in pre- 
Bonoe of the Cortes assembled at Madrid, and of Lord Lexing* 
ton, the Bngliflh ambassador, he pnblidj renounced the rights tim t«iiu- 
and pretensions of himself and his posterily to the crown of oi^oi»< 
France, to which the Duke of Berri was named next in sue* 
cession after the Duke of Anjou ; and in de&ult of male heirs, 
the Duke of Orleans, Philip s uncle, the Duke of Bonrbon, 
his cousin ; and the remaining French princes in their order. 
The Dukes of Berri and Orlefuns also renounced in turn their 
claims to the Spanish monardij; the succession to which, in 
de&ult of heirs of I^lip Y., was assured to the House of 
Savoy, as descended from Oatharine, sister of Philip II. 
Philip's lenxmciation was registered bj the Parliament of 
Paris, and Louis cancelled the letters patent by which he 
had reserved to Philip his eventual claim to the IVench 

throne.^ 

Louis XIV. had acceded to these terms several months ctampaignof 
before, upon the English ministry showing a resolution to ^^'■ 
adopt vigorous measures. Meanwhile the allied armies had 
taken the field as usual in May ; but Ormond had declined 
all active co-operation with Eugene; and in June, on receipt 
of intelligence that Louis had agreed to the proposed termsi 
he announced to the Germans in the pay of Eoglond an 
armistice of four months with France. On July 17th Ormond 
and the English troops separated from the allies; and about 
the same time a body of 5,000 English took possession of 
Dunkirk as the price of the truce and a pledge of the fulfil- 
ment of the promises made by the French King. Eugene, 
left to contend alone against Marshal Villors, soon felt the 

^ Domont, t. viiL pt. L p. 310. Philip had rejected another proposi- 
tion <rf the EnsliBh Cabinet, tlioogh it was warmly supportea by hie 
grandfiiKther ; vu., to relinquish Siwin in favour of the Duke of Savoy, 
and to receive in return Naples, Sicilv, and the Duchies of Savoy and 
Mantna, which, with the exception of l^eily, were to be united to tiie 
erown of Franoe, in ease VbMp sneceeded to that kingdom ; to which 
he was to retain his claims. 
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diMitEom ooDMqiMDOM of the Refection of hifl allies. Ojx 
^Mta^ July 2iUi he was defeated by YilLurs at Denain, who punmed 
niBmmin, this Buooeas by the recapture of Douai, Le Queenoit and 
Boucfafthu In other quarters the war this year was wholly 
nnimp<Mrtanl 
TheBanrfOT Hie defeat of the allies at Benain greatly modified the TieWB 
S[Sr^9^ of the Dutdi ; while Louis felt the advantage of his position, 
1718. mdd insisted on a considerable modification of the barrier 

which thej demanded. The English Cabinet persuaded the 
States-Oeneral to aoo^t most of these alterations ; and on 
Januaiy 29th, 1718, a new Barrier Treaty was signed between 
the two Maritime Powers. The places destined to serre ns a 
barrier were now reduced to Fumes, the fort of Knocque, 
Tpres, Menin, Toumait Mens, Oharlevoi, the citadel of Ghent^ 
and some fortresses in the neighbourhood of that city and 
Bruges; and G-reat Britain engi^ped to procure for the Dutch 
the right of nrrison in them from the future Sovereign of 
the Spanish Netherlands. There was now nothing to lunder 
a peace between England, France, and Holland ; out it was 
demjed awhile in order that all the belligerents should, if 
possible, sign together. The Emperor, who complained that 
Jungland luul betrayed him, still r^sed to join in the negotia- 
tions at Utrecht. He was desirous, however, of effecting a 
convention for the evacuation of Chttalonia, where his army 
was compromised by the withdrawal of the English forces in 
the autumn, and subsequently of the Portuguese; whose king; 
now John Y.,^ had signed a truce at ITtredLt, November 7& 
France and England agreed to such a convention, the neutrality 
of Italj being also ffuaranteed, without which peace would 
have been impracticable ; sincCrif Savoy should be attacked 
by the Emperor, the Maritime Powers were bound to come 
to the Duke's support. An amnesty was stiiHilated for the 
Catalans, and Queen Anne promised her good offices for the 
maintenance of their ancient privileges, or Fuero$, a promise, 
however, which was shamefully neglwted.' Oharies VI. having 
by this convention recovered his troops and his wife, who was 
still holding her Court at Barcelona, was only the more obsti- 
nate in rejecting the peace. The Catalans refused to accept 
the amnesty without the confirmation of their Fuero$, and it 

^ JeknsnooeededhislaAhsr, PedioIL, Dessmber9tii,1706. 
9 DumoDt, 1 viii. pt i. p. 387. The Convsntion was exeoiiled at 
Utraoht^ Marah 14th, 1718. 
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beoame aeoeMarj to rednoe them bj arms. Buodona hm 
not eaptmed by Manhal Berwick tiU Beptember 12th, 1714, 
alter a <b£eiioe of abaost unparalleled heroiam. 

Eagland had fijoed April 11th, 1718, aa the day bj which 
the aUies were to accept the offera of France ; after which 
term neither of those conntriea waa to be bound by them. 
Ck>imt Zinaendorf , the Imperial miniater, haying rejected a 
paper containing tiie IVendi propoaala hsmded to him by the 
Britiah plenipotentiariea, the latter aooordingfy aigned a treaty 
with F^ce; and on the aame day aepatate treatiea were alao 
si^ed with that Power by the ministera of the Statea^General, 
Plmaaia, Portngal, and SaToy. 

The principal artidea of the treaty between France and Ttwa 
Great &itaan were conformable to thoae abeady mentioned E gSLT* *'' 
in the negotiationa between the two conntriea; -?ia.,the recog- 
nition by France of the HanoTcrian aucoeaaion in Ihigland, 
the abandonment of the Stuarta, the acknowledgment of the 
varioua rennnciationa of the Freaich and E^panidi Crowna, aa 
before atated, the deatmcticm of the fort and forfcificationa of 
Ihmkirk, the ceeaion to England of Acadia (Nova Scotia), 
Hndaon'a Bay and Straita, Kewfoimdland, and St. Kitta.^ 
On the aame day a treofy of commerce waa conehided between 
France and England, bj which the anbieota of either Power 
were placed on the fbotmg of the moat zayonred nationa. 

The treaty between Fiance and Portugal related only to withPor- 
colonial poaaeaaiona, and aome ceaaiona were made in &Tonr ^"^^ 
of PortngaL' 

By the treaty with Pmaaia,' Lonia recogniaed the Elector with Prat- 
of Brandenburg aa King of Proaaia, conaented to give him "^ 
the title of "Majeaty," ceded to him by virtue of a power 
from the King of Spain, the Spaaiah pcntion of Gelderland, 
except Yenloo, and Buremonde, but on condition that the 
Catholic region ahould be upheld; aaaigned to him, aa repre- 
aentative of the Houae of Chalona, aaaalgamated with diat 
of Orange, the aovereignty of NenfchAtel and Yalengin, in 
Switaerl^d, Tacant by the death of the Ducheaa of Nemoura, 
without children, in 1707 ; when the Statea of Keufchfttel had 

* Bomont, t riiL pt. i. p. 889. 
« Ihid. p. 818. 

* Ibid, p. 366. Frederick I. of Pnusia had died in February, 1718, 
and the Jang wifli whom the treaty waa oondnded waa fia son, 
Frederick WUliam 1. 
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deeiddd in fayour of the King of Prossia's claims. Frederick 
William, on his side, renounced his pretonsionB to the princi- 
pality of Orange and the lands and lordships belonging to it. 
He was the oidj Gbrman prince who treated separatdj and 
independently in these conferences. 
withS»Toj. The treaty between Lonis XIY. and Victor Amadens XL of 
Savoy/ restored to the latter Savoy and Nice, and ceded to 
him MaUes, Fdnestrelle, and ChAteau Dauphin. The snmmit, 
or water-shed, of the Alps, was henceforth to be the boundaiy 
between France and Piedmont, and the platean of those moun- 
tains was to be divided. Sicily, with the title of King, was 
guaronteed to the Duke; and he and his posterity were recog- 
nized as the legitimate hem of the Spanish monarchy in de- 
fault of heirs of Philip Y. The cessions made to the Duke 
by the Emperor Leopold in the tieaty of Turin (October, 
1/03) were confirmed. 

The treaty between France and the States-G«neral* assigned 
to the Dutdh all that part of the Spanish Netherlands still 
held by the French, which the States were to hand over to 
Austria so soon as a hairier should have been arranged ; and 
a portion of the French Netherlands was also ceded in like 
manner through the States to Austria. The States, on their 
part, agreed to restore certain places to France, as IdUe, 
Orchies, Aire, B^une, etc. A commercial treaty was also 
concluded between the two countries. 

Spain could not take part in the general pacification till 
Philip Y. had been recognised, and the Spanish ministers 
ther^re did not appear at Utrecht tiU the treaties had been 
signed by the other jPowers. The peace between Spain and 
Great ibitain was retarded by the difficulties raised by Philip 
Y. respecting the renunciation of Sicily; but these having 
been at len^ removed, a treaty' was signed between those 
Powers, Jufy 18th, 1713. The principal articles were the 
recognition by Spain of the Hanoverian succession, the cession 
of (Hbreltar and Minorca to England, but on condition that 
no Mooes nor Jews should establish themselves in either, and 
the assignfl:ient of the AtimUo to an English company for a 
period of thirty years from Mav Ist, 1713. In a prerious 
assignment of this privilege by Philip Y. to a French company 



Spaalah 
treaty with 



^ Dnmont, t. viiL pt. L p. 877. 

* Ibid. p. 393. 



' IbieL pp. 3I«, 377. 
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in 1701, a fourth p«rt of the pitrfte of this timde had been 
neerfed for the Kings of Fnnee sad Spsin, and sbnflar 
shares were now assigned to the soTeeeigns of Spain and 
England. The nnmber of negroes to be imported jeariy into 
Spcttkish America was fixed, as before, at 4,800. At the inter- 
cession of the Qoeen of Bnghmd, the Catalans were to have 
an amnsstj, and oO ike pnviUges etifcfed hff Ca§Hliam: a 
Tirtnal aboUtum of theur JHieroi, or ancient and peculiar 
liberties. 

Bj the treaty with the Doke of Sawj, Angost 13th, 1718,^ withSaToj. 
Spain ceded SicUy to that Hoose as a kingdom, and ^ctor 
Amadens IL was crowned at Palermo, Nofember 14th, 1718 ; 
bntboth the Pope and the Emperor refused to leoognise him. 
Subsequently, by the Treaty of Quadruple Alliance, 1718, the 
Duke was forced to exchange Si^j for Sardinia. 

The peace between Spain and the States-General was de- with Hoi- 
hkjed till June 26th, 1714, chieflj through the extrayagant ^•^ 
ambition of the Princess des Ursins, who wished to persuade 
Philip Y. to erect some part of the Spanish NetherlMidB into 
an independent soyereignty in her foyour, to which both the 
Dutdi and the Emperor were opposed. The treatj between 
Spain and the United Netherlands relates chiefly to colonies 
and commerce.* 

The hst treaty signed at Utrecht was that between Spain withPor. 
and Porti^l (February, 1715), which had been dehtyed by ^""^ 
the mutual animosity of the two nations. Syerything taken 
during the war was Tecipro<»]ly restored, so that the limits of 
the two kingdoms remained the same as before. Spain ceded 
the colony of St Sacrament, on the north bank of the riyer 
LaPlata.^ 

All i^ese treaties together form the Pn^cn or Utmohv. 
As it consisted of so many particular conyentions, which 
might be yiolsted without the parties to them being in a 
condition to claim the help of their former allies, the Grand 
Alliance was conaequenUy dissolyed, and the Emperor, who 
was the centre of it, was left without support. A delay, till 
June 1st, 1718, was accorded to him to accede to the peace ; 
but he could not yet digest the terms offered to him by 
France,.and especially the proposal to giye Sardinia to the 

I Damont, 1 Titt. pk L p. 401. ' Mtk p. 427. 

' Ibid. p. 444. The treadefl are also in Lsmberty, t. yiiL 
ly. I 
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Elector of BaTaria, by mj «f oompenanlioiL for the Upper 
Palatiiiate* wliioh had been reetoied to the Elector Palatina 
He theiefore resolved to contbine the war, in the hope that 
the tdents of Prince Eugene might procure him a Yiefcorj, 
and enable him to treat on better terms. With this view he 
assembled all his foroee on the Bhine; bat the campaign 
tuned out yerr much to his disadvantage. Eugene coidd 
not prevent Yillars from taking Landau (August)^ and sub* 
sequently Freiburg, the capital of the Breisgau (November). 
Oharles VX now consented to treat Eugene and YiUars, so 
lately opposed in the field, met at Bastadt for that purpose; 
and their negotiations proceeded much more rapidly than 
TJNatiMof those. of professional dii^omatistB. The Peace of Bastadt» 
signed Ibrch 7 th, 17 14, wae the last service rendered by 
Yillars to Louis XIV., who told him that he had crowned aU 
his laurels with that olive branch. The definitive tceal^, 
however, was not signed till September 7th, at Baden, m 
Switierland.^ The treaty was formed on the basis of that of 
Byswick, and no regard was paid to the protesto of the 
German States against the fourth clause of that treaty, so 
prejudicial to the intereste of Protestantism. The Pope had 
exhorted Louis not to abrc^te the clause ; but it has been 
only lately known that Clement was incited to this step by 
the Court of Vienna.* AU places on the right bank of the 
Bhine were rest(»ed to the Empire; but Landau and ite 
dependendes were ceded to France. The House of Austria 
was allowed to take noesossion of the Spanish Netherlands, 
according to the sti|»ulations in the Treaties of Utrecht; that 
is, reserving a banner for die Butch, and also Upper Gelder- 
land, which had been ceded to Prussia. Charles VI. was 
permittod to retain possession of all the places he occupied 
in Ital^; as the Ejngdom of Naples, the I)u<^ of Milan, 
Sardinia, and the fortreues on the Tuscan coast The Electors 
of Bavaria and Cologne were reinstated in their dominions 
and dignities ; but the Emperor preferred to restore the Upper 
Palatinate to the former, rather thiui give him the Island of 
flardinia. This island was promised to the Elector lUatine 
by way of compensation for the Upper Palatinate; but the 
promiM was never peif onned. Sudi was the treckty which 

t Dmnont^ t. viiL pt L p. 4S1 

' See above, pi ^, and the ooRespondeiiee on this subjeet in 
GavdeSf t iL Apfk 
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the Honae of Austana, tlmmgli its gtabboni obitixiaoj, was at 
length compelled to aoeepC instead of tlie inftutdly more 
advaotageons terms off ered by Louis XIY. at the EDsgae and 
Gertni jdenberg ! 

The ministers of the Emperor and the States-General met xhethird 
at Ant^iverp to cany ont the stipulations respecting the I>^^ tUS^ 
banier, nnder the mediation of Qeorffe I., who had now |£?I-^^ 
ascended the throne of England; and tiie Third Barrier 
Treaty was signed Norember 15ih, 1715.' It was agieed 
that after the snnender of the Spanish Netherlands to the 
Emperor, a body of troops shonld be maintained in them, of 
which three-ifflis were to be provided by the Emperor, and 
two>fifths 1^ the Dutch. Ihit<»i garrisons were to be placed 
in Namnr, Tonmai, Menin, Fumes, Wameton, Tpres, and the 
fort of Snoeque, and a mixed ganrison of Spaniards and Butch 
in Dendermond; the Dutch commandants taking an oath to 
hold these places for the House of Austria. Uie Emperor 
ceded Yenloo and some other places, and especially sudi as 
were necessary for inundating the country in time of war. 
Englandguaranteed the treaty, and engaged to support it by 
arms. The Dutch deliyered, in February, 1716, to the Em- 
peror the I^MUush Netherhttids, as possessed by Charles n. ; 
but not tin 1719 the places ceded by France. 

Thus was at length terminated the war of the Spanish ^*°^o< 
Succession, the greaiest which had agitated Europe since the ^^*'' 
Crusades. Its effect was to modify considerBbly we situation 
of the different European States. Spain herself was i^par- 
entbr the greatest loser, having been deprired of her dominions 
in tne Low Countries and ItiSy, and compelled to allow Eng- 
land a settlement in one of her islands, and eren on her Tcry 
soiL But, on the other hand, she retained her American 
po e s osnians ; and the loss of her outlying territories in Italy 
and the NeUierlands strengthened her. From this period die 
began slowly to rerive : and the decrease in her population, 
wluch had been gradually going on since the time of Charles 
v., was now arrested. Austria, though compelled to renounce 
the hofe of reaping the whole Spanish Succession, acquired 
the greater part of those territories of which Spain was de- 
prived; yet as these acquisitions lay not contiguous to her, it 
may be doubted whether they were not radber a cause of 

1 DoBKmt^ t. vUL pt i p. 46a 
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-nenHnoBBB than of starength, br inereMing her danger in a 
greater ratio than thej mnltiplifid her reflouxees. Fianoe loet 
a portion of the frontier which ahe had fonnerlj aoooixed, 
while the fear with which she had inspired the different StateSt 
droTo them to unite themselTes more eloflislj with Anatria. But 
tibeee loeaes wwe nothing in comparison with her internal iUa 
— ^the diflordar of her finances ana the eihauation of her popu- 
lation.^ After the Peace of Utrecht, Prance, though still 
one of the principal elements of the European sjstem, required 
a long period of rest before she could take an active part in 
European p olitics . In the great struggle with the Habs- 
burgs, Louis XIV. had been successful He had jdaced his 
grandson on the throne of Spain, and. had confined tiie Habs- 
burgs to Germany. The influence and reputation of England, 
were mucii increased by the results of the war, in whicm she 
had prored herself able to counterbalance the power of 
Prance and Spain. Holland, on the other hand, gained no- 
thing besides her barrier, and from this time her commeix^e 
began to fiill into the h ands of the English. 
j^mOkot Neither Louis XIV. nor Queen Anne kmg snrnyed the 

2222f Peace of Utrecht. Anne died on August Ist, 1714. She 
was succeeded by the Elector of Hanorer, with the title of 
Qeorge I.» a prince whose chief political tenet was, like that of 
his predecessor,WilliamIIL,hatred of Louis XIY. One of his 
first acts was to dismiss the Tory Ministry, whom he regarded 
with abhorrence, as the adyisers of the Peace of Utrecht. The 
Whigs were reinstated in office, and Marlborough, who at this 
rery time was intriguing with the Pretender, was again made 
Ci^tain- Gene ral and Master of the Ordnance. 
Louis Louis XIV. surviyed the English Queen tiiirteen months ; 

Sok'onttie ^^^ ^^ would hare been better for his feme if he had preceded 
jaaMDisto; her to the tomb. He was now sunk in bigotxy and intoler- 
ance. Since the death of his confessor, P^er la Chaise* in 
1709» Louis had intrusted the keeping of his consdenoe to 
Pather le TeUier, a Jesuit, whose religion was tinctmred with 
pride and malignancy, instead of the Christian virtues of 
humbleness and charity. One of the first acts of Le Tellier 
was to i»roeure the destruction of the celebrated content of 

^ The Dake of Argyll, who travelled in France after the peace, de- 
daied that for forty miles together he had not seen a man capable of 
hearing arms. See BxmBeiTBJEurqpe/ram the Peace of Utrechi, v^ i. 
p. 0. Bat this must siuel|r have hesn an exaggeration. 
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Port Boyal, ibe rcCoge of ihe Janseiiists, the enemies of Us 
Society (NoTember, 1709). He also obtained from Pdpe 
dement XL the oelelMwfced bull UnigmiiuB (September, 
1718), by wbidi were condemned 101 propositions extracted 
from tbe ** fi^flexions Morales sur le Nonveau Testament," an 
esteemed work bj Qaesnel, now the head of the Jansenist»— 
a book which had reeei^ the approbation of Father la 
Chaise, and even of Clement himseUL It wonld^have been 
f <»rtonate, however, if Le Tellier had confined himself onl j- to 
attacking specolattTe doctrines. He persnaded the King to 
rerive the intderant spirit which had prompted the repeal of 
the Edict of Nantes, and to inrade the privilege of conscience 
and the sanctuary of domestic life. In 1712 a royal ordinance 
was published prohibiting physicians from snceonring, after 
the third day, patients la^nring under dangerous maladies, 
unless they could produce from an ecdesiastie a certificate of 
confession! This aferooious edict was followed, in 1715, by 
another, which denied those who died without receiving the 
saeramants the rites of sepulture. 

Tet the political conduct of this royal zealot was marked in Hit 
his last years by the grossest perfidy. Although he IxtevaUy SSSSSLy 
fulfilled his engagement to fill up the port of Dunkirk, he 
endeavoured to ernuLe the spirit of it by causinff to be inade 
between that place and Mardyck a huge canal, a league in 
length, and capable of sheltering^ vessels of 80 guns. This 
was done on we pretence of providing an outlet for some 
canals previoudy emptied by the sluices at Dunkirk, and it 
was only after scmie threatening remonstrances from the 
Eng^h Government that the undertaking was snspended. 
Ajgain, by the Peace of Utrecht Louis had sokmnW teopg- 
nised the sucoassion of the House of Hanover in Airland, 
and had promised to withdraw his protection from the 
Stuarts ; vet he secretly encouraged the pretended James in.'s 
ill*jnd^^ and abortive expedition to Scotland in 1715, by 
raocunng for him a vessel, arms for 10,000 men, and a lean 
from Philip Y. ol l,iMX>,000 francs, which he was not able to 
advance out ci his own funds. If these are bad specimens of 
lionis's political honesty, his legithnatisatiim of his children 
by Madame de l&onAespan, his endowing them with the rights 
of ]nrinces of the blood, and making them capable of succeed, 
ing to the crown, are no less' open to criticism. 

It is not improbable that Louis's efforts in favonr iof • the 
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Dwthof Pretender migbt have agun precipitated France into a war 
{^^^^- with England had the King^s life been prolonged. Bat in 
Aagmt, 1715, he was seized with a slow ferer* which pat an 
end to his life, September Ist. In the last days of his exist- 
ence this mighty King was abandoned by all his &mily and 
coortiers, and died in the presence only of priests, physicians, 
and attendants. He had attained the age of seyenty-seren 
yean, daring seventy-two of which he had sat upon the 
throne, the longest reign on record. He died with conatancy 
and resignation, and the last days of his life show him to 
more advantage as a man than the season of his greatest 
glory and prosperity. It had been well for his people had 
the aged monarch been impressed at an earlier period of his 
reign with those words of coonsel which he addressed on his 
deathbed to the youthful Dauphin. " My child," said he, 
''you will soon be the sovereign of a great kingdom. Bo not 
forget your obligations to €k>d ; remember that it is to Him 
you owe all that you are. Endeavour to live at peace with 
your neighbours ; do not imitate me in my fondness for war, 
nor in tiie exorbitant expenditare which I have incorred. 
Take counsel in all your actions. Endeavour to relieve l^e 
people at the earliest possible moment, and thus to accomplish 
wliat» unf ortanatel^, 1 am unable to do myself." ^ 
Mmmot These words, whidi were afterwards inscribed on the bed of 
of usnigB. jj^^ ^y^ 1^^ order of Marshal Yilleroi, are, in fact, a con- 
demnstioai by Louis himself of his whole reign. In that 
retrospect of conscience, he denounces his constant wars, his 
profligate expenditare, his ancontroUable self-will, and regrets 
that no time was left him to repair the miafortanes wUdi 
they had produced. This condemnatory review was confirmed 
by the French people. The day of his fanoral was a day of 
rejoicing and holiday; the procession was greeted witb 
laughter and s<Migs by the carousing populace, who added 
another article of reproach, over which the royal conscience 
had slumbered. Some proposed to use the faneral torches 
to set fire to the houses of the Jesaits;* but Louis had expired 
without giving the slightest indication that the course which 
he had pmrsnra in reUgious matters gave him any c ompunc- 
tion. Li spite, however, d his defects, Louis JLIV. must be 

^ Saint Shnon, t. xii. p. 48S ; Toltaiie, SUeie de Ltmis JT/F. ch. 
xxviU. 
> Veltaiie, L e. 
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allowBd in many reepecto to hftve po— ooood the qualitiei of 
a great soTereigii. He was jKenerouB and munificent; in 
grace, ailftbility, and dignity of manner, in all that goea to 
conatitate the ontward semblance and bearing of a king, he 
was nnrivaUed ; and all his projects, howerer nnjnst and im- 
politict were marked b j grandeur of conception, and ability 
and persererance in their execution. And now that ihd ^SSJdb 
misery inflicted by his reign has been forgotten, and only Selnran^. 
ita glory and conquests are remembered, it is probable that 
the image of Louis iLLV. will continue to occupy a conspicuous 
niche in the national Pantheon of the Frenen, a nation erer 
ready to pardon tike faults of those who hare extmded their 
boundaries, upheld their ndUtary rq»utation, and promoted 
the lame of their literature and art. 
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Stetoof 



'tlKTHILE these tiungi were going on in Sonthem and 
W Western Europe, the close of tike seventeenth oentnij 
was marked in the K orth hj the breaking ont of an extensiTe 
war. The death of Oharlea XI. of Sweden, in April, 1697, 
and the accession of his son Charles XII., at the age of only 
fifteen years, inspired seyeral of the northern soyereigns with 
the hope of aggrandizing themselyes at the expense of so 
yoathfol a monarch, and of recoTering some of the terri- 
tories which had been wrested from them by his predecessors. 
Sweden still possessed the provinces which had been assigned 
to her by the treaties of Oliya, Copenhagen, and Sjtfdis. 
Finnland, OareUa, Ingria, Esthonia, and layonia, as well as 
the greate r pa rt of Pomerania, the fortresses of Stettin and 
StraLiand, Wismar and its fortified harbour, and the Duchies 
of Bremen and Yerden continued subject to her sceptre. 
Augustus, Elector of Saxony and King of PolancU was the 
prime moyer in this conspiracy of soyereigns, and must be 
regarded as the main cause of a war which desolated Northern 
Europe during twenty years, and ruined for a long period his 
own aominions as weU as Sweden. 
^Jjg*^<^ Augustus himself, howeyer, was led into the war by the 
counsels of Patkul, the Liyonian noble, whose flight from 
Sweden and from the tyranny of Charles XL has been already 
recorded.^ Patkul inspired Augustus with the hope of ac- 
quiring Liyonia hj painting in gbwine colours the discontent 
which preyailed m that proyince. An article of the Pacia 
OoMvento, subscribed by Augustus on his election to the Crown 

' Patkul's otmduot, howeyer, can hardly be imputed to self-interest, 
tm his own estates had not been snbjected to the "reduction." 
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of Poland, hj 'whidi, in Tagne terms, he had undertaken to 
reoofer the proTincefl which had been dismembered from that 
Kingdom, might lerre aa an ezcnae with hie Polish subjects 
for entering into the war; while, as regarded Sweden, it 
might be aUeged that Livonia had been eeded to that Power 
by the TwBftj of Oliva, only on condition that its privileges 
should be reimeeted, and that these had been grossly violated 
by Charles XL But under these plans of foreign aggression 
Augustus concealed another for strongtheninff himself at 
home. Vndar pretence of war, he contemplated introducine 
Saxon troops into Poland, and by reducing the party opposed 
to him in that Kingdom, to make himself absolute, and render 
the crown hezeditsry in his family. To conciliate the leading 
Poles, Cardinal Badsdejowski, Primate of Poland, who enjoyed 
extensive influence, was bribed with 100,000 rix-doUars, whidi 
Patkxd offered him in the name of the nobles of Livonia; and 
a kind of capitulation was drawn up and signed by Augi^rtus, 
August 24th, 1699, for the future government and constitu* 
tion of that province.^ 

As the King of Poland could not hope by himself success- niapatM 
fully to oppose the power of Sweden, he determined to form ^^J^SSk 
alliances with such neighbouring princes as, like himself, were uid 
jealous of the Swedish mi^ht snd ambition, or desirous of ^^'^'^^^ 
recovering some of the provmces which had been wrested from 
them by the Swedish arms. He first applied to tiie King of 
Denmaj^, the natural rival of Sweden, and new further em- 
bittered against that Power by the part which the Swedish 
King had taken against him in his quamb with the Duke of 
Holstein^Gottorp. Fresh diflputes had arisen in 1694 between 
Christian V. and Frederick, Duke of Holstein-Oottofp. The 
Danish Court having raised some diificulties about their 
common subjects doing homage to Frederick, the latter, with 
the aid of Swedish soldiers, constructed some new forts. In 
1696 he formed an alliance with the Duke of Brunswick- 
L^eburg, in which Sweden was indoded ; and subsequently 
he watered into treaties with Great Britain and tiie States- 
Gensrsl; which Powers, in eonsidemtion of his furnishing a 
certain number of men for the war agabist France^ guaranteed 
him from any attempt at coercion on tiie part of Denmark.* 

^ SehmaiiM, JSinUUuny eu def Staats-wUsenschaft, B. tt. S. 258. 
/ « DommiS, t. vii. pt ii. p. 366; 
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DmXb of The Emperor now interpoeed, ttod, in Augnit, 1696» ft confer* 

Sm^JIJJ^ enoe wm opened at Pinneberg, in which the Electon of Saxony 

^oMrioBoC and Branaenbnrg acted as mediators between the King of 

xn. Denmark and the Dnke of HolsteinrGh>ttorp. The debates 

were, howerer, protracted, and while the coi^erence was still 

going on Charles XL of Sweden died (April 5th, 1697). His 

snooessor, Charles XTT., was the intimate friend of the Duke 

of Holstein, with whom he had been educated. In 1698 

Charles gaye the Doke his sister in marriage, and promised to 

support him in his quarrels with Denmark ; while Cnristian Y., 

on his side, conduiied a secret defensire alliance with the 

Elector of Sazonj, who, as alreadj related, had been elected 

to the Polish Crown in June, 1697, with the title of Augustus XL 

In the jear 1699 Christian, having demolished the f(Nrtifica- 

tions erected bj the Dnke of ltolstein«Qottorp , the latter 

sought the aid of his brother-in-law, Charles XTT. ; and, 

havihg been made generalissimo of the Swedish forces 

stationed in Germany, he entered his duchy with a body of 

vnAmkk Swedes and reconstructed his forts. 

l^iff^ In the inidstof theseevents Christian Y.died* August 25th, 

i^wBuk. 1699. Frederick lY., his successor on the Danum throne, 
resolred to extend the alliance already entered into with 
Augustus n., and to make it an oiiensiye <me ; and a treaty 
tor that purpose was signed at Dresden, SMytember 25th. It 
was amnged that Augustus should invaae Idronia, while 
Frederick should divert the Swedish forces by an attack 
upon Holstein. In order, however, to insure the success of 
these measures, Augustus resolved to obtain the assistance of 
the Tsar Peter, with whom a treaty was concluded, Novem- 
ber 21st. This prince was now to play a lemaricable part in 
the afbuKS of Europe, and it wiU, theieCore, be proper to give 
PMtftbe a short account of {lis career. 

^^^"^ The Tsar Alexis died January 29th, 1676, leaving by his 

first marriage two sons, Feodor sjid Ivan, and six daughters; 
and by his second marriage one son, Peter, afterwards called 
the Gteat, and two daughters. Feodor HI., who soeoeeded 
Alexis, reigned till his death, in April, 1682 ; but these six 
years present nothing of much European importance. Feodor 



was succeeded by Ivan, who, however, from nis weakness both 
of mind and body, reigned only nominally. He was also 
nearly blind and dximb ; and in oonsequenoe of these dis- 
qualifications he had solemnly renounced the Crown in &vour 
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of his jwmg gtep-brother Peter* in preeeaoe of tke eleigj, 
magifltratee, aoldien, and oituens, aseembled at the SjemUn, 
iaunediatelY after the death of Feodor. Peter now reoeired 
the usual homage ; but, aa he was onlj. in his tenth year, his 
mother, the Tsanna Natalia EoriUowna, was deeiared Begent 
duxing his minority. Sophia, howerer, the third sister of 
Feodor, an ambitions and ent«!prising princess, haTing formed 
a party in her &TOtir, and gained OTer the StoelitMs, a bod j 
of troops which resembled, bj their priyileges and inflnence, 
as well as bj their nnmlj condnct, the Ti^kish Janissraies, 
soooeeded in seising the reins of goveniment; when she caosed 
iTan to be proobumed Tsar jointij with Peter, and herself to 
be invested with the Begencjr. She eren pretended to the 
title of Antoerat, and, with her paramonr Gkilitsin, ruled 
ererjihing at her pleasure. Sophia concealed under a hideous 
exterior a mind of extraordinaiy acuteness, although capable 
cf committing the greatest crimes for the attainment of 
power*^ She had fonned the design of espousing Oofitsin, 
or whom she had children, after he should have succeeded in 
shutting up his wife in a conrent; thej wore then to set aside, 
at a farourable opportunity, the claims of Peter, and Tirtuallj 
to rule the State in the name of the incapable lyan. But these 
plans were defeated by the courage and conduct of Peter. 
Ibe marriage of the jonng Tsar, in January, 1689, with 
BudoxiaFeodorowna, a youn^ lady belonging to the rich and 
ancient famihr of the Lapndnn, senred fsvy much to in cr ea se 
his power and inftuenee; and he soon took an opportunity to 
assert himself. In the f oUowing June, on the occasion of a 
public solemnity at Moscow, he inskited that his sbter should 
appear, not as Begent and Autocrat, but only as Qrand 
nmcess; and, on Mr refusing to comply, he banished her 
the city. S<^hia now formed a conraura^ to take Peter^s 
life,in which she engaged some of the Stiditaes. But Peter, 
lumng receiTed tinidy notice of the plot, escaped by fligfat 
the sword of the sssaHtiiTis ; turned aU Sophia's arts agamst 
her ; accused her and her paramour of hi|pi treason ; caused 
Ckditsin and several otiier nobles to be buished, and Sophia 
to be shut up in a conyent which she had herself erected at a 
little distance from Moscow. Two days after Peter enteied 
the capital on horseback, mustered the now obedient Strelikaes 

' flojer» Z«60fi JWclerMsIb /F. B. L a SI. 
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to the number of 18,000, and oonducted his wife and his 
mother in etate to the Kremlin, amid the enthturiaetic shoots 
of the people. Thns did Peter, at the ageof seventeen, beooue 
sole roler of the Bnssian Empire. He displayed, however, 
the greatest aifoction for his unfortunate brother, Ivan ; and, 
till the death oC that prinoe, in 1M7, allowed his name to 
appear at the head of the Imperial XTkases. 
Hi8(iiaT6]«. Peter now applied himself to reform the State, and par- 
tioalarlj the army, in whieh cares he was assisted by General 
Patrick Gordon and Le Fort, a Genevese. He also directed 
his attention to commercial alburs and to the navy. In order 
to extend the Russian trade he was desirous <k getting a 
footing both on the Baltic and tiie Bla<^ Sea, and to possess 
a navy which might protect the commerce thus oveated. He 
invited shipbuilders from HoHand, whom he employed in 
building small vessels on the Russian lakes ; and, in compan j 
with these men, whom he treated as his familiar friends, he 
speedily acquired the Dutch lan^fuage. Dissatisfied, however, 
witii sudi small efforts, Peter journeyed, in the summer of 
1698 and following year, to Archangel, the only part of his 
dominions where he could obtain any practical knowledge of 
the sea and maritime alEairs. Here he assumed the dress 
and exterior of a Dutch skipper, made small voyages in his 
yacht, and sometimes appeared on the exchange and made 
contracts with the merchants. It was during Peter's abode 
at Aichangel that the keel of the first Russian merchant vessel 
waslaiddown. It left that port in 1095, to carry, for the first 
time, the Russian flag into fbreign harbours. lu that and Ae 
following year Russia was engaged in the war in the Crimea, 
as alreadv related. After the capture of Aaof, in 1096, Peter 
relinmiished the conduct of the war to his generals, in order 
that be might carry out a phm whidi he had formed fiyr 
aoquiriiu^ knowledge by travelling into foreign countries. 
Before he set out, his life was aoain exposed to extreme 
danger through a oonspixacy whidi his sister Sophia had 
hatdied against him on the occasion of ibe death of their 
brother Ivan, in Januaiy, 1697 ; for Petei^s reforms had ex^ 
dted great discontent among certain classes* But, having 
discovered and frustrated tins design, and punished the ring- 
leaders, the young Tsar set out on his travels.^ His first 

^ In a letter written this year the person of the Tsar is thus de- 
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jovmey WM to Biga, whiKher he proceeded, under the name 
of Peter Michailoif » in the chaiact^ of a military officer and 
one of the memben of a eplendid emhaaey concigting of 270 
peBBona. He Tsar^s reoeption here hj CJonnt Deiilberg, the 
Swediah oommandant« was afterwards made <me of the pre- 
tenees for his war witii Sweden. From Riga Peter made his 
way through Eonigsberg and Berlin to Sawdam in Holland. 
Here he hired from a poor widow an apartment consisting of 
two rooms in a back dwelling, and putting on the dress of a 
common labourer, obtained employment in one of ihe dock- 
yards as a shipbuilder. It mnst be confessed that he was 
more in his element here than among the (sou mcmde, even 
such as it then was at Riga and Berlin, whom he at once 
amused and shocked by a stnmge mixture of barbarism, 
Ti^adty, and bashfolness.* When the Bnssian embassy en- 
tered Amsterdam with gnat eplendonr Peter took his place 
in one of the last coaches, amid the noblemen who filled it; 
and, while his representatiTes were living in state and luxury 
in houses rented for 100,000 guilders, he himself occupied a 
small lodging on the quay, Miled his own pot, and lired in 
every reqpect like a common labourer, under the name of 
Marter Peter, or Carpenter Peter, of Saardam. Omr space 
will not allow us to dwell on all the adrentures of this extra- 
ordinary man while in Holland; his interviews with Wil- 
liam DI., his studies in natuml hirtory under Leeuwenhoek* 
of botany and anatomy under Boerhaare. Barly in 1698 
Peter went oTcr to Enghmd, where he preferred to Somerset 
House, which had been assigned to hun as a residence, the 
house of Bvelyn, near Deptford Dockyard. In England, as 
in Holland, his time was chiefly spent with woxkpeople and 
mechanicians of all descriptions. On his departure, early in 
May, King William made himapresent of a handsome frigate 
of twenty-four guns, which had been prepared for the King^s 

sQiibed : '' C*eti an prince d'one fort mnde tsille^ pitinesnt^ robastOk 
beau do visaffe ; et qnoiqn'U ait real vil, noir, et perfant, qnand u 
parle avee action, il a poortant la physionomie tm donee. D eet trde 
aflkble et aonhaite meme qn'on l^entretienne de tont ee qni est 
ettrlenx.''— iMoliofi du V&uam de Mr. £mri U hn rnJ , Ewoofi d$ sa 
M.C.drMn^fimtrdela(Aine,p.9». (Amstw ICSIl) 

* For these and other aneodotee of his travels aee Bergmann, Peter 
der Chtuse, B. L 8. 251 ff. De8oripii<m8 of the Tsar's mannen will also 
be tand in the Istten of Sopbte Cfasdotte in EnoMot'u Mim. pour 
* d rhiiMre de Scph4e CharhtUf p. 116 sqq. 
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own tiie. Peter was eo pleased with kk vint to thk oonntrj 
that he need often to teU hia nobles that " it was a haopier 
thing to be an English admiral than Tsar of Russia." * In 
June Peter retnmed to his dominions by way of Dresden and 
Vienna. In his progress through Holland he had hined be- 
tween 600 and 700 worlanen, i&efly shipwrights, who were 
sent to Archangel; and at Vienna he took into his serrioe 
nine Venetian sea-captains. 
Pittt'tn- The Tsar was diverted from his intended journey into Italy 
f ooM. \^j n ff ^g|| insurrection of the Strelitses, which caused him to 
return to Moscow. At Bawa, a small place not far from 
Lemberg, in Poland, he met by appointment Augustus n. ; 
and it was here^ during entertainments, which lasted three 
days, that the two soTereigns formed the plan of attack upon 
Sweden, for which, in the following year, they entered into a 
definite trealy. Patkul and Qeaml Von Oarlowits aooom- 
panied the Tsar to Moscow to arrange the details* When 
Peter arriyed in his capital he found that the Strelitses had 
been already reduced to obedience through the courage and 
firmness of General Patrick Gordon, and that little remained 
for him to do but to punish the mutineers. During a period 
of three weeks many hundreds of the Strelitses were hanged 
or bdieaded» and Peter sometimes compelled those Boja/n. or 
nobles, whom he siupeoted of disaffection to perform the 
oiBce of hangman. Peter's own wife, Eudoxia, who was im- 
plicated in the investiffation, and who had incurred his dis- 
uke br her seal for those old Bussian customs whidk he 
wished to abolish, was sent to a nunnery and compelled to 
take the reil, under the name of ffister Helena. In August, 
1700, he dissolyed the whole corps of Strelitses, then consist- 
ing of about 20,000 men. 

Instead of the New Tear's Day hitherto obserred in Bussia 
(September Ist), Peter introduced at the opening of the last 
year of the serenteenth century (January Ist, 1700), the 
redconiug of the Julian calendar then in use in the Protestant 
countries of Western Europe. At the same time he made a 
change in the dress and manners of his subjects. The Dutch 
and German fashion of dress was ordered to be observed, 
models of whidiwere hung up at all the entrances of the Im- 
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penal veddence ; and the police had orders to cut away to the 
knees the long frocks or pelisses of those who adhered to' the 
ancieiit fashion. Even the women* who had been accustomed 
to wear large loose-flowing coats, were compelled to conform 
to the new moda By introducing plays, concerts, baUs, and 
tiie like, he endearoured to improve and soften the rude and 
barbarous manners of his subjects. In short, through all 
these improTements, and those which he introduced into the 
civil, mifitarj, and naval service of the country, Peter must 
be regarded as one of the most remarkable Beformers that 
the world has ever seen, and as better deserving the name of 
the *' Great" than most of the princes to whom that epithet 
has been applied. 

Peter'scluef motive for joining the alliance against Sweden Pitoi^^- 
was the desire of possessing a port upon the Bidtic, and iuSurtiw 
opening that sea to the navigation and commerce of his sub* ^ 
jects, just as he had done in the Black Sea by the conquest of 
Azof. Bis ambition was at first confined to a single port. 
While his war with the Turks was still going on, he had sent 
an envoy to Stockholm to explain his p£ns, munely, to direct 
the trade of Persia into the Baltic ; and he had asked either 
for Narva or Nyenskans, for which he offered an equivalent. 
It was not till after these offers had been refused that Peter 
listened to the proposals of the Kings of Pohuid and Den- 
mark; and indeeil it was scarcely for his interest to assist the 
Bepublic of Poland in the oon<]^uest of Livonia, a province to 
which he himself had pretensions.^ In consequence of his 
negotiations with General Carlowits and Patkiu at Moscow, 
Peter signed on November 21st, 1699, a treaty with Au- 
gustus n., by which it was agreed that the King of Poland 
should attack the Swedes in Livonia and Esthonia, and that 
the Tsar, to whom afootingon the Baltic was secured, should 

^ Nesteeoranoy, Mitn, du riffne de Pierre le Qromd^ t. ii p. 
481. Peter's Jwimai^ drawn up uider his own eves and eonreeted in 
many places with his own hand, offers authentic matfrririn for hJs 
reign down to the vear 1721. There is a German translation of it by 
Bacmeister in the nrst two volBmeB of his Beuliragt eur Oeeeh, PeUrt 
(lM<MKg8ef»(Rigal774, dB. Svo.). The French translation hyForm^ 
ends at the year 1714. On Pliers reign mavalBo be coasnlted—Berg- 
mann, Peler der Chroeee aie MeMch tmd Megeni darguUHU; Alex. 
Gordon, HieL of Peter tU Great (Aberdeen, 1765, 8 vokk 8vo.) ; Herr- 
mann, GemJL dee rues. SUuOe^ B. iv. ; Voltaire, Siei. dePiem h 
Grand. 
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invade Ingria and Carelia» as sood as he should have oon- 
dnded a peace with the Porto. This was not effected ^ till 
Jalj» 1702, the negotiations haying lasted more than two 
years ; but Peter, ncTertbeless loond himself enabled to take 
part in the war in 1700. The allies endearonred to draw 
Frederick, the Elector of Brandenburg, into the league ; but 
that Prince, althongh he was on a good footing with all of 
them, and especiallj with the Tsar, whom he had entertomed 
in his dominions, and though he had, besides, as much cause 
as they for making reprisiJs upon Sweden, yet prefened to 
maintain inriolato his treaties with that Power.' 

Augustus n., at the yery time that he was preparing to 
make war upon his cousin,* was deoeiying him by a show of 
friendship, and had sent an ambassador to Stockholm to 
negotiato a treaty. The Saxon troops began to moye towards 
Riga towards the end of 1699 ; but^ through ihe dilatoriness 
of their commander, Qeneral Flemming, who had just manied 
the daughter of a Liyonian noUe, the attack on Biga was 
delayed till near the end of February, 1700, end the oppor- 
tunily of sur]prising that place was consequently lost.^ Nor 
did theliiyonians rise in &your of Augustus as Patkul had 
led him to expect. Flemming was, therefore, compelled to 
turn the siege of Biga into a blockade, and to attack some 
smaller places, as D^namunde, Budberg, etc. : Dunamunde, 
important as commanding the mouth of tiie Dwina, was soon 
obnged to eapitulato. Meanwhile, Frederick IT., relying on 
this diyenrion, which he thought would preyent Charles XII. 
from assisting his brother-in-law, the Duke of Hcdstein- 
Oottorp, had commenced an attack upon that prince. But 
he had completely mistaken the diaracter of the SweJUsh 
Eng. 

chariM Charles, who had not completed his fifteenth year at the 

SbSi time of his father's death, was a few months after that eyent 
declared major hy the Swedish States ; the regency appointed 

^ HsnaoBn, OmcA. BtmlancUf B. ir. S. 96, erronsoiialy piaoes tibe 
deBidte treaty with the Porte in July, 1709. See ZinkeiMii, Oeuh. 
dm mmem Brnthm^ B. y. 8. 8S4, Aam. 

* Baemdatsr, Pelen Tag$lmd^ B L ^ %fL 

* The Kings sf Sweden, Denmark, and Poknd were all of Idn to 
onesnethsr. Charles XIL was the sod of FMeri^IV.'saunti sad 
Aumrtos IL Was the son of Charles XIL's auat. 

* Bergmann's HiHariiehe Sehriften, B. L S. 101 sqq. 
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hf his fefher's will wm let Mide» and the joutiifcd king took 
into Us own handfl the reins of goTemment.^ Oount I^patp 
who had been the chief instrument in this afiair, now became 
Charles's confidant and connsellor. During the first two or 
three jears of Charles's reign« nothing hajppened to oall forth 
his hfctent and jet hardly developed guatttiest; but he gave a 
foretaste of his reckless courage in desperate bear hunts» in 
which the danger of the sport f <Hrmed its chief rdish. His 
character was first displayed to Europe through the con- 
federacy organized against him hj his cousins. The news of 
the invasion of Livonia by the Saxons filled his counsellors 
with anxiety and alarm. But Charies's address to the Senate 
soon c^med their apprehensions. *' I have resolved," he said* 
** never to wage an unjust war; but, at the same time, never 
to dose a just one except by the destmctiML of my enemies." 
The hopes inspired bv tlus remark wese increased by Ihe 
change observed in Uhades's mode of life. His hunting 
parties, as well as the expensive ballets and plays^ in which 
he had indul^;ed, were exchanged for military exercises and 
reviews, and mstructive conversations with the few veteran 
officers who had survived the wars of his grandfather. The 
faithless conduct of his cousin, the Sang of Poland* filled him 
with surprise and indignation; and when that monarch, after 
his ill-anooess at Biga, made some advances for an accommo- 
dation with Charlra through the French ambassador, the 
Swedish King refused to treat till he should have inflicted 
some chastisement on his perfidious kfnsman. 

First of all, howev^, he resolved to fly to the aid of his 
brother-in-law, the Ihike of Holstein-Gottorp^ who had in- 
voked his he^ against the King fsl Denmark.. Hie Danes 
hadentered Sdileswigin Harch,1700,and,aftertaking Husum, 
Eiderstedt, and other places, laid siege to T5nning, the Duke's 
principal town; from which, however, they were forced to 
retire on the anproadh of an army of Swedes^ Hanoverians, 
and Dutch, unoer the Duke of Brunswicfc-Luneburg (June). 
Frederick lY., misled by the idea that the atfcadc on Livonia 
by the S«cons and Pedes would prevent the Swedes trom 

1 For the lustory of Charles's reiga see Kordherff, Hiit de Charka 
XIL traduiU du Suidois ; Londblad, Qtm^. Karh dei XIL (ubersetzt 
▼on Jsaasen, Hamburg, 1835, 2 B.) ; Voltaireb BM.\de CAark$ XIL 
(▼aliiable lor its style mther than as an anthority) ; Adledeld, Mist. 
nOUaindeCharktXlL 

IV. K 
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going to war with hitn, had' joined biB airmy before Ton- 
ning9 in the confident hope of an eaay Tictoiy; instead 
of which he was to see lue own capital threatened with 

destrnctkML 

Charles XTT. had condnded at Stockholm a defensiTe 
^' alliance with the Dutch, February 22nd, 1698, which, in the 
i«n. following May, was acceded to by WiUmm m. of Enghnd.' 
The object of this alHance was declared to be, not only 
mutual defence, but also the maintenance of peace in Europe; 
and the yiews of tiib Maritinie Powers in forming it were, to 
keep Sweden in that line of anti-French policy which she had 
adopted since the Peace of Nimeguen. Charles XIL, indeed, 
at thepersuasion of Piper, also concluded a defensiTe troaly 
witii irance in July of the same year; * but this was only a 
temporary deviation from the poucy adopted by his &ther. 
In January, 1700, he renewed and extended his alliance with 
the Maritime Powers by a fresh treaty,' by which, in case of 
attack, the redprooal succour was fixed at 6,000 men. But 
by a secret article, the Sjng of Sweden bound himself to 
furnish 10,000 men, in case Oreat Britain or the States- 
General should be compelled to go to war to maintain the 
Peace of Byswick ; and, by another secret article, those two 
Powers guaranteed to the Duke of Hblstein the rig^ secured 
to him by his treaty with Ohristtan Y. at Altona in 1689, 
which th^ had homed to mediata^ Agreeably to these 
treaties, Charles XJT. now called upon the Maritime Powers 
iat aid. A combined English and Dutdi fleet, under Booke 
and Allemonde, passed tM Sound in June, 1700, and in the 
foDowing month formed a junction with the Swedish. The 
Danish fleet, too weak to contend with an armament whidi 
numbered upwards of sixty 0hips of the Une, was compelled 
to take refuge under the guns of Copenhagen. 
PtMeef Nctwithsteading the dattger which threatened his capital, 

'SSr^*^ Frederick IV. obstinately refused to tieat till a descent of the 
Swedes in Zealand, led by the King in person, rendered his 
position altogedier desperate. CoTered by the fleet» Charles 
eflscted a landing near the yillafle of Humlebek, August 5th. 
With fiery impatience, he himseu was among the first to leap 
into the water, which reached up to his armpits.' The few 

1 Domoiit, t. ylL pi. ii p. 4M. > Md. p. 441. 

• Md. p. 47A. « Ibid. p. Sai. 

' The aneodote told l^Voltsira, and often retailed, that Charles 
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troqps which opposed the landiiiff were aoon diq^ned; the 
Swediflh cftmp was safely estabUwed ; and so strict was the 
diseipline maintained among the soldiers, that the Danish 
peMsnts farought in an abimdant sapply of provisions, for 
whidi they were pimctoaUy paid. It beii^ now obvious that 
Copenhagen ooold be saTed only by a speedy peace, negotia* 
tions were opened at the castle of TRA.Tsin>AHL, and on Angnst 
18th a treaty^ was condnded <»i better conditions than iVe- 
dexick IV. might have expected. Oharlee, desirous of pro- 
secuting the war with Poland, consented to easy terms, and, 
forgetting his own interests, stipulated only in fayour of his 
brother-in-hkw. All the ancient treaties between Denmark 
and Holstein were renewed and confirmed, and the King en- 
gaged to pay the Duke 260,000 riz-doUars as an indemnity 
for losses suffered. Thus did Charles finish his first war in 
the course of a few weeks without fighting a single battle. 
On September 8rd, he returned to Helsingboi^; uid on the 
8th, Admirals Booke and AUemonde withdrew their fleets 
from the northern waters, in which they had been the heralds 
of peace rather than the ministers of war. 

The Peace of TraTcndahl took the allies by surprise. The Theiter 
Tsar, who was ignorant of it, dedared war against Sweden, tS^^iToo. 
September 1st, and, forthe first time, with all the usual forms 
of European diplomacy. But this apparent advance in diTil- 
ization was counterbajanced hj the obserrance of the good 
old Bussian custom of throwing the Swedish resident at 
Moscow into prison; and this while the Bussian envoy was 
giving Charles the warmest assurance of his master's fnend- 
ship. The reasons which Peter alleged for hostilities could 
not but be veiy weak, and were chi^y grounded on the re- 
ception he had met with from the commandant at Biga. An 
army of 80,000 men — an immense force for that age— gathered 
together from all the Bussian provinces, and even from Asia, 
wa» directed against Ingria under the command-in-chief of 
Duke Charles Eugene of Croy. A division under Prince Tru- 
betskoi, Oovemor of Novgorod, appeared bef <»e Narva Sep- 
tember 19th, and was joined by the Tsar and the Duke of 
Croy, October 1st, when the siege was ccmimenced. Peter on 

on bebur told that the whistliiiff which he heard was oeoasioDed by the 
fiil^t^bollete, esdIaiBMd, '' This diaU hfliieelerth te 
pean to have no fmmdation. Londhlad, Th. i 8. 77. Aam. 
^ Bnmont, ibid. p. iSa 
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tiu8 ocoMiim MsaniAd the mok and fuUlled the dntiet of a 
■imple lientenaat; Groegmg the bridge whiofa had beeathnown 
orrer the mer, pike in huid, with his eompanj, in or dpr to 
giye the loldieTs an example of rabordination.^ OharloB XEL, 
after his return froih Zealand, had determined to lead his 
foroee againat the Saxons in liTonia; but, as he was embark- 
ing them at Karlshamn, his plans were idtered bj news that 
€be Bnssians had not only declared war against him and im* 
pri«>ned his ambassador, but had even invaded Ingria. The 
Swedish armament sailed October lOtfa, and landed the troops 
partly at Pemau, ipartly at BereL Oharles immediately re- 
solved to direct his march on Narva. The two divisions of 
his army, when therr formed a junction at Wesenberg, 
numbered only 18,000 men, and after making the necessary 
detachments for the defence of the country, he advanced 
agabist the enemy with but 5,000 foot, 8,800 horse, and 87 
guns.' On November 27th Oharles forced the reputed im- 
preguible defile of Pyajokki, defended by 6,000 chosen Bus- 
siaas under Scheremetov, who fled in the greatest alarm to 
the Bussian encampment before Narva, spreading the report 
that the Swedes were advancing 20,000 strong. On the 
morning of November 29th Charles had penetrated to La- 
gena, only six miles from Narva. The news of the defeat of 
Scheremetov and approach of the Swedes filled the T^ar with 
consternation. At three o'clock on the morning of the 28th, 
Peter entered the tent of the Duke of Croy, almost mad with 
fright, and, after drinking several glasses of brandy, desired 
the Buke to take the entire command of the army, while he 
himself, accompanied by Princes Oolovin and Ibnschikoff , 
hastily left the camp, under pretence of fetching reinforce- 
ments from Pleskow/ 
Batttoof The fli|^t of their sovereign and principal commanders 

Kar?a,i7oo. had a most dcmoraUziiM^ effect ou the Bussian army. When 
the Swedes debouched nom the wood of Lagena %nd formed 

^ neairum EunrpcBum, t. xv. p. 79$. 

> Lundblad, OetA. KarhdesXIL Th. i p. 92 ff. 

• Hennann, Oemih. Busakmds^ K iv. 8. 11& Tl^ Saxon General 
Hallart, in a letter to Aaffnstns II., describes these great bearded 
Rnssiane as oryinff like children ; charaeteriMs the Tsar Umaell as 
'' no Botdier," and nis generals as havfaig* 'no more heart thanafrog 
hashaironhisbeQy." Ci.hnndhbA^aid.'p.W;ThMir.Ewncp.t,xw. 
p. 707 ; Gordon, HiH. of Peter the Oreai, vol. L 
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in order of bfttde, ihej appeared to be 00 fern thaiii Oroy took 
fhem only for the advuioe guard of the 20»000 men lepoorted 
by BeheremetoT. He declined, therefore, to leave hLi in* 
tresichments, which vere asanlted by tiie Swedes v>nder ooyer 
of a mow-0torm which droye into the faces of the BuMtaae. 
In kaa than a quarter of an hour the Swedes had penetrated 
into the encampment ; when the Bnssians, regardkss criF tibcdr 
officers, fled in disorder. In the pnrsoit hundreds were 
drowned in the Nanra, the bridge oyer which had been 
broken down ; others, who tried to shelter themaelyes behind 
some huts and baggage-waggons, were cut down like sheep. 
The young King cS Sweden distinffuuhed himself bj the per^ 
Bonai part which he took in this dreadful day. A spent ball 
lodged in his cravat; and in leading an assault he lost his 
sword and one of his boots in a morass. He was dragged 
out by his followers, and eontinned to fi^ht with only one 
boot. It is said that 12,000 Bussians fell m this battle, and 
on the following morning the remainder of their infieurtry smv 
rendered ; the eayalry had saved themselyes by flight. As it 
was impossible to keep so many prisoners, they were dis- 
missed, after defiling barehieaded before Charles to the nnmber 
of 18,000 men, and giving up their arms and eokmrs. The 
general and higher officers alone were retained in captivity. 
The loss of the Swedes is oomputed at only 2,000 men. 

The battle of Narva is an epoch in the history of Bussuk. itaimport- 
It opened the eyes of the Tsar to the defects of his army ; *'*^' 
and as he was not of a temper to be discouraged by his defeat, 
he regarded it as a nsef ul lesson and redonbled his efforts to 
brinff his forces into a better condition. But as it afforded a 
hanme to the discontented Bojars, and even threatened to 
prodnce a reyolution, Peter hastened back to his ciq>ital, where 
his political courage and aetivitnr served to compensate for 
the lack of those qualities which he had displayed in the 
field. 

Charles, who had taken np his winter^qnarters in Livonia to Tnatywiui 
refresh and recruit his little army, was long detained there in SS^ 
order to obtain reinforcements foom Swe&n. As it wasun<> 
certain whether, when he again took the field, he would direct 
his forces against the Bnssian provinces or the army of Au* 
gpstus, that King 'and the Tsar had an interview at Bii«a in 
February, 1701, to take measures for thdbr futore safety ; 
where, amid banquets and drinking bouts, which both to^ 
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w«Q enough^ fheir friendship was cemented by peraomd ac- 
quamtaiioe,mtitual interest, and a common danger. On March 
3id they oonehided a new tr^Uy, by which the Tsar engaged 
to par Angustas 200,000 riz-dollars, and to send him from 
15»000 to 20,000 Sossian troops. His motire for this last step 
seems to hare been that his men might become hafaitaated to 
European discipline, 
ci^^ Charles, having receired large reinforcements from Sweden, 

^&d, broke up from Dorpat June 27th, 1701, the anniTersary of his 
birthday. On July 20th, he crossed the Dwina a little below 
Bi^ and defeated the Saxons under Marshal Stdnau. Agree- 
ably to the Tsar's promise. Prince Bepnin was leading 20,000 
Bussians to the aid of Steinau, of which, however, only 4,000 
had been able to form a junction with that general before he 
was attadked by the Swedes. Kokenhusen, JDunamunde, and 
other places held by the Saxons were recoveied before the end 
of the year, and all Courland was occupied by Charles's troops. 
The Swedish King might now hare concluded an honourable 
and advantageous peace. The Tsar, alarmed at the rapid pro- 
gress of the Swedish arms, endeavoured to propitiate Charles 
through the mediation of the States-Oenenl. Augustus XL 
had still more cause for alann, as Charles, in letters addressed 
to the Cardinal Primate, Badziejowski, and to the Polish 
Senate, had ^[ainly intimated his wish that Augustus should 
be deposed. The Polish Eing solicited the inteiSerence of the 
chief Euroi>ean Powers; and William DX, who was desirous 
of maintaining peace in Korthem Europe, strongly persuaded 
Charles to reconcile himself with his adversaries, pointing out 
that he was in a position to dictate his own terms. JSut Charles 
refused to listen toanysuchproposals till he had gratified his 
revenge. That the perfidious conduct of Augustus was a 
reasonable ground of olbnce, and that the war in its origin was 
a just one, cannot be questioned ; but the vindictive feelings 
of Charies, and it must be added also his passion for war, 
made him overlook the true interests of Sweden, and finally 
precipitated both his country and himsdf into irretrievable 
ruin. 

The Polish Bepublic, however, had given Charles no cause 

fatoiithu^ {^ complaint ; for though the war was ostensibly waged by 
Augustus in the interest of Poland^yet it was carried on with 
Saxon troops, and against the wish of the Poles, who frequently 
assured Cluyrles of their friendly disposition. He had cantoned 
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lus Axmy along the borders o£ SMaoditia,the frontifir proTinoe 
of Poland Premier ; bat it waa long oefore he oonld malce up 
hia mind to eioaa them. Hia firat enedition waa into Idthu* 
anift in the winter of 1701, whrthier he waa attracted bj the 
feoda of the two powezfol familiea of SajAeha and Oginaki. 
The faction of S i yi eha waa unfriendly to Angoatoat whom it 
danoonoed aa the enemr of the national libcfftiea. But thia 
raah expedition* which Charlea undertook with onlj 1»500 horse 
and a lew hundred infantry, without apparently any settled 
plan» led to no result. At Fnski CharLea was surprised by the 
troops of Oginski, and with difficulty found his way ba& to 
his army, ft waa after his return faom this expedition that 
Augustus de^Mbtched to him his mistress, the b^utiful Aurora 
Ton Konigsmark, a Swedish countess, to sue for peace ; but 
Oharles refused to receiTe the fair ambassadress* A deputation 
from the Diet assembled at Warsaw met with scarcely abetter 
reception. Charles» who was now <m his march towards that 
capital* successively appointed to meet the enroys at Eovno 
and Grodno, but evaded both these appomtments, and onlvat 
length gave them an audience at Dhigowice (May 4th, 1702). 
The purport of their message was, tibat the Poush Bepublu^ 
wished for peace, but that they coiUd never consent to the de- 
thronement of tiieir Sovereign; an,d thej desired that the 
Swedish troops should evacuate Somogitia and Courlaud, 
whichwere fiefs of the Bepublic.^ Such demands, unsupported 
byanarmy,werelittleregardedbyCharles. He refused to treat 
with Augustus, or to recognize him as King of Poland; and 
he directed his answer to Kadaiejowski, the Cardinal Primate, 
as if the throne had been vacant. 

Against the advice of his best generals and counsellors, 
MpeoaUyStenbock, Piper, and Oienstiern, Charles now pushed SJ^^^' 
on for Warsaw, and on TtAj 24th reached the suburb of Praga 
on the right bsnk of the Vistula. His approach occasioned a 
panic in the capital Most of the nobles, including the Primate, 
retired to their estates ; King Augustus set on for Cracow, 
where he had appointed his Saxon troops to rendeavous. 
Charles entered the town and castle without imposition. Hb 
anny numbered <Hily 9,000 men : with so small a force had he 
undertaken to hold a dtj of 60,000 inhabitants, and to direct 
the policy of fourteen million Poles ! He had expected to meet 
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wam p«rti8liiii at Wsnww, aad was stufprbed and hurt at tiie 
sullen ril^oe -with which he was reoei^. It was only alter 
repeated invitatiims that the Primate, who had retnred to his 
Archbidiopric of Onesen^conldbe induced to l^tum to Warsaw. 
Charles endeaToitted to draw the Primate to his views ; but 
BadxMjowski declined to sanctioki the deposition of Augustus, 
or even to call alMet, on tiie ground that he was not constitu«> 
tionallj empowered to do sa 
chariM cto- Charles XTf. did not pursue his march towards Cracow till 
SSi^i^iTos. about the end of June. This interval had enabled Augustus, 
whosecause wasfavoured b^the nobles of the Palatinates of Cra^ 
cow and Sandomiers, to raise a mudi larffer force than that of 
his adversary ; and he was so elated by ttiis droumstance that 
he resolved to give battle, though his most pnMtent generals 
advised him to wear out the Swedes by mardies and counter- 
marches. The two ^ings met, July 2001, near Clissow, a place 
between Warsaw and <>aoow; when Charles gained a complete 
victory over 20,000 Saxons and 12,000 Potes, under Jerome 
Lubomirski, and captured the camp of Augustus, vrith forty- 
eofifat guns, many standards, the military chest, and the Eing^s 
silver dinner-service. Charles's ]<7 at this victory was, how- 
ever, damped by the death of his brother-in-law, Frederick of 
Holstein-Gottorp, who was killed by a cannon-balL In con- 
seouence of tins victory, Cracow fell into the hands of CHuirles, 
and Augustus retired to Sandomierz. Here the nobles of Little 
Poland, exasperated by the exactions of the Swedes, rallied 
round Augustus, and formed a confederation to support him, 
which was afterwards joined by many of the nobles of Ckeat 
Poland and Lithuania. They sent an embassy to Charles to 
offer very fc^vourable conditions of peace,^ which, however, he 
refused. A fall from his horse, by which he broke his thigh- 
Ixme, detained Chaiies longer at Cracow than he had intended. 
It was not till October 12th that he began his march towards 
Ss&domiers in a litter ; while Augustus, on his approach, set 
off for Thorn in Polish Prussia. 

The winter was spent in debates and negotiations. The Car- 
dinal Primate, whose wavering policv, dictated by self-interest, 
seemed sometimes to incline f&r CfniBirles and sometimes tc9 
Augustus, summoned the Senate to meet at Warsaw ; while 
tihe Polish Hag called a Diet at Marienburg, which gave its 

^ See LundUad, Th. L B. 215 Anm. 
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maidtiMi to Hw Ck^nfedentioii of SandomknE. MetnwliQe 
Chajdes ted taken up his winter-qiuurten at Lublin, and to* 
wardfl the middle of April, 1708, he ooneentrated all loaf oroet 
at Wanaw. Henee an atta^ was directed against a Saion 
di^inon under Steinan, posted at PoltoBk on theNavew, which 
was completely defeated (May 1st), with the loss of only twebre 
men on the^azt of the Swedes. Charles now directed his 
march qp(m Thorn, where Augustus had left 7,000 men. His 
appeared before ttet town May 28rd, but did not succeed in 
taking it till October 15th, when it surrendered at discretion. 
The fortifications were now demolished, and the garrison sent 
to Sweden. Charles remained at Thorn till November 21st, 
and then put his army into winter-quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of IXmtxic and Slbii^. 

In the course of this summer Augustus had summoned i>i«eof 
another Diet at Lublin, which formed, as it were, the comple* IrS^* 
ment of that of Marienburg. This assembly showed itself 
faTouraUe to the King. Itagain sanctioned the Confedera* 
tion of Sandomiers, and authorised Augustus to take means 
for prosecuting the war ; for which purpose the airmy of the 
Crown was to be raised to 86,000 men, uid that of uthuania 
to 12,000 ; but Saxons were not to be admitted into it, nxa 
was any aUiance to be formed with Bussia. It was resolved 
that the question of the King's deposition should never be de- 
bated in the Diet The Prmate had the boldness to appear 
in this assembly and dedare that he had taken no part agi^nst 
the King. He was received with a tumult of indignation ; the 
bitterest reproaches were levelled against him ; shoots arose 
of " The Swedes* friend I the betrayer of his country I '* nav, 
swords were even drawn; yet the prelate, by his imperturbable 
coolness, succeeded in aOaying all this animosity, and even 
seemedtohaveoonvinced the assembly of his Innocence 1^ The 
Biet resolved to despatch a deputation to Charles with terms 
of peace ; he was to be allowed a space of six weeks todecide 
whether he would accept them ; and if, at the expiration of 
that period, he should declare for war, Augustus was to be at 
liberty to seek foreign aid. Hie oiPers made by the Diet, which 
were suppoited by tue Court of Vieuna and the States-OeU'* 
end, were, the confirmation'of the Peace of Olivaand thecom* 
plele neutrality of Poland. But Charles refused to receive any 

^ Tkeair. JBurpp, Th. xvi pi iL p. 888. 
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pxopofftlswhich hadnot for their basig the deposHaon of AugOB- 
tOB, and in September he published a circnliir denoiroring the 
proceedings of the Diet of Lublin. Auffustus* in conse- 
quence, made a new treaty with the Tsar, by which the latter en- 
gaged to send him 12,000 men, and promised 200,000 roubles 

^^^ Only a few months after these proceedings, the treadherous 
Taoant. Primate summoned another Diet at Warsaw (January, 1704); 
giTing out that Gharles, with whom he was in communication, 
and who sent two ambsMadors to the assembly, would treat 
with the Polish Bepublic, but not with the Pohsh Eing. The 
Diet, which was comnosed of only ten senators and the Nun- 
cios of Ghreat Polano, formed itself into a Oonfederation to 
effect the deposition of Augustus* The propositions made to 
Charles, through the Countess of Konigsmark, which she had 
delivered into the hands of the Swedish ministers, were made 
a ground of accusation against Augustus. They proved that, 
in order to buy a peace, he had offered to cede some of the 
Polish {NTOTinces to Sweden. This charge excited uniTersal 
indignation. Not a voice was raised in the King'sfaTOur ; the 
throne was voted to be vacant, and on February 16th, 1704, 
an interr^inum was publicly prodaimed. 

The Prunate had been led by his friendship for James 8o- 
bieski to take this open and irretrievable step affMnst Au- 
ffustus. The memory of his father, Eing John, had rendered 
James Sobieidd very geneFaUypoiralarainong the PoUshnobles; 
and it had been ag^ed, with the concurrence of Charles, to 
raise him to the tluone. But Augustus frustrated this design 
bjr seising the person of his intended successor. James £>- 
bieski and his brother Constantine dwelt in the castle of Ohlau, 
near Breslau; and as they were one day riding towards that 
city they were suddenly sorrounded by a party of Saxon dra- 
goMis and carried to Leipsjc, where they were kept in a sort 
of honourable confinement in the Pleissenborg. Alexander, 
the youngest brother of John Sobieski, having dedined the 
proffered crown, much dificnlty arose as to md dioice of a 
king. Four candidates appeared in the field; Jerome Lubo- 
mirski, Otand General ox the Crown ; Charles Stanislaus, 
Badsivill, Chancellor of Lithuania; Piemiasek, Yoyvode of 
Siradia; and Count Stanislaus Lesiudnski, Yoyvodew Posen. 

^ BMkm,.LebenPeUn.de$Oro§9M,KlS.2». 
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The ckim of Lubominki was supported by the Rnmate; but 
Chailes preferred Stanislaus LescsinskL The Swedish army 
was moved towards Warsaw ; a detaehment appeared on the 
plain of Yola, the plaoe of election ; and on Jmj 19th, 1704, 
against the wish of the higher nobles, and without the con- 
currence of Badsiejowski, Stanislaus was saluted Sing of 
Poland.' 

He was not, however, to enjoy his new dignity in quiet. Angiutos 
Augustus who had still a considerable party in his favour, ^|{£^. 
had retired to Cracow, and afterwards for greater security to 
Sandomierz, where his adherents, under the name of " Beoon* 
federates," published a manifesto against the proceedings at 
Warsaw and the election of Stanislaus (July 28th). The new 
Monarch was recognized by no Power except Sweden; and the 
Primate Badziejowski, who had ultimately acknowledged him, 
was deprived of all his dignities by a Papal bull. S<x>n after 
the election Charles and his armv procMded to Heilsbeig to 
levy contributions, leaving Stanishus with only a few trM>ps 
at Warsaw ; and he afterwards marched into Bed Bussia, or 
Oalicia. Augustus quickly took advantage of this political as 
well as strategical error. By * rapid and dexterous march he 
pushed on his cavalry, among whom was a large body of Cos- 
sacks, to Praga : he himself, with the remaind^rof his fiurces, 
appeared before Warsaw, August 81st» and the Swedish Gen- 
eral Horn was compelled to surrender the town and castte. 
Stanislaus now fled to Charles for protection ; his estates, as 
well as tihose of the other confederates, were plundeied; and 
he found himself deserted by many of the nobles who had 
joined him. 

While these things were gt(»ng on at Warsaw, Charles, whose AndAMin 
chief object seems to have been plunder, was f<»ming an ex- ^<'*^*^' 
pedition [against Lembei^, the capital of Oalicia.1 Having 
lailed to surprise that place with a body of horse, he captured 
it by assault at the head of his dismounted troopers, he him- 
self being among the first to mount the ramparts. Here it was 
that he was joined by Stanislaus, and he now hastened to 
repair the faults he had committed. The march of the Swed- 
ish »rmy was again directed upon Warsaw, before which it 
appeared October 84th, after capturing Zamose by the way. 
Augustus, lifter making some show of disputing the passage 

^ Theair. Surqp. Th. xviL p. 254. 
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ot the Yifltola, deemed it mare prndoit again to evacuate kia 
oapital, and fled with his caTalry to Oncow. The Swedish in- 
futtiynow took possession ot Warsaw, while Charles, wilh his 
horse, pursued the Saxon foot under Schulenburg, whom he 
overtook at Punitz, in the P^tinate of Poeen« But Schu^ 
lenbuTg, by the admirable disposition of his troops, resisted 
for some hours all the attacks of Charles, till night came to 
his assislanoe, during which he effected his retveat in good 
order. The Swedish troops were now put into winter-quarters 
along the frontiers of Silesia; while Augustus repiured to 
Dresden, his capital, and employed himMlf in putting the 
fortifications in ordor. 
ckmna- QRie following year (1705)^ though almost destitute of 

siSiiiLiu. luilitary events, was f eitile of politiod ones. The Cardinal 
FtJmate, who had taken refuge at Dantzic, was at length 
persuaded to sanction the coronation of Stanislaus, but on 
condition that the King of Sweden should engage to support 
him during five years m his new dignity; that he should 
cease to levy the exorbitant war-taxes which were ruining the 
country, and that he should protect the Primate against the 
effects of the Pope's anger against him for having consented 
to the coronation/ The Primate, however, declined to put the 
Crown on the head of Staniskus with his own hand, and that 
office was performed by the Btdiop of Lemberg, October 8rd. 
Charles himself, accompanied by Count Piper and the Prince 
of Wurtemberg, was present ineogmiio at tne ceremony. 
Obaries The Cardinal Primate survived this event only a few days. 

SS^with Stanislaus appointed the Bishop of Lemberg as his successor, 
tb» FcHm. while Augustus named the Bi^op of Cujavia. As the con* 
federates of Sandomiers had mostly dedued in farour of the 
conqueror, nothing now stood in the way of a treaty of peace 
and alliance between Sweden and the Polish Bepublic, whidi 
was aooordin{^T signed at Warsaw, November 18th. The 
principal articles were, the oonflrmation of the Peace of 
Oliva; a general amnesty, except for King Augustus and his 
adherente, whether Saxons or others ; no peace was to be 
made witii Augustus till he shoidd have renounced the Polish 
Crown, and given satasCaction to the Bepublic, as well as to 
the King ol Sweden, tor all their losses by the war ; the con« 
tHMting parties wete to pursue the war a^nst the Tiar of 

' LmidUad,Tli.ia.«BL 
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Moaoovy with united toroes till they bad oompdlod him to 
gi^e iatiflffeotion ; dissenten were to eirioy the free exeroiae of 
their idigioii ; Siyifthft, and other nobles of Idthnania, ireire 
to be leftoxed to tkeir eetates and dignitiee.^ 

After these ooeazTenoes,the only 1k^ of Augostiia seemed PttUr^i 
to iest<m the friendship of the TmrPeter^ with whom he had ^§^1^ 
an internew at Orodno towards the end of the year. Angnstas 
on his way thither was met at Tykooqm bw a large body of 
the most distingniBhed dignitaries and nobles of Polandt in- 
duding Labomuvki, the Gtensral of the Grown, who came to 
assure him of their friendship. At Orodno the meetings ik 
Ibe Polish senators were aiienaed both by Peter and Angostus s 
and a new treaty was oondnded betwBen the Tnr and Ihe 
Polish King.* The Tsar was called away by some disturb* 
anoes in Astradian; bat he left 15,000 men, under Ogihy, 
at the disposal of Augustas. In spite, howe?er, of Peter's 
friendly behayiour, Augustus put but little trust in him; and 
it was predsely at thiiB time that he caused Platkul to be 
apprehended, who had left his serrioe for that of Peter, and 
was now Bussian enroy to the 8axon Court Patkul, who 
was suspected of endeaTouring to promote a jpeace between 
the Tsar and the King of Sweden, was oonflned in the fortress 
of Kdnigst ein.* 

Charles Xn. set out in mid-winter with 80,000 men to bxp^- 
attack Augustus at Orodno, before which place be arrived ^^dL 
towards the end of JaauaTy. In this ill-considered expedition 
the Swedish army suffered ineredible hardships from cold 
and hunger, of which, howeyer, if it be any excuse, it must 
be allowed that Charles himself bore his share. Nor did 
they meet with the slightest reward for all these hardshijps. 
Augustus escaped from Orodno with his cayalry ; the Bussiaa 
infuitry shut themselyes up in the town, and Charles, who 
could neither besiege nor assault it, retired to Kamionka, a 
place at some little distance, where he and his army lay two 
or three months inactive, enduring the greatest priVation and 
misery.^ Augustus had ordered Schuleiiburg to march with 

^ Dornont, t. viH. pt L p. 173. 

' Peter's Tagebueh, B. i S. 152; Gordon, Peier tKe Qrtai, yoL i. 

p. na 

* The QixennistRBeeB of Patkol's arrest are tally related and expisioed 
bgr Hennenn, Gmdi. MmstUuuU, B. iy. 8. X97-8tt. 

^ Charies's disrsgaid of diyidflsl obstaolas frequently amonnted to 
a want of common sense. On marching from ISiedao iad arnyiag al 
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the troops oantoiied in Silesia to tbe lelief of Grodno ; bathe 
was defeated at Frauenstadt (Pehnmrj ISth, 1706) by the 
Swedish general Beimskidld, when the Saxon infantry was 
almost annihilated. After aJl« the Bossian infantry* nnder 
Ogilyy, escaped Charles's yigilance, and made good their re- 
treat in the spring from Q-rodno into Yolhynia, whither he 
immediatelj followed them. His reasons for this diAcolt 
and dangerous march through almost impassable forests aa^ 
morasses are said to have been to renesh his troops in 
Yolhynia* and to annihilate the party of Angastos in that 
provinoa The Bussians had placed themselyes out of his 
reach by crossing the I>ni^)er; and though the Yolhyniaoa 
acknowledged Stanislaus with their lips, it was evident that 
their new-bom devotion would vanish as soon as Charles's 
back was turned. The only satisfaction he derived from this 
laborious esgpedition was the maintaining his army and re- 
plenishing his military chest at the expense of the nobles who 
adhered to Augustus. 
ni« Sw«dM At length* however, after so man^ campaigns without a 
inSuiony. ^j^^^ Charles hit upon a scheme whidi might have put an 
end to his struggle with the Polish King some years earli^. 
He resolved to march into Saxony and dictate a peace to 
Augustus in his own capital. Although Charles kept his 
des^ concealed even from his own generals till the last 
moment, yet his movements appear to have raised a suspicion 
of it in the mind of Augustus, who, with a view to divert him 
from his enterprise, had formed a junction in Lithuania with 
20,000 Bussians under Prince Menschikoff. But Charles, 
without heeding this demonstration, marched straight to his 
object, and, on September Ist, entered Silesia with about 
20,000 men. That province belonged to the Emperor; but 
as Joseph was then engaged in the War of the Succession 
with France, it was not to be feared that he would avenge 
this breach of his neutrality, espedally as Augustus had also 
allowed himself the same licence. On September 16th, the 
Swedes crossed the Elbe, having establislMd themselves in 
Saxony without meeting with any serious resistance. 

the Niemen, it was fonnd that the ice was onaafe. Chartos, however, 
hnpatwat of the aknr proeasa ol tfarowinff a Mdge over the stream, 
attempted to cross it on foot; when, the Mehteaking.hewaspraoipi- 
tated into the water, and was with diiioiilty fanrai^t out aMve I 
LaBdblsd,'ni.i&84& 
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Angostas was filled with diimaj at tbe news of tlieee p«aMof 
erentB. He addressed a humble letter to Charles, beseeching ;^[?^7oe. 
him to spare an nnf ortunate prince and Irinsman ; and he sent 
entroys to the Swedish oamp at Altranstadt, near Leipsic, to 
negotiate a peaoe, " on modwate and Christian conditions," 
indnding the resignation of the Polish Crown. Charles, in 
reply, dictated the following terms throngh his minister, 
Connt Piper : that Angastos should renonnce the throne of 
Poland for himself and his descendants, retaining, however, 
the title of King» hvit not of Pohind ; that he shomd me up 
his alliance with Bussia, liberate the Princes Sobiedd, aaid 
ddiTer up all renegades, especially Patkul. Augustus had 
no altematire but to comply with these conditions, which 
form the principal articles of the Tskatt os* AxTKAirsTADT, 
signed Sq^tember 24th, 1706.' The Swedes were to be 
allowed to take up their winter-quarters in Saxony, at the 
expanse of the inhabitants. The treaty was to be kept secret 
till such time as Augustus could disengage himself irom the 
Sussians, and was, therefore, represented as a mere armistice. 
The most disgraceful feature of it was the surrender of F^tkul, 
who had been seized in violation of the law of nations, and in 
spite ^ the protest of Prince Oalitzin, the Bussian minister 
at the Court of Saxony. The unfortunate Patkul, after being 
kept a prisoner nearly a year with the Swedish army, was 
broken on tbe whed at Casimir in October, 1707.' 

The necessity for keeping this treaty secret from tbe &wdmd»- 
Bussians placed Augustus in an awkward dilemma, and had ^^^ 
nearly occasioned the upsetting of the whole peace. Auffustns, 
as we have saidt was with the army of Pnnce Hensdoikotf ; 
who no sooner heard that Charles had entered Saxony, leaving 
in Poland only a small force under General Marderfield, than 
he resolved to attack this commander; and Auffustus, after 
exhausting every pretext for delay, found himseB compelled 
to join in the attack. As the only way to avert it, he gave 
Marderfeld secret notice of the peace which had been con- 
cluded, and exhorted him to retire with his troops. But the 
Swedidi general, regarding this advertisement as a snare, was 
antf the more eager to give battle. The armies met at 
KaJusdi, October M)th, when Harderfeld, being deserted by 
the Poles, and having lost a great part of his Swedes, was 

' Dmnont, t viiL pt L p. 904. > Halem, B. L 8. 832, 28a 
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compelled to sumnder himself prisoner with the remainder. 
Anguetas wrote to Charles to excuse this unfortunate oocor- 
renee, and, alter sending the Russians into winter-quarters in 
Volhynia^he himself hastened into Sazonj to paoifY the anger 
of the Swedish King. On December 27th, he had an inter- 
view at Lemsic wiw Oharles Alt, and his own supplanter, 
Stanislaus X., when he affected indifEerence for a crown that 
had caused him so much bitterness. 

The Peace of Altranstidt marks a pause in the struggle 
between Oharles and Augustus, after which the policj of tixe 
Tsar becomes of great importance. 

After his return from Birsa, the Tsar had employed him- 
self in exercising his troops at Novgorod and Fleskow. To- 
wards the end of the jear (1701) he again Tcntured to take 
the ofEensiTe. A Bussian corps, under Scheremetor, invaded 
IdTonia, and defeated the Swedish general Sohlippenbach at 
Erraster, in the district of Dorpat (I]^mber 80th), an exphnt 
for which ScheremetoT was made field-marshal. I>uring the 
winter, Peter employed himself in constructing a fleet on 
Lake Peipus, with whidi, in the following summer, he gained 
some advantages over the Swedes. The Russians were also 
successful on hind ; and, in July, Sohlippenbach was again de- 
feated at Hummebhof . The Russians abused their success 
by the barbarous destmction cf several I^Tonian towns and 
villages. Marienbnrg was captured in September, an event 
which was destined to have an important influence on the 
Tsar's future life. Among the prisoners made on this occasion 
was Oatharine, a young peasant girl of Esthonia* and then a 
servant in the family of Ghluck, tibe Provost of liEarienburg, 
who, a few years after, beoame the wife of the Tsar, and ulti- 
mately sovereign of Buseia with the title of Oatharine I. In 
October Peter himself was present, as a captain of bombardiers, 
at the taking of Noteburg, a fortress whidi lay on an island 
in the Neva. Peter's desire to possess a fort on the Baltic 
was gsstified thefollowingyear by the capture of Nyenschanx. 
Here, accompanied by his favourite, Hensdiikoff, he put to 
sea with thirty small vessels and captured two Swedish barks, 
which had come to the relief of the place. Peter celebrated 
this event as the first naval victoiy gained by the Russians, 
and decneed to himself sad Menschikoff the order of St. 
Andrew, whidi he had recently revived. As Nyenschanz, 
however; did not appear to be well seated for the purposes of 
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jiiootii of the KmL The site of this pkee «tiU beknged, ^'^' 
aeeoidmg to tieatieB, to the Swedes; yet he already deetmed 
it to be the future capital and ehief marine station of hie 
emfm, and uamed it, after himself or his patron saint» St. 
Petersburg. It would be imposaiUe for anything to display 
in a stronger light Peter's just aj^reoiation of l£e situation 
and {HTOSpects of his adTersary. Nyenschani was ordered to 
be rued, and the population transferred to the new city ; for 
whose defenee he caused f ortificatioiis to be erected on an 
island that lies before the mouth of the Nefa. This fortress, 
then known by the name of Ejnmschlot, has since beoome the 
f<Mnnidable Eionstadt. In the twoj following years, some 
Swedish ressds in Tain endeaToured to bombard and capture 
it. In giving his new capitsl a German name, it was Peter's 
intflntioB to remind his subjects, that they must adhere to that 
adoption ci f oreiRU, and especially German, manners whidi 
he had prescribed for them. In Norember he celebrated 
his Tictories by entering Moscow in triumph ; when the in* 
habitants behcdd with astonishment their mighty Tsar f <^ow* 
ii]^ on foot, at the head of his compaiiy of bombardiers, the 
magnificent sledges of his generals SdhoemetoT, Bepnin, and 



The Russian campaign of 1704pwas signalised by the capture Pttor*! 
of the important towns of Dorpat and NarvE. Inthefobow. <»nv*<«>»* 
ing year, Peter entered Lithuania with 60,000 men. Hence 
he despatched ScheremetoT into Courhmd, who was beaten 
by the Swedish general Lowenhaupt, at Gemauerthof, near 
Mitau ; noTBrthelMS, the Swedes, being so inferior in numbers, 
were ultimately compelled to eraeuate the proyince. TheTbar 
himself, with 10,000 men, took Mitau. Peter^s interriew with 
Augustus at Grodno, towards the end of 1 705, has been already 
mentioned, as well as Charles's pnnradt of the Aussians in the 
following spring, and the battle of Ealisoh in October. The 
a^tktr opemtions of the Bussiana, in 17Q0, were not of mudi 
importanoe. A Swedish corps of 4,000 men, under Oeoeral 
Ibydel, penetrated, in July that year, to within a few males 
of St. Petersburg ; but the Bussian conquests in that quarter 
were now^ too wd estaWshed to be easily recovered. It was 
at Narva, in December, 1706, that the Tsar leamt the Peace 
of Altranstadt, and he immediately set ofi f cr Poland* to retain 
the heads of the Bepublic, without whose consent or knowledge 

IV. L 
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the peaoe had been oondnded, in the BiuNrian aDianoe. The 
Kflhep of CnjaTia» the primate nominated by AngUitas, 
showed himself a sealoos adherent of Snssia. He smnmoned, 
in January, 1707, an assembly of the Senate at Lemberg, 
which declared its readiness to adopt the views of the Con- 
fednation of Sandomien ; bat it was diffioolt to bring them 
to any resolution, their only aim seeming to be to sell them- 
selTes at the highest prioe.^ At length a Diet of the Bussian- 
Polish party, assembled at Lublin at the instance of Peter, 
dsdarea the throne Taeant, and issued summonses for an 
EkotiTe Diet (Julr 8th). 
ChttiM To parry this blow, Cluurles set himself in motion in Sep- 

SfJ^ tember, the Tsar and his forces evacuating Warsaw at hu 
approadb, and retiring towards Yilna. As the Swedish army, 
well refreshed by its quarters in Saxony, and recruited to the 
number of 44,000 men, was too formidable to be attacked, 
Peter resobred to harass and wear it out by long marches,' a 
policy which was crowned with entire success. In October 
the Swedes went into winter-quarters in Polish-Prussia, but 
broke up early in 1706. Ohaites now marched upon Ghodno, 
and, after seizing that town, proceeded to Minsk, the Russians 
retirii^ before lum and destroying all the Inidges and maga- 
zines. Oharles passed the Beresina July 10th, a river destined 
to be fatal, a century later, to a still greater conqueror than 
himself. A few days after he defeated ScheremetoT, who, 
with 80,000 Bussians, occupied an intrenched camp at 
Oclowstschin, and pushed on to Mohilev, on the Dnieper. 
It Mems to hare been the opinion of OharWs own army, as 
well as of the Bussians,' that it was his intention to march on 
Moscow ; and, in fact, after some stay at MohileT, he crossed 
the Dnieper, and adTanced on the road to Smolnisko. But 
all the dilBculties of his undertaking began now to staie him 
in the face. The yillages and houses were abandoned, the 
crops burnt, the roads fortified, the foraging parties in con- 
stant danger from the enemas caraby. Oharles*s only idea 
of war&re was to march straight at the enemy ; and hitherto 
this Teiy rashness, supported by the excellent troops which he 

^ Ptethensy, fliui. de Pologne iout Augude //. t iii pw 181 aqq. 

* Peter, in his Jwmai, deseribes the mareh of Charles upon 
SsMlensko onlyss a Mttt, to diaw away the Rnssia&s from the roads 
leading to the TJkrsfaMu Md.KLB.ilZ. 
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oommaiided, had proTed saooessfoL^ But he had now seen 
the tenn of his prosperity. The Bnssiaji Empire presented 
a more vast and difficult field of enterprise than Pohuid; 
and in Peter he had to contend with a much more warj and 
skilfiil adversary than Augustas. 

Charles now turned to tiie south, and determined to march chariw's 
to the ITkndne, whither he had been invited by Ivan Maxeppa^ Sjljjgl^ 
Hetman of the Cossacks. In the minorily of Peter* during 
the regency of his sister Sophia, Mazeppa had been made 
Hetman by Prince Oolitain (I687)» and he had subsequently 
gainM the confidence of the Tsajr by his exploits against the 
Turin. But Mazeppa, though near eighty years of age, was 
doTOured by an insatiable ambition. He had formed a plan 
of making himself independent ; the Tictorious p rogress of the 
Swedish king seemed to offer him a means to achiere his 
wish ; and he opened communications with Charles through 
King Stanishuis, with whom he had become acquainted when 
statKmed in Southern Poland. Charles's situation after leaying 
Mohilev presented only a choice of difficulties ; and he was 
decided by the pressing importunities of Maaseppa to make for 
the Ukraine, as well as by the consideration that a position in 
that country, while it insured a communication with Poland, 
would also enable him to annoy the Bussian Empire. On 
September 20th his leading columns took the road for the 
XTkraine ; nor could the representations of his generals induce 
him to await the arriTal of Lowenhaupt, who was bringing a 
reinforcement of more than 12,000 men, together with la^ 
quantities of stores and ammunition. Peter immediately per- 
oeiTed the mistake of the Swedish king. Marchiiig wiw one 
of his divisions to Idesna, he totally defeated Lowenhaupt at 
that place (October 9th), destroyed half his men, and captured 
his couToy ; so that when that general at length succeeded in 
joining dharks, he brought only about 6,0<M) or 7,000 men. 
Peter was not alittle elated with his Tictory. ''The heMb of 
Liesna," he says in his Journal, ** is the true foundation of all 
the following successes of Bussia, and our first essay in the 
art of war; it was the mother of the -victory of Pultava, 
gained nine months later."' His joy was increased by the 
news which he soon after recdred oi the miscarriage of an 
attempt of the Swedish general Lubecker to penetrate, with 

1 Lundblad, TL iL p. 49 sqq. ^ Tage^ueh, B. i 8. 219. 
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12,000 men, from Finnland to the Nora, and to dettroj 
St. Petenbarg and Eronstadt.^ 
Hftenton After a diffioalt march through the almost impatsable 
^^^^' forests of Sereria, Charles arrived, in November, in the 
Ukraine. At Gk>rki, to his exceeding surprise and diaoonrage- 
ment, he was met bj Haieppa, not as an sipj with the 90,<X)0 
men whom he had promised, bat as a fogitive and suppKant 
with some fortj or fifty attendants ! The Hetman haa sac- 
oeeded in inducing only about 5,000 Cossacks to join his 
standaxd, and by these he had been deserted on the thnd 
day ! * Batnrin, Maseppa's capital, was taken by assault by 
Menschikoff, NoTember 14th. Charles took up his winter- 
quarters at the Cossack town of Gkbditche; where he lost 
seretal thousands of his men throi^^h the intensity of the 
cold and continual skirmishes. In the spring of 1709 he 
somewhat recruited his numbers by an alliance with the 
Saporogue Cossacks,' whom Maaeppa persuaded to join the 
Swedes. But the army was in a miserable state. The men's 
clothes were worn out, and sufEiced not to protect them from 
the weather, and many hundreds were without shoes. Iffa- 
seppa, as well as Piper, counselled a retreat into Poland ; 
but Charles listened in preference to his general Bhenskidld 
Batue of and to the Saporogues, ^o were for besieging Pultava. The 
^a^"^ Swedes sat down before that place, April 4th. The siege had 
lasted more than two months with little effect, when an army 
of 60,000 Russians, under ScheremetoT, Menschikoff, and 
Bauer, the Tsar himself serring as colonel of the guards, was 
announced to be approaching to its relief. Although Charles's 
army numbered only about §0,000 men, nearly hidf of whom 
were Cossacks and WaUachians, he resolved to give battle. 

^ Tagebueh, B. i. S. p. 223. 

* Hermann, Ou^ Busdwnds, B. ir. S. S42. Some wiiten, however, 
rsmBcnt Maaeppa as really hrinffing 4,000 or 5,000 men. 

^ These hordes were so called nom tiieir inhabiting the islands 
beneaUt the wUerJalls {Mparogfi, Rnss.) of the Dnieper, aome 300 
mOes beyond Kiev. This singular people, a sort of male amasons, 
who Kved chiefly by plonder, professed to repudiate the commerce of 
women, and were recruited sy reneeadeB from aU nations. Never- 
theless, their numberB seem also to bave been kepi up in the natoml 
way, thouj^ thdr wives were donudled in distant places, and were 
not allowed to be seen in the SeUc^, or capital of the men ; a sort of 
town or village of mud huts surrounded with an earthen ramparts See 
tmteh Oegeh. tier Kaaaken, S. 43 {AUgem. WelthiHarie, Halle, 1796) ; 
LundbkMl,IlLti.&95f. 
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A wound in the foot, veoeiTed a few days before wliile xeoon- 
noatring, obliged the Swedish Ejng to lelinqniah the oom- 
mand-in-dkief on tide important day to fihenakiold, althooi^ 
he himielf was present <m the field in a litter. It is said tlMt 
the moTements of the Swedes were not condneted with the 
nsoal firmness; it is eertain that thej were short of am* 
mimition, and without eannon ; and though thejmade several 
desperate charges with the bayonet, and dispkyed all their 
usual valour, they were at Jeogth compelled to yield to 
simerior numbers. Of the Swedish army, 9»000 men were 
lelt on the field, and about 8,000 were made prisoners, among 
whom were Bhenskiold himself, the Frinee of Wurtemberg, 
Count Piper, aod sereral other distinguished personages. 
Charies escaped with difficulty in a carriage. P^ter distin* 
guished himself by his adaTrty and courage on this eyentful 
day. Mounted on a little Tm^dsh horse presented to him by 
the Sultan, he flew through the ranks encouraging his men 
to do their duty. A bullet pierced his cap; another lodged 
in his saddle. After the batue, he entertamed the captured 
generals at his table, presented Bhenskidld with his own 
sword, and caused that of the Prince of Wurtemberg to be 
restored to him. 

The YiCTOBT or PviiTAyA, achieyed July 8th, 1709, may lu import- 
be said to form an epoch in European historyas well as in the 
Swedish and Bussian annals. It put an end to the prep<tt- 
deranee <rf Sweden in Northern Europe, occasioned the Orand 
Alliance to be renewed against her,and ultimately caused her 
to lose the conquests of Gustayus Adolphus and Oharles X. 
Bussia, on the other hsnd, now hegva to step forward as a 
great European Power. The penetrating mind of Peter saw 
at a glance the importance of his yictory, which he com- 
manded to be annually celebrated. In a letter addressed to 
Admiral Aprazin, at St. Petersburg, only a few hours after 
the batUe, he obseryes : ** Our enemy has encountered the 
fiite of Phaeton, and the foundation stone of our dty on the 
Nera is at length firmly laid." Peter now assumed, at the 

a[uest of his ministers, generals, officers, and soldiers, the 
e of laeutenant-Oeneml in the army, and Bear- Admiral at 
The ann3iilation of the remnant of the Swedish army 



^ Togebud^ B. i S. 271 ; Halem, Xedea Pef«rf d. Gr. B. i. a 270 
(Leipdg, 1803). 
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was tpeedflj achieved. Of the 54,000 Swedes who had quitted 
Saz<mj, and the reinf oroement of 16,000 led bj Ii5weiiJiaupt» 
oqIj 9,000 remained ; the rest had pmshed in the steppes of 
Bussia. With this small force Charles was disposed again 
to trj his fortune against the enemy ; but he was at length 
persuaded bj his generab to cross the Dnieper with an escort 
of a few hundred men, and accompanied hj Maseppa, to seek 
a rrfuge at Bender, in Bessarabia, where he was honourablj 
receiTed bj the Tiurkish commandant.^ Before he took his 
departure, he intrusted the command of the army to Lowen* 
haupt, and he had some hopes that that general would be able 
to ^ect his escape into Tartary ; but on the approach of a 
Bnssian dirision under ]£ensch]koff,Iiowenhaupt surrendered 
on ci^itulation (July 11th). Thus was annihilated an army 
which a few months before had been deemed iuTincible ; and 
Sweden was unable to furnish another. 
The misfortunes of Charles Xll. occasioned the renewal of 
.ff^fa^: the QraxA Alliance against Sweden. Frederick IV. of I>en- 
gCuSs mark concluded a treaty with Aug^ustus, at Dresden, June 
zn.. 1700. 28th, 1709, by which he engaged to inrade Sweden as so<m as 
the Tsar should hare acceded to the alliance. Thus the ftiae 
step which Charles had made in marching to the Ukraine was 
already plain to standers-by before the battle of Pultaya. 
After that event, Lubomirski, with scTeral other Polish 
nobles, proceeded to Dresden to inyite Augustus to resume 
the Crown of Poland ; and that Prince, declaring that the 
Peace of Altranstadt had been imposed upon him by force, 
marched to Thorn with an army of 18,000 men ; the Con- 
federation of Sandomierz was renewed ; Stanislaus, deserted 
by most of his adherents, retired into Pomerania, and 
Augustus IL was again generally recogniaed. The Tsar 
Peter, who had preceded to Warsaw in September, was 
congratulated by the Diet on his victory at Pvdtava, whidi, 
they said, had preserved their liberties and restored to them 
their legitimate King ! * Early in October Peter hadan inter- 
view with Augustus at Thorn, when a reconciliation took place 
between them, and their former alhance was renewed. 

^ The Porte had made proposalB for an alliance to Charles after he 
had dethroned Angnstns, and he appears to have reckoned on the 
sapport of the Khan of Tartaiy on arriving in the Ukraine. Von 
Hammer, Otm. Beieh. B. viL S. 136 f . 

* Tagelmeh (Baomeister, B. L S. 878). 
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Aagartus lenoiuieed the pretannons of the Ptdkh BepabKe 
to linmi^, ftud Peter promiaed lum a cms of 1»000 meiL 
The Kkig of DeoBiark was leoeiTed into the aUianoe, and a 
leagae idkware and def enmTe was condoded at Copenliageii 
between him and the Tsar, October 22nd.' Frederick L of 
Pnusia entered into defenmTe treaties with the aUies, and 
promised to aid them so far as might be compatible with the 
nentrality which he had assnmed. In conseqoenoe of this 
renewal of the Grand Alliance* Frederidc IV. dedared war 
against Sweden, Norember 9th, 1708, and in the course of 
that month a Danish armj of 180,000 men landed in Schonen, 
took HelmngbOTg, and laid siege to Landskrona and Malmo. 
Bat thqr were defeated hj Stenbock, March 10th, 1710, and 
compelled to re-embark. 

In the coarse of the year (1710), the Emperor Josej^h, ^^^. 
Cheat BiitaiD, and the Stotes-Oeneral conduded two treaties nHUitj 
(March and Aogost *) guaranteeing the neatralitj of all the 
States of tibe Empire, indnding the Swedish and Danidi ; to 
ib» latter of which treaties tlra King of Prussia and sereral 
other German princes acceded. Bat Charles XII. haying 
protested frcnn his retirement at Bender against these treaties, 
and declared that he should regard the parties to them as his 
enemies, the northern aUies consideired themsdves absolved 
frcm their obligation of neutrality towards his German pos» 
sessions ; and in August, 1711, a combined armj of Saxons, 
FoIbb^ and Bussians crossed the Oder, occupied Andam and 
Oreifswald, and blockaded Stralsund. In the following year 
siege was laid to Stettin, while the Danes, having crossed the 
Elbe, took Stade and occupied the dncfades of Bremen and 
Yerden. On the other side, the Swedish General Stenbock 
entered MecUenburg, occupied Bostodk, NoTember 14iUit and 
on the 20th defeated theEimg of Denmark in person at Qade- 
busch. Hence he penetrated into Holstein and burnt Altona 
(January 9th, 1718) ; a disgraceful act, which he attempted 
to justify on the plea of retaliation. But after seyeral re- 
verses, he was compelled by the allies to surrender with his 
whole army (May ISth).' 

The Swedish possessioiis in Germany being deprired of all 
defence l^ this eyent, the Swedish ministers, in the hope of 

^ Tagebw^ (Bacmebter, B. L 8. 281). 

> Damont, t. riii. pt. i p. 349 and 264. 

* BytheCi4[dtdall€nd01deiiswOrth«Ihunoat,t.yiiLptLp. 888. 
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AgwaiioBof attving gome portion of them, propoted a tequeftralkm into 
*^'~''*' the hands of the King of Pronia. The thvone of that king- 
dom was now ooonpi^ bj Fiederiok William L, Frederick L 
having died Febraary 25th» 1718. Frederick Wilham ivas 
not aTene to a propoial which might ultimately place maaj 
important towna in his hands witl^nt the risk or expense of 
fighting for them ; and the northern allies on their side were 
willing to conciliate a soTeveign whose enmity might be 
dangerons. By the Oonrention of Schwedt/ October 6th, 
1713, Prince Mensohikolf agreed, on the pMrt of the northern 
allies, that Stettin, Demmin, Andam, Woigast, and other 
places of Swedish Pomerania should be placed in the hands 
of the King of Prussia, and should be occupied, till a peace, 
by garrisons composed partly of his soldim and partly of 
those belonging to the Duke of Holstein-Cbttorp. 

We must now return to the affairs of the Tear, and of his 
adreraary Charies XIL After the capitulation of Lowen- 
haupt and the remains of the Swefish am^, the Bussian 
general ScheremetoT was despatched with 40,000 men into 
lironia to secure that important prorince and the coast of 
the Baltic Peter himself, after his interriew with Au- 
gustus n. at Thorn, slready related, proceeded, in Norember, 
to Biga, and opened the siege of that place by firing three 
bombs with his own hand. Hence he hastened to the Neva 
to inspect the progress of his new city, for the adornment of 
which his nobles were ordered to construct palaces of stone. 
Among other improvements a canal was planned between 
Lake £adoga and the Volga, by which a water communication 
was established with the Caspian Sea. Towards the dose of 
the year Peter entered Moscow with a triumphal procession, 
in which figured the captnred Swedes. In 1710 the conquest 
of LiTonia and Cardia was completed. 

Meaniriiile Charles XIL had been straining every nerve 
to incite the Porte to hoatilities against Bussia; in which he 
was assisted by his friend Count Poniatowski, by the Khan of 
Tartary, and fay the French amfaasaador at ConstantiBople. 
Their efforts at length succeeded. On November 21st, 1710, 
the Sultsa Achmet IIL declared war against the Tssr, and, 
acccodinff to Turkish custom, imprisoned Tolstoi, the Bussian 
ambassador, in the Seven Towers. Peter, relying on the 
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BoKont, 1 viiL pt i p. 407. 
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negotiatkxnui which he had entered into with the Hoepodars 
of MokUma and WaUadua^ despatched a Bnaaian divition, 
nnder ScheremetoT, to the Piniih$ and he himieif aet off in 
the Mine dixeetion in the spring of 1711. Demetrios Can- 
temir, the Hospodar of Moldavia, a prince of Oraek origin, 
who had engaged to assist the Ihar in his war with the Turks, 
on conditi<m that Peter should aid him in rendering his 
BOTeieignty hereditary, induced the Bnssians to cross the 
Pmth bj representing that they would be able to seise some 
considerable Turkish magasines. But Peter, when he had 
crossed the ri^er, found that he had been completely deeeiyed. 
The Moldarians were not inclined to rise, ini the want of 
forage and other necessaries soon compelled the Tsar to 
retreat. But he had not proceeded farwhenhewas overtaken 
and hemmed in by the Turkish army, which was infinitely 
more numerous than his own, in a spot between the Pmtn 
and a morass. In this situation, to retreat or to advance was 
eqnally impossible ; yet the want of prorisions allowed him 
not to remain stationary. 

In these circumstances a council of the principal Bussian Duumou 
ofGlcers determined that the only chance of escme was to come SSSIniur.^ 
to terms with the Qrand Yisier, Mohammed Baltadschi, who 
commanded the Turkish army. None, however, was bold 
enough to communicate this dedrion to the Tur, except 
Oatimrine his wife. Catharine, who, before her ca^iture at 
Marienbnrff, had been betrothed to a Swedish corporal, had 
attracted we notice of Peter, who secretly married her in 
1707, and before setting out on this expedition agunst the 
Tnrks, in which she accompanied him, he had publicly pro- 
claimed her his lawful wife. Catharine, although so ignorant 
that she eonld not even read or write, had great skiU in pene- 
trating the characters of those with whom she wae connected, 
and she had gained complete empre over Peter by entering 
warmly into eJl his plans, and, while seeming to humour him 
in all his caprices, she entirely governed him. She now per- 
suaded him to send a messenger to the Yirier with offers of 
peace. She obtained from the principal officers what money 
they had to make up the customary present on audi occa- 
rions,^ to which she added her own jewels. Fortunately for 



^ Some aothonreprMent the sua collected as large enough to bribe 
the Gnsid Virier to betmy his duty and grant a peace. It aeems^ 
however, moie prebable that it lepreaented only the unialgift en sMh 
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the BuBsians, Mohammed Battadsohi was anjOiiig but a 
hero. An intimation on the part of the Tsar, suppoited by a 
slight dmnonatration in the Kassian camp, that» if his pro- 
posalB were not accepted^ he meant to f oroe his way through 
at the point of the bayonet^ induced the Viner to oome to 
G^iiitaia. terms. The Yixier consented to leeeiTe the Russian pleni- 
^tb'mi. potentiaries, and on July 21st was signed the OapitQhitu>n of 
the Pruth/ By this Conyention the Tsar agreed to restore 
Abot to the Porte, to destroy the fortifications of Taganrog, 
Eamenska, and Samara, to recall his army from Poland, and 
to forbear from aU interierence in the affairs of the Cossacks 
subject to the Khan of Tartary. No stipulation was made 
respecting the King of Sweden, except that he should be 
permitted to return unmolested to his own dominions. 
Base of When the Bussian army was first surrounded in a situation 

gp^ from which it seemed impossibk to escape, Poniatowalci,who 
had accompanied the Grand Vizier, despatched a messenger 
in all haste to Charles XTT. at Bender, begging him to come 
without delay and behold the consummation of his adversary's 
ruin. Charles instantly obeyed the summons, but, to his 
unspeakable mortification and rage, arriyed only in time to 
see in the distance the last retreating ranks of the Bussian 
rear-ffuard. Loud and bitter were the reproaches which 
Charm addressed to Baltadschi for his conduct. He be- 
sought the Vizier to lend him 20,000 or 30,000 men, where- 
with he promised to bring back the Tsar and his whole army 
prisoners ; but Bakadsofai, with a mortifying apathy, pleaded 
the fidth of treaties, and Charles, rushing from the Vuder^s tent 
with a loud and contemptuous laugh, mounted his horse, and 
rode back at full gallop to Bender. Here he and Ponia- 
towski, in conjunction with the Khan of Tartary, employed 
themselres in effecting the ruin of the Omnd Vizier. ISewas 
accused of lumng taken bribes to grant the peace ; and though 
the news of the Capitulation hi^ at first been reoeiTed at 
Constantinople with every demonstration of joy, these accusa- 
tions, supported by the enemies of Baltadschi intheSera^io, 



aocoidiBg to Eastern onstom. See Zinkeissn, 0$$^ dei 
oim. Be&ki. B. r. S. 424. See lor these eyents De la Moteaye, 
Voyagetf 1. 1. ch. 19, t. IL eh. 1 and 2 : Fabrics, Anecdotes du 8^<mr 
dmRaideSumU^BemLer; PoaiatowBkL B g m m rqme e ^ eta 

' The terms of this treaty, whidi isalao eaUed the Gaaitolatlen of 
HosBte4}iMBtj, win be found hi De la Motiaye, t. IL p. ». 
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procured hia baoiflhrnent to Lenuios, where he died the fol- 

iwingyear. 

TheSiiltannowendeaTouredtohaateiithedepaTtaTeof the gj^^ 
Eing of Sweden from his domudona, who was both a trouble- ^^'^'*^' 
some and an expensiTO guest. But Charles was not disposed 
to quit exoept on the most exorbitaiit terms. He demuded 
a payment of 600,000 dollars and an escort of 80,000 men, 
while the P<Hrte was inclined to grant only 6,000 men and no 
money. After a forbearance of many months, the Saltan at 
l^igth prepared to use force. Charles's daily allowance was 
withdrawn, and the Janisaaries were commanded to seise his 
person dead or alive. Charles betrayed on this occasion his 
characteristic obstinacy and recklessness. Although sur- 
ronmded by a force which lelt no hope of snccessfnl resist- 
ance, he resolved, with a few hundred followers, to defend to 
the last extremity his little camp at Yamitza,^ which he had 
fortified with a barricade composed of diairs, tables, casks, 
bedding, and whatever came to hand ; and it was not tUl after 
a desperate hand-to-hand conflict, in which he was more than 
once wounded, that he was at length secured (February, 1718). 
Charles was now carried to Admnople, and thence to Demo- 
tica, where a residence was assigned to him, but with a very 
reduced allowance. Shortly after his departure from Bender, 
King Stanislaus arrived at that place witii the view, it is said, 
of mediating a peace between Charles and Augustus by re* 
signing the crown of Poland. But Charles would not hear of 
siiwh an arrangement. He still entertained the hope that the 
Porte might be induced to take up his cause as well as that 
of Stanislaus. But these expectati^ms were frustrated by a 
tteaty concluded in April, 1714, between the Porte and 
Augustus XL, by which the Peace of Carlowiti was con- 
firmed.* Augustus undertook that Bussian troops should no 
longer be suffered in Poland, while, on the other hand, the 
Padia of Bmder received orders to dismiss from that place 
an Polish '' malccmtents." Stanislaus, who seemed to be 
tacitly included in this designfttion, set off in the autumn for 

^ A village within a mile or two ol Bsnder. Hus extraordinaty 
fidbt, whieh lasted seven hoars, is known by the name ol the Kaiaha- 
Mbe. That Charles should have escaped with his life esn only he 
aeoomited for by the eircomstanoe that the Janissaries endeavottred 
to eaptnre him alive. Londblad, Th. iL Kap^ xviiL 

> Snkeisen, B. v. & 4541 
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the Emg o< Sweden's duchy of Deox-Ponts, with the hope of 
finding in a private station that auiet and contentment 
whicb had been denied to him during Ids insecnre and stormy 
rrign. 
CbartoB About the same time Charles XII., at length abandoniiig 

ISSuito ^ ^V^ ^ inducing the Porte to take up his cause against 
ctonnaiiy, the Tsar, was persuaded by Oenersl Lieven to return to his 
kingdom, or rather to his army in the north of (Germany. 
Hie Emperor promised him a safe passage through his 
dominions ; the Sultan provided him with an escort to the 
frontier ; but Charles, impatient of the slow progress of the 
Turks, set off with only two companions from the Wallachian 
town of Pitescht, and crossing the Hungarian frontier at the 
Bothenthurm Pus, proceeded through Hermannstadt^ Buda» 
Vienna, Batisbon, Ibmau, Caseel, Oustrow, and Tribsees, to 
Strakmnd. This extraordinary journey, which was lengthened 
by a considerable ditour, and must have been at least 1,100 
nuks in length, was performed for the most part on horse* 
back, and was accomplished in seventeen days.^ 
TheSwedes One of t&c first steps of Charles, after his arrival in the 
oSSa^ North, was to demand £rom tiie King of Prussia the restitu- 
tion of the places which he held in Pomerania; and as 
Frederick WuUam demurred to comply with this demand, 
Charles proceeded to occupy the Isle ik TTsedom with 8,000 
Swedes (April, 1715). This was the signal for war. The King 
of Prussia immediately caused the troops of the I>uke of Hoi* 
stein*Qottorp, which, Along with the Prussians, formed the 
garrisons of Stettin and WoUin, to be disarmed ; and he de* 
spatched 20,000 of his troops to join the Danes and Saxons in 
the siege of Stralsund. Both he and the King of Benmark 
appeared in person before that place in the summer; and 
altnough Stralsund was defended and victualled on the sea 
side by the Swedish fleet, and on the land side was protected 
by an intrenched camp of 12,000 men, animated by the pre* 
senoe of their warlike King, yet the operations of the allies 

^ Charles left Piteseht on November 5th, and arrived at Stralannd 
on the Slst See a detailed aoeonnt of thejoom^ in LnadUad, Th. 
IL & 4tt, Amn. His emnpaaiim, Captain Dttraag, was abnost killed 
withlKdmaadthelOnghimself hadgot a had sore in the leg. not 
having taken off his boots for eight days. The royal Bnite, left bchiBd 
at Piteooht, did not arrive at SMbond till the snmmer of 1710. Of. 
De la Motiaye, t. ii. ch. 9 ; Fabriee, p. 887 sq. 
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were gmdnallj BncoeisfiiL OharlM* tovMeeuif tlie UH of 
StxaUund to be mevitabld, endeayoaied to avert it by off ocs of 
peace; and on their rejection, be embarked for Sweden. In 
the ■ame rear the Tsar appeared with a large fleet on the 
ooaata of Gothland t while Prince Golitsin narehed to the Gkdf 
of Bothnia and threatened the northern boondaries of Sweden. 
The allies were assisted in the siege of Wismar bj George L, 
King of England and Elector of Hanoyer, who had entered 
into an alliance with the King of Denmark, and obtained from 
him, for a large sum of monej, the Duchies of Bremen and 
Terden. Wismar, the last place held by the Swedes in Qer« 
many, surrendered April 19th, 1716* 

After this event the war languished, and a mutual jealousy Poucy 
began to sow dissension among the alUes. The Tsar perceived ^^'^^'^ 
that it would not be advantageous for him that Denmark 
should conquer Sweden, nor tlui.t Augustus should establish 
absolute monarchy in Poland ; but rather that the two Scandi- 
navian kingdoms should remain in a state of mutual weakness, 
and that the Poles, under the name of liberty, should be 
plimged in perpetual anarchy. These political motives were 
stren^^ened by his disgust at the conduct of the allies after 
the taking of Wismar. He had hoped to obtain that city for 
his nq^ew-in-law, the Duke of Mecklenburg ; but after its 
capture the allied army had forcibly i»revented a Russian 
corps from entering it and forming part of the garrison. Of 
the other allies, the King of Prussia was satisfied withhaving 
obtained possession of Stettinand the mouth of the Oder, and 
all the country between that river and the Peene, which had 
been relinquished to him by the allies after the capture of 
Stralsund ; while Augustus IL was precluded from taking 
any further part in the war by the events which had taken 
place in Poland. Although ail the differences between the 
Polish Bepublic and the Ottoman Porte had been arranged in 
April* 1714, by the treaty already mentiimed, the Saxon troops 
hii been still retained in Poland, to the great jealousy of the 
Polish nobles. In the autumn of 1715 two Confederations 
were formed, one by the army of the Crown at Gorsyce, the 
other by the troops of Little Poland at Tamogrod, to expel 
the Saxons ; and hostilities broke out, which were at length 
pacified by the mediation of the Tsar. By a perpetual peace 
proclaimed at "V^arsaw, November 3rd, 1716, Augustus en- 
gaged to dismiss all his troops from Poland, except l,?'^'^ 
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guards; never to dedareinirwithoatoonfliiltiiig the Diet, bot 
to abeent hunaelf from Poland more than three months in the 
year.^ These conditions established him on the throne, bat 
prednded him from taking any part in the Northern war. 
p«tor and From 1716 the relations between Peter and Ckeat Britain 
^^1^^ became strained, and the attempt on the part of one of the 
Kng of Sweden's ministers to detach the TJMurfrom his aOies 
proTod no diflcnlttask. Baron Oorts, a man of enterprising 
character, not content with the circumscribed sphere of addon 
whkb tiie serrice of the Duke of Holstein-Gk>ttorp afforded to 
his abilities, resolved to enter that of Charles XlL,and to re- 
trieve, if he could, the dei^rate fortunes of that sovereign and 
Ids kingdom. In the spring of 1716 G^rts proceeded to Hol- 
land, on the ostensible mission of procuring money for Charles. 
His principal oUect, however, was to conciliate the Taar 
through Prince Kurakin, the Bussian minister at the Hague ; 
and though no formal alliance was yet concluded, or eren 
negotiated, between Charles and Peter, and though the Tsar 
continued to act ostensibly with his former allies, yet his con- 
duct showed that the efforts of G^rtz had not beeai without 
success. Charles XTT. having invaded Norway in the spring 
of 1716 and occupied Christiania, the capital, the Tsar and the 
Ejng of Denmark agreed to make a diversion by a descent in 
Schonen, in which tiiey were to be supported by an EngKsh 
and a Dutch squadron. The Tsar assumed the command of 
the combined fleet, which numbered more Hian eighty vessels 
of irar; but when everything seemed ready for the enterprise, 
Peter, to the surprise and disappointment of the Danish Sing, 
suddenly declared that the season was too far advanced to 
attempt such an operation (September). His behaviour was 
so equivocal that he was even suspected of adesign to surprise 
Copenhagen. Instead of 20,000 Bussian troops he had intro- 
duced double that number into Zealand ; and tliey behaved 
with such insolence that Frederick was compelled to demand 
their withdrawal Peter put them into wmter quarters in 
Mecklenburg, which they continued to occupy in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Emperor and the Elector (^Hanover. 
Peter is said to have conceived a design of settling himsetf at 
this eztvemify of the Baltic, and becoming an unwelcome 
member of md German body. 

^ Kodiet 8eh5ll, HuL o^. dei TmUet, t. ziiL p. 280. 
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ThftTiewg of the Tsar w«re Bianifested bjr his sobsequeKi Ttmibf€i 
poUey. QdrtB, after the negotiatioiui of the Hague already dam^mr. 
mentioiied, proceeded to France, where he intrigaed with the 
Pretender, promieed to help him to the British throne, auad 
endeavoured to obtain tiie astistance of theBegent Qrleanein 
his schemes. Bster, who himself Tisited HoUand and France 
in 1717, likewise need his influence with the Begent to farther 
these -news, but without avail, as that Prince was unwilling 
to Midanger his alliance wit h En gland. Among other tinngB 
it was proposed that Charles XII., who had concaved a mortal 
hatred a^ednst Oeorge, should invade England with 12,000 
men. One fruit, however, of the Tsar's joumej to Buris was 
the Tfea^ of Amsterdam, which may be said to have intro- 
duced Bussia into the general European system. It was the 
design of Peter to occupy the place of Sweden, which he had 
humbled, as the leading Power of the North, and to succeed 
her in the French alliance. Prussia also was induced to be- 
come a party to this treaty. Frederick William I. had indeed 
already formed an alliance with France by a secret treaty, 
September 4th, 1716, by which the possession of Stettin and 
Pomeraaia as &r as the Peene had been assured to him, whilst 
he, on his side, g^oaranteed the Treaties of Utrecht andBaden, 
and promised to use his endeavoors to prevent the Empire 
from declaring war against France.' The chief articles of the 
Treaty of Amsterdam, concluded between France, lEUissia, and 
Prussia^ August 4th, 1717, were that the Tsar and the King 
of Prussia [£ould accept the mediation of France to restore 
peace between them aoud Sweden, and France promised not to 
renew the treaty of subsidies with Sweden which expired in 
1718. This abandonment of the Swedish alliance by Fnuice 
was the Tsar^sprindpal object On the other hand, the Begent 
pemaded him to withdraw his troops from Mecklenburg, toA 
to suspend his designs upon the Empire. 

The intrigues of Gorts havingcome tothe ears of the Ens- T mibf 
lish Oovemment, he had been apprehended at Amheim, m q^^Si^ 
February, 1717, and a like fate had be&llen Oyllenborg, the P«t«r. 
Swedish ambassador in London. After a few months' deten- 
tion* however, they were set at liberfy, and Peter, on returning 

> Stensel, Qeich, dsi Freu$$. Stoats, B. ilL S. 288. 

* Dnnient, t. viiL pt. i p. 480. In ocBBequeDoe of this treaty, France 
for the fiist time estabHshed regular diplematie rdations witti Rnssia, 
to whidi sfae sent an ambassador and consul. 
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isto Holland aftar hk Tint to Fnuioe* had an mtenriow with 
GwtiatLoo. The Swedish mmiaterhftTiiig engaged to bring 
about in three months, at the expense of Denmark and Qreat 
Britaint a peace that should be agieeable to the Tsar» Peter 
agreed to abstain from all hostilities against Sweden. The 
schemes of Gorts had been aided bjthe Spudsh minister Al* 
beroni Spain was now at open Tanance with Great Aritain 
and tibe other members of the Qnadraple Alliance.^ 9ie had 
seised flardinia, and was ccmt^mplftting a descent on Sicily ; 
and» in support of this moTement, Alberoni wished to pac^ 
and unite fiussia and Sweden, to direct their joint arms with 
those of Spain uainst Great Britain, and effect the dethrone- 
ment of George f. and the restoration of the FMtender.* On his 
return to Sweden, Gortx procured the consent of Charles Xn. to 
the negotiation of a peace with Russia ; for whidi purpose a 
Congress was held in Maj, 1718, at Lofoe, one of the Aland 
Islands, under the mediation of a Spanish agent. The pre- 
liminaries of a txetAj were here arranged, of which the follow- 
ing is a general outbne. Ingria» part of CareUa, Ssthonia, and 
liTonia, were to be ceded to the Tsar, he undertaking to help 
Charles to compensate himadf for these losses in other ways. 
He engaged to depose Augustus XL and reinstate StanislMs 
on the Polish throne ; to procure for the King of Prussia^ in 
conjunction witii Sweden, an equiTalent for the restoration of 
Stettin sad its territory, but at the expense of the Polish do- 
minions in West Prussia; to assist Charles in conquering 
Norway, as well as in an attack upon Germany ; and especially 
he promised to march with all lus troops against the feng of 
Bnghmd as Elector of HanoTcr, and to compel him to restore 
to Sweden the Duchies of Bremen and Yerden; or, as an alter* 
native, Peter would persuade the Duke of Mecklenburg to 
abandon his dominions to Charles, that Sovereign being oom^ 
pensated by some part of the Polidli territcmes,' 
DMth €< Although these preliminaries had not been ratified in a for- 
S^yl^ff mal treaty, Charles XII. felt so secure of the Bussian alliance 
that, with the view of compensating himself for his sacrifices 

^ See below, ohsp. xliv. 

* St. Philippe, ap. Coxe, BiHory of the Kings of Spam of the Eouse 
ofBourbont vol. iC p. 888. 

* KoehetSchOU, t* xiii. p. 277 sqq. ; Liuidblad, Th. ii S. 681; Bae- 
QMistev, a iiL Beylsge xvL i SduaaasB, SmMumg, etc, B. li 8. 
884£ 
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and loMes by the oonquest of Norway, he directed all his 
aTaOaUe f oroee towards that kingdom, leaving his capital al- 
most denuded of troops. A division, under Armfeldt, was 
directed to invade the northern part of Norway; whilst Charles 
himself, with the main body, entered the sonl^, and in Norem- 
ber laid siege to Frederikuiald Before this place, in the cold 
winter niglrts of that northern climate, Charles often slept in 
the openair onafdank orabundleof straw, covered only with 
his cuMhk. In inspecting the progpress of tiie trenches he fie- 

S[Tiently showed great boldness, and in an assault of one of the 
orts he led the storming column in person, and planted the 
ladder with his own hand. But he at length paid the penalty 
of his raihness. On the night of December 11th he was shot, 
while in the trenches, with a musket-ball through the head. 
Charles, at the time o^ his dealli, was thirty-six years of age. 

Aft^ this event, the Swedish commajuders immediately re- Berointioii 
solved toevacuate Norway. The retreat ofArmfeldt, in January, <nSwwimL 
1719, over the mountains of the frontier, was most disastrous ; 
his whole force except about 1,500 men perished of cold, and 
he himself returned home mutilated by the frost Charles 
Frederick, the young Duke of Holstein-Ghottorp, then eighteen 
years of age, was serving in the division before FredenkshaJd ; 
and, bong the rightful heir of the Swedish Crown, as the son 
of Charles's eldest sister, the generals in command had, after 
the death of that monarch, testified a disposition to adbiow- 
ledge him as their sovereign. But the youthful prince wanted 
resolution to seise the occasion, and the Swediui Crown was 
soon snatched from his grasp. The revolution which took 
place at Stockholm had been long prepared, but was quicUy 
developed after Charles's death. The Senate kept the &tal 
occurrence secret till it had taken measures to secure tiie 
gOYemment; when, passing orer the rightful heir, they named 
iHricaEleanora, Charles's second sister, as thehr queen. Ulrica 
was married to Frederick, hereditary Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
who had been serving under the late King in Norway, and 
after his death had assumed the command of the army. One 
of the first steps of the Oovemment was to arrest Baron 
Oortz. That nunister was arraigned, before an illegally con- 
stituted tribunal, for having intended to procure the crownfor 
the Duke of Holstein, and to introduce the Bussians into the 
kingdom ; for having depreciated the currency, and other things. 
Even it these charges were true, 06rtz*had acted with &e 

IV. M 
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ooxLsentpOrbytlie order of the late Sing; but lie was tenteiioed 
to death a^^iinet all forms of law and tustioe, and executed 
ICardi 13th, 1719. An assembly of the States was sammoaed 
in Febnuury, and completely altered the eonstitatioa. Sweden 
was declared an elective kingdom* and the goreniment was 
Tested in a council of twenty-four members divided into eight 
colleges, who were invested with a power so absolate that 
their elected ^neen was reduced to a mere shadow. In short, 
the ancient ohgarohy was restored, and Sweden was goTsmed 
by a few noble bmihes. 
PoNicn The foreign policy of the new GoTemment was precisely 

S^^S^ the reverse of that of Gtartz. The conferences with the Bus- 
o^yn- siajd ministers were indeed continued till September, 1719, 
^"^^^ but they were then broken off, and Sweden approached the 

other powers from which Russia had sepaiatea hersell In 
Norember a treaty was signed at Stockholm between Sweden 
and Great Britain, by which the Duchies of Bremen and 
"Vmlen were ceded to Georae L in consideration of a payment 
of one million riz«dollan. By another treatjr in Januaary, 
1720, George engaged to support Sweden against Denmajrk 
and Bussia, and to pay a yearly subsidy of 800,000 dollars 
daring the war.' About the same time an armistice was con* 
duded with Poland till a defisitiTe treaty should be arranged 
on the basis of the Peace of Olhra. Augustus was to be 
recognised as King of Poland ; but Stanislaus was to retain 
the roTal title during his life, and to receire from Augustus 
a million rix-doUars. Both parties were to unite to checkthe 
preponderance of the Tsar, whose troops excited great dis- 
content and suspicion by their continued presence in Poland. 
Obi February 1st a peace was concluded with Prussia under 
the mediation of France and Ghraat Britain. The principal 
articles of this treaty were that Sweden ceded to Prussia, 
Stettin, the Islands of Wollin and Usedom, and all the tract 
between the Oder and Peene, together with the towns of 
Damm and Goluow beyond the Oder. The King of Prussia, 
on his side, engaged not to assist the Tsar, and to pay two 
million riz-doUars to the Queen of Sweden.* 
The terms of a peace between Sweden and Denmark were 
^g^<^>"B* more difficult of arrangements Frederick IV • had conquered 
Stralsund, the Isle of Bogen, part of Pomerania, etc., and the 

1 Damont» t viiL pt. ii p. 1& * Ibid. p. la * IM. p. 81. 
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example of Haneiyer and ProBoa seemed to justify his pre- 
tensioiiB to retain what he bad gained. The allies, howeffer, 
did not deem it ad^sable that tiie Swedes should be entirely 
expeUed from Oemiaay ; and Denmark, as the weakest among 
them, was compelled to abandon her claims. By the Traa^ 
of Stockholm, Jane 12th, 1720, the King of Denmark restored 
to Sweden, Wismar, Strakrand, B^gen, and all that he held 
in Pomerania; Sweden paying 600,000 rix-doUars and re* 
nooncin^ the freedom of the Sonnd. Thus the only territorial 
acquisition which Denmark made by the war was the greater 
part of the Duchy of Schleswig, the possession of which was 
guaranteed to her by England and France.^ 

Sweden and Russia were now the only Powers which re- piMeof 
mained at war. Daring the years 1719, 1720, and 1721, the {^^ 
Russians gained many advantages both by sea and hmd, and 
committed the most firightfol devastations on the Swedish 
coasts.' These calamities, as well as the fear of being de- 
prived by the Tsar of his new kingdom, induced Frederick I., 
to whom, with the consent of the States, the Swedish Crown 
had been transferred by his consort, Ulrica Eleanora, in the 
spring of 1720, to use every endeavour to procure a peace 
with Russia. As a means of intimidation, the Tear had pre- 
tended to adopt the cause of the young Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorpr with whom he had an interriew at Riga in March, 
1721. That prince was seeking to assure himself of th# Tsar's 
protection by a marriage with his daughter, Anna Petrowna. 
At length, through the mediation of France, conferences were 
opened in May, 1721, and the Psacb of Ntstad was signed, 
September lOth. Peter would not relax any of the conditions 
agreed upon with G^rtz. The only portion of his conquests 
that he relinquished was Finnland, with the exception of a 
part of Oarelia ; but as, by his treaty with Augustus XL, at 
the beginning of the war, he had promised to restore Livonia 
to Poland if he conquered it, he paid the Crown of Sweden 
two million dollars in order to evade this engagement by 
alleging that he had purchased that province. The Tsar 
engaged not to interfere in the domestic affairs of Sweden.' 

1 Dximont, t. viii. pt. ii p. 29 ; Allen, GescK. dea Konigreiehs Dane- 
mark, S. 308 (Kiel, 1846). Frederick IV. obtained the whole of 
Schleawig except the territories belonsing to the House of Giacksboig. 

> For^ese events see Baemeister, B. u. S. 172 IT. 

' Domont, t. viiL pt li p. d8. 
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Fetor ;;the Thiu was at length terminated the Oreat Northern War, 
GrMt/' ^hieh had lasted upwards of twenty jears. In a letter to 
I><dgoraki» his ambassador at Paris, writtooi a few days after 
the conchuion of the Treaty of Njstad, Peter observes: ''Ap- 
prentioeBhips conunonlj end in seren jears ; oars has lasted 
thrice as long; but, thank God, it is at last brought to the 
desired termination, as 70a will peroeire from the copy of the 
treaty.''^ The apprentioeship was, indeed, long and sMuous, 
but the results were in proportion. Haying to contend with 
a State formidable both bj sea and land, Peter found it 
neoessaiy to remodel his army, and to create a nary ; and it 
was from the Swedes themselres, then the most warlike 
nation of Europe, that he at length learnt how to beat them 
— a fact which he was always ready to acknowledge. After 
this peace, the Senate and Synod conferred upon him the title 
of ** kmperor of All the Bussias ; " and, on £ds return to St. 
Petersburg in October, he was saluted by his nobles and people 
as " the Father of his country, Pbtbb thb Obba.t." Barely 
haye these titles been more fairly earned. Peter had risen, 
not by right of birth, but by Ids own abilities and perserer* 
aaoe, to be one of the first sorereigns of Europe. 

^ Bergmann, Peter der Groeee, Th. v. a 89. 
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BBVIBW OF THE PSBIOB 1648-1789 

AT this epoch it may be advantageouB to cast a glance on nieramite 
some of the characteristics of the period ezten£ng from f^i^^'. 
the Peace of Westphalia to the first IVench BoTolntion. 

The wars which sprang out of the Bef ormation were closed 
by the Thirty Years' War. So long a strife, if it did not 
extinguish, at least mitigated religious animosity ; above all, 
Bome saw that she had no longer the power to excite and 
nourish it. The results, both of the war and the peace, must 
have conrinced the most sanguine Pope that no reasonable 
expectation could any longer be entertained of subjugating 
the Protestants by force. Nearly all Europe had been engaged 
in the struggle, and the cause of Bome had been vanquished. 
Nay, the Papal Court had been even foiled in the more con- 
genial field of negotiation and diplomacy. The influence 
exercised by the Papal Nuncios at the Congress of Miinster 
had been quite insignificant. A peace entirely adverse to the 
Pope's views had heen concluded, against which, instead of 
those terrible anathemas which had once made Europe 
tremble. Innocent X. had contented himself with launching 
a feeble protest, which nobody, not even the Catholic Princes, 
regarded. 

The Peace of Westphalia may, therefore, be considered as ^ePeace 
inaugurating a new era, whose character was essentially polit- ptuoi&f 
ioal and commercial. It is true that the religious element is 
not altogether eliminated in the intercourse of nations. The 
Catholic and the Protestant Powers have still, in some degree, 
different interests, and still more different views and senti- 
ments; and in the fpcea,t struggle, for instance, between 
Louis AtV. and William III., the former monarch may in 
some measure be regarded as the representative of the P^paoy, 
the latter of the Beformation. Yet in these contests poktical 
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and oommercial interests were altogether so predominant that 
what little of religion seems mixed up witii them was only 
subservient to them, and a means rather than an end. 
iaft«i]Mtiiai These changes were not without their effect on the in- 
*^^^' tellectual conation of Europe. The same causes which pro- 
duced the Bef ormation had set all the elements of thought in 
motion, and had giren rise to great discoreries. The human 
mind seemed b31 at once to burst its shacUes, and to march 
forth to new conquests. It was the age which showed the 
way. Columbus oiscovered a new hemisphere, Copernicus a 
new system of the uniyerse. Bacon a new method of all 
sdenoes. Boldness and orig^iality also characterized litera- 
ture, and the age of the IS^ormation produced Shakspeare 
and Babelais. The period following the treatjr of Westpnalia 
employed itself in working on the materials wmch the previous 
era had provided, and in setting them in order. It was the 
age of criticism and analysis. Intellectual efforts, if no 
longer so daring, were more correct Science made less 
gigantic, but surer steps ; literature^ if lees original, no longer 
offended by glaring olemishes at the side of inimitable 
beauties. The spirit of the age was best exhibited in France. 
French modes of thinking, French literature, French taste, 
French manners, became the standard of all E urope , and 
caused the period to be called the Aob of Lons XlV. Its 
influence survived the reign of that Monarch, and gave an 
influence to France, even after her political preponderance had 
declined. 
iiMAMof When we talk of the " Aoe of Pericles," the " Age of 
^*«*^«v- Augustus," the " Age of Louis XIV,,'* we naturaUy imply that 
the {persons from whom those periods took their names 
exercised a considerable influence on the spirit b^ which they 
were characterized. In reality, however, tiiis mfluence ex- 
tended no further than to give a conventional tone and fashion. 
The intellectual condition which prevailed from about tiie 
middle of the seventeenth century till towurds the dose of the 
eif^teenth was the natural result of the period which preceded 
it; and it might, perhaps, not be difficult to show that the 
same was the case with the two celebrated eras of Athens and 
Borne. . It would be absurd to suppose that the patronage of 
the great can caU works of genius into existence. Such patron- 
age, however, especially where there is no great generalpublLC 
to whom the authors of works of art and literature may 
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addresB themtelTes* is cftpable of giving sooh works their 
form and colour — ^in short, of inflaenoiDg the taste of their 
prodneers ; and this is preoisefy what the Oonrts of Augustus 
and Louis XIV. effected The Kteratore and art ^ the 
Atiienian Commonwealth wete snb jeot to someniiat different 
oonditions. Oreek Uteratore was not so much the litoratore 
of books as the Roman, and still more the modem. The 
appeal was chieflj oral, and made more directly to the puUio, 
but a public that has not been found elsewhere-«« body of 
judges of the most critical taste and discernment. Hence 
AttMS literature and art present an unriTalled combination of 
excellences; all the vigour and fire of <Mriginality, subdued by 
the taste of a grand jury ai critics. We do not mean, how* 
erer, to assert that the writers of the age of Augustus and 
Louis possessed no original genius, but cmly that it was kept 
moste in check. It cannot be doubted, for instance, that Virgil 
and Horace, Racine and Moliihre, po s s e ss e d great origimJ 
powers, whidb, in another state of society, th^ might prob* 
ably hare displayed in a different, and, perhaps, more rigor- 
ous fashion, but at the sacrifice of that propriety and el^;ance 
whish distinguish their writings. 

If Louis XIV. claimed to represent the State in his own ^ rruieh 
person, still more did he represent the Court, which set the ' 
fashion in dress and manner8,as well as in literature. There 
was much, fortunately, in Louis's character that was reaUy 
refined, and which left an unmistakable impress on the 
nation. His manner towards women was marked by a noble 
and refined gallantiT; towards men, by a dignified and cour- 
teous afbbility. Me is said neyer to haye passed a woman 
e?en of the lowest condition without raising his hat. There 
was no doubt a great deal of ociMi^ in all this; but it was good 
acting. He had made it his study to support the character of 
a great king with a becoming dignity and splendour, for he 
felt himself to be the centre of Europe as well as of France. 
Hence, as regards merely external manner^ his Court has, 
perhaps, nerer been surpassed, and it is not surprising that it 
should haye become a model to all Europe. It combined a 
dignified etiquette with graceful ease. Eyery one knew and 
aoq^uiesoed in his position, without being maote to feel his in- 
fenority. The Emg exacted that the higher dasses should 
treat their inferiors with that polite consideration of which 
he himself gaye the example. Thus the dtferent ranks of 
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iociety were brouglit neai^er togeUiar without being oon* 
foanded. The importaiioe of ihe gnat nobility was raduoed 
by multiplying the number of dnkes and peers; while dfie 
miniBtert and magiitiates were loaded with titles, and brought 
almost to a level in point of ceremonial widi persons of the 
highest birth. At the same time certain honorary privileges 
were reserved for the latter whidi afforded some compensa- 
tion to their self-love. They alone could dine in public with 
the Eing; they alone could wear the cardan hUu and the 
jutkmearpe a hrwet; a sort of costume adopted by the King, 
which could be worn only by royal licence, and established a 
sort of equality among the wearers. All these regulations 
tended to produce a mutual affability between the different 
classes, which spread from the Court through the nation, and 
produced a universal politeness. Hence Fronch society at- 
tained an unrivalled elegance of manner, whidi it retained 
down to the Eevolution. There was nothing that could be 
compared to the Court of Fiance and Fi^mch society. Hence 
also the French language attained a grace and polish which 
ronder it so admiraUe an instrument of polite conversation, 
and caused its general diffusion in Europe. The Courts of 
Austria and Spiun were shackled by a cold and formal eti- 

Sette, destructive of all wit, taste, and fancy. The only 
urt which a^roadied the French was that of England 
imder Charles IL Essentially, perhaps, Charles was not moro 
immoral than Louis ; but he wanted that refinement which 
deprives immorality of its grossness. The result is manifest 
in the contCTiporary literature of the two nations, and especi- 
ally the drama, the best test of the manners of a people. 
Loote XIV. In patronizing literature and art, Louis XIV. only followed 
^^^'^^ the example given by Bichelieu, with whom it was a part of 
policy. He Imew that literaturo glorifies a country, and gives 
it a moral strmgth ; that it makes the prince who patroniaes 
it popular at home, respected and influential abroad. The 
benents which Louis bestowed on literary men wero not con- 
fined to those of his own country. Many foreign liiaraii of 
distinction wero attracted to France by honourable and lucra- 
tive posts; while pensions and flattering letters wero accorded 
to otners. Thero wero few counlaies in Europe without some 
writer who cou ld sou nd the praises and proclaim the munifi- 
cence of Loms XIV . 
It is impossible hero to enter into any critical ezaminati<m 
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of the greftt writers who adorned the reign of Louia. The 
dramas of Bacine and Moliire, the poems of B<nleaa and La 
Fontaine, the sermons and other writings of Bossoet and 
Bonrdaloiie, besides the works of nnmerons other authors, 
are still read, not only in France, bat also thronghont 
Enrope. 

If royal patronage can giye a tone to works of imagination, i^'ir^B^. 
it can still more dvectly assist the researches of learning and ^<^*"^ 
natural science. The King, in person, dedaced himself the 
protector of the AcadSwUe Fraim^ai$e, the centre and represen- 
tative of tiie national literatare, and raised it, as it were, to 
an institation of the State, by permitting it to harangue him 
on occasions of solemnity, like the Parliament and other 
superior conrts. In the state of society which then existed, 
this was no small addition to the dignity of letters. Under 
the care of Louis and Colbert arose two other learned institu- 
tions : the AeadSmie de$ vMcripUonB et hMe9 leUreSf and the 
AcadSwUe de$ $cienee9. The ori^ of the former was suffi- 
ciently friTolons. It was at first designed to famish inscrip- 
tions for the public monuments, legeikLs for medals, snbiects 
for artists, devices for ffttes, wi^ descriptions destined to 
dazzle foreign nations with the pomp and splendour of French 
realty. It was also to record the great actions achieved by the 
Elng;^ in short, it was to be the hnmble handmaid of Louis's 
glory. But from such a beginning it became by degrees the 
centre of historical, philological, and archaM>logi<ad researches. 
The Aead6wi4e de$ 8e%mee$ was founded in 1666, after the 
example of the Boyal Society of London. In the cultivation 
of natnral science, England had, indeed, taken the lead of 
France, and could already point to many eminent names. Tbe 
French Academy of Architecture was founded in 1671, and 
the Academy of Planting and Sculpture, originated by Masarin 
in 1648, received a fresh development at l£e hands of Louis 
and his ministers. 

If we turn from the Court to the Cabinet of Louis, we find coib«rt. 
him here also affecting the first part. But it was in reality 
by the ability of his ministers, Le Tellier, Colbert, laonne, 
Louvois, that he found the means of sustaining the glories of 
his reign. After the death of Louvois, who, though a detest- 
able politician, was an excellent military administrator, the 

^ Martin, t. xiiL p. 161. 
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affairs of Lotus went rapidlj to decay. Jean-Baptiste Colbert, 
one of the ablest ministers that France had erer seen, was 
bom in 1619, the son of a trader of Bheims. After reeeiTing 
the mdiments of a conuneroial education, he becfune suocess- 
iyelT a derk to a merchant, a notary, and an attorney, and 
finally entered the service of the Government by beooming 
dark to a treasurer of what were called the penrUes coBudles. 
Thus Colbert, though subsequently a warm ^tron of art and 
literature, had not received a classical education, and began at 
the age of fifty to study Latin, to which he applied hunself 
while riding in his carriage. He owed his advancement to 
Le TeOier, who saw and appreciated his merit. In 1649 that 
minister caused him to be appointed a counsellor of state, 
and from this period his rise was rapid. He obtained the 
patronage of Mazarin, for whom, however, he felt but little 
esteem. The Cardinal on his death«bed is said to have 
recommended Colbert to the King ; and, in 1661, after the 
fall of Fouquet, he obtained the management of the finances. 
He had alraady conducted all the a&irs of France during 
eight years, before he obtained, in 1669, the of&ce of Secretaiy 
of State, with the management of the Admiralty, commerce, 
colonies, the King's household, Paris, the government of the 
Lde of France and Orleans, the affairs of the clergy,and other 
departments. 

Colbert had taken Bichelieu as his model, and like that 
statesman had formed the grandest plans for the benefit of 
France by promoting her agriculture, manu&ctures, and 
commerce, and by develomng the intellectual as well, as the 
material resources of the kingdom. He increased the revenue 
by making the oiBoers of fimuice disgorge their unjust profits, 
bv reforming the system of taxation, and redudng tiie expenses 
of collection. He improved the police and the administration 
of justice. He fiicilitated the internal communioationa of 
France by repairing the highways and making new ones, and 
by causing the canal of Languedoc to be dug, which connects 
the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. He also formed the 
scheme of the canal of Burgundy. He caused Marseilles and 
Dunkirk to be declared froe ports, and he eneouiaged the 
nobUity to engage in commerce by providing that it should 
be no derogation to their rank. He formed the harbour of 
Bochefort, enlarged and improved that of Brest, and estab- 
lished large marine arsenals at Brest, Toulon, Havre, and 
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Ihuildrk; while^ bj the oaze whioh he beitowed upon the 
fleet, Fraaoe was nerer more formidable at sea than at this 
peno«L His oommercial STStem, howeyer, though periiaps 
suited to the wants and temper of Franoe in tiiose days, would 
not meet the approtMbtion of modern political eoenomists. He 
adopted the proteotire jr^rstem, and instead of enoounging 
priyate enterprise, established monopolies hj forming the Bast 
and West India Companies, as well as those of the LeTunt and 
of the North. Colbert retained oflBce till his death, in 1683. 

YHth regard to the politioal oonsequences of the Bef orma- Pgiticai 
tion, it is oertain that Germanj, the chief soene of that event, ^SSom 
Ttewed as a confederate Stated was much enfeebled hj it. ^^^^ 
Had the Empire remained united in ite all^iaace to Borne, "^ ^ 
or had it become, as it at one time promised, universaUj 
•Protestant, France and Sweden would not have been able to 
phkj the part thej did in the Thirty Tears' War, and to 
aggrandise themselves at ite expense. The bad political oon- 
stitution of the Empire, whi<m contained withm itself the 
seeds of perpetual di80(»d, was rendered infinitel j more feeble 
by the introduction of Protestantism. Having become per- 
manently divided into two or three religious parties, witii 
opposite views and interests, materials were provided for 
constant internal dissensions, as well as for the introduction 
of f<Hreign influence and intrigues. The same was also the 
case in Poland. On tiie other hand, in those countries where 
the Beformation was entirely successful, as England and the 
Seandinayian Sangdoms, its tendency was to develq;^ and in- 
crease the national power. It ii true that the different Oerman 
Princes, and especially the more important ones, grew indivi- 
dually stronger by the Thirty Tears' War and the Peace of 
Westphalia. Sudi was the case even with the House of 
Habsburg, which, after the battle of Prague, in 1620, was 
saaUed to render the Crown of Bohemia hereditary. The 
maintenance of a standing force of mercenaries, which existed 
in most of the €torman States after the war, contributed to 
the same result, by.enaUu^ the Princes to usurp the righto 
of their subjects. The provisions of the Capitulation extorted 
from die Emperor Leopold, in 1658, had the same tendency, 
by rendering the territorial Princes less dependent on the 
giaiite of their people ; ^ and, as this Capitulation was wrung 

^ Meuel, Nenire €huk. der DmOsehm^ B. ir. ft. 881. 
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from Leopold througli the influenoe of Fnnoe, it must be re- 
gasded as a direct ooneequence of the Thirty Years' War. The 
enhaneement of the power of the Electors of Bavaria and 
Braadenbiii^ by this means, is particolarlj striking. In 
Bavaria, the States, which were seldom assembled, introsted 
the administration of financial matters to a committee ap- 
pointed for a long term of years; with which the Elector 
found the transaction of basiness mud^ more easy and con- 
venient The power of the Prince made still greater progress 
in Brandenburg nnder Frederick William, the '^G-reat Elector." 
After the year 1658 the States of the Mark were no longer 
assembled. Their grants were replaced by an excise and a 
tax on provisions, which the Elector had introduced in 1641, 
immediately after his accession ; and, as these did away with 
the direct taxes levied monthly and yearly, they were popular 
with the householders, and there was no diiBcolty in making 
them |>erpetuaL The conduct of Frederick William in PkruNna 
was still more arbitrary. When the sovereignty of that Duchy 
was finally confirmed to him by the Peace of Oliva, he put an 
end, though not without a hard struggle, to the authority of 
the Prussian States, by abrogating their right of taxation; and 
he signalised this act of despotic authori^ by the perpetual 
imprisonment of Bhode, Burgomaster of Konigsberg, and by 
the execution of Colonel von Kalkstein, another assertor of 
the popular rights. 
TheSmpire But it was in the direct ratio of the increase of strength in 
wMkened. ^f^ geparate States, that the strength of the Empire as aCon- 
federation was diminished, because the interests of its various 
territorial Princes were not only separate from, but frequently 
hostile to, those of the general Confederation and of ihe 
Emperor. The minor States, which could not hope to make 
themselves important and refifpected alone, attained that end 
by combining together. Hence, the Catholic and Protestant 
Leagues, formed under French influenoe soon after the Faace 
of Westphalia, and under the pretext of maintaining its pro- 
visions, niese Leagues became stiU more hostile to 1^ Ln- 
pmal power, when, soon after the election of Leopold, th^ 
were united in one under the title of the Rhenish League. 
Degyof It must be confessed that the personal character of the 
j^SJSS^. Emperor Leopold contributed not a little to produce this state 
of things. Leopold, who reigned during forty-seven years as 
the contemporary of Louis ]UV.,was in every respect the foil 
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of tbe French Monarch. Hence much of the diverrity in the 
politicftl deydopment of Qennanj and France. While the 
Imperial anthority was weakened hj decentrdization, Ikhub 
was uniting all the powers of the State in his own person. 
Undor Leopold, the Diets, the chief hond of Oerman Federa- 
tion, lost all their importance. That of 1668, sonunoned on The met. 
aocoimt of theTorkiui War, he opened not in person ; and he 
afterwards attended it onl j as a kind of visitor. He took no 
care to terminate its disputes on the important subject of the 
Capitulations of future Emperors, and permitted the Assembly 
to be interminable. Thus the authority and constitution of 
the Diet became completely changed. Henceforth neitiier 
Emperor nor Prince ox the lumpire appi^ared in it in person, 
and the Imperial Assembly shnmk into a mere congreaB of 
ambassadors and deputies without plenipotentiary authority, 
who, before they could act, were obliged to apply to their 
principals for instructions. Business was reduced to a mere 
empty observance of forms and ceremonies, and a penpetual 
contest of the most trivial kind arose about degrees of rank 
and titles. Hence, from the Court and Diet, formality pene- 
trated through all the ranks of the German people. Even in 
Uie promotion of natural science, literature, and art, the in- French and 
fluence of Leopold, though a more learned Prikice tham Louis, utontue. 
showed itself less judicious and efficient. Louis promoted 
the vernacular literature of France by every means in his power, 
and with such success that he rendered the French tongue 
the universal language of educated Europe. On the o&er 
hand, littie or no Imperial patronage shone on Oerman litera- 
ture^ because almost all the men ci genius were Protestants. 
Leopold, who, being bred up to the Church, had received a 
sdiolastic education, amused himself by inditing Latin epi- 
grams and epirtleB, and by conversing in that language witii 
the learned ; while, with his courtiers and family, and in the 
literary assemblies which he held in his apartments in the 
winter, the conversation was usually in Spanish or Italian. 
Hence Oerman literature was still confined in the chains of 
scholastic bondage. 

France, after &e Peace of WestohaUa, presents a picture the stmwth of 
very reverse of this. The scattered elements of political power, ^'^"^ 
instead of being divided and dissipated, were concentrated in 
a narrow focus, and an intense nationality was developed. The 
progress of France, like that of Germany, had been arrested 
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by the oonflequenoes of the Beformation, and ^the long wan 
of religion nnder the Yalois. It was Henry Iv. who first re- 
ntofted tranqnillity, and prepared Franoe to take that plaoe in 
Enrope to which her resources and situation called her. But 
with the demands for liberty of conscience had been mixed up 
a republican spirit, to which even Heniys own example as tfa^ 
leader of a faction may have contributea; and this was further 
nourished by the immunities which he granted to the Hugue^ 
nots. It was often difficult to distinguish between those who 
merely desired religious freedom and those who wished to 
overthrow the monarchy. Bichelieu subdued this dangerous 
faction and founded the absolute supremacy of the fteaek 
monarchy. Having thus secured domestic unity and strength, 
he turned his attention to the affairs of Europe ; and by his 
able, but unscrupulous policy, well seconded by Masarin, 
France secured, at the Peace of Westphalia, the advantages 
already related, which were further extended by the Peace of 
the Pyrenees, in 1658^^ 
state of Thus, when Louis XIV. assumed the reins of government 

^^^^^ he had only to follow the course marked out for him. Without 
wishing to detract from the merit of that Prince, it may be 
safely affirmed that the state of Europe contributed very much 
to facilitate his political career. It was principallv the weak, 
ness of Oermany , resulting from the misfortunes of the Thirty 
Years* War, and that of the Spanish branch of the House of 
Austria^ which created the strength of France, and helped her 
to become for a while the dictator of Europe. Spain, at the 
Peace of Westphalia, was still, indeed, to all appearance, a 
great Power. She possessed Naples, Sicily, and Milan, Franche- 
Gomt<, and Flanders, besides immense territories in both the 
Indies. Yet this vast Empire, from the necessity it entailed 
of defending remote provinces connected with it by no natural 
tie, was a source rather of weateess than of strength. Franoe, 
inlaenched within her own boundaries, and with scarce a 
single foreign possession, was a much more formidable Power. 
Spain was also internally weakened through bad government, 
fiimaticism, and bigotry. The spirit of the two neighbouring 
countries was entirely opposite. While France was founding 
a new era of progress, Spain was &lling back into the middle 
ages. In spite of tiie dedising condition of the kingdom, tiie 
number and the wealth of ecclesiastics increased to sueh a 
degree that» in 1686, the Cortes of Madrid, in return for a 
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giant, obtained from Philip lY. a promise that for the next 
six yean no more religious foundations should be established; 
yet even this limited promise appears not to hare been ful^ 
IQled.^ At the same time, while most of the principal towns 
of Spain had lost the greater part of their trade, with a oor- 
responding decay in tibeir population; while whole districts 
were in some instances reduced almost to desolation, and the 
kingdom to a state of uniyersal bankruptcy, the Court of Spain, 
mindful rather of its ancient grandeur tluua of its present mis- 
fortunes, kept up a splendour and magnificence tax aboTe its 
means, and opened in this way another source of poyerty. Add 
to all these eirils the revolts of Catalonia and Portugal The 
annexation of Portugal during a period of sixty years had 
tended to reviye the declining power and glory of Spain; and 
now she was not only deprived of this support, but the long 
wars which she entered into for the recovery of that kingdom 
also became a source of weakness to herself and of strength to 
her enemies. 

If the condition of Oermany and Spain favoured the progress state of 
of France, that of England offered no obstruction. Cromwell, '^■■i^^ 
who assumed the reins of power soon after the Peace of West- 
phaJia, fiuxi^ his sword into the French scale ; and the two 
succeeding Stuarts, the pensioners of Louis, seldom ventured 
to dispute his behests. It was not till the accession of 
William HE. that England again became a consideiable Power 
in the European system, nom this time was established a 
new balance of power, the origin and progress of which sys* 
tem is worthy of consideration. 

The first well-marked symptoms of that national jealoui^ Thebftlwioe 
which ultimately produced the theory of the balance of power, ®' ^^^* 
may be traced to the ambition of the House of Austm, and 
the suspicion that it was aiming at a universal monarchy. 
Bumg the reign of Charles Y., such a consummation seemed 
no improbable event. Master of Germany, Spain, the Nether- 
lands, a great part of Italy, beodes his possesions in the 
Indies, that Monarch seemed to encircle the earth with his 
power, and to threaten the liberties of all Europe. It was 
natural that France, whose dominions were surrounded by 
those of the Emperor, should first take alarm ; and hence the 
struggle between Charles and Francis I. recorded in the pre- 
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ceding yolomeg. But France liad to maintain the straggle 
ainuMrti alone. She sought, indeed, allies, and her treaties with 
the Porte show how the ideas ot religion were abeadjr begin- 
ning to be superseded by political ones ; she also alUed with 
the Oerman I^otestants, and by these means she chedked the 
preponderance in Europe of the Habsburg House. The policy 
of England, then directed by the counsels of Wolsey, had for 
its obj ect, th e establishment of a balance of power, though 
Henry Yin. himself was, perhaps, more iofluenced by a feel- 
ing ot pride at the power he could display by intenrening be- 
tween two such powerful soYOieigns as Charles and FnuiciB, 
than by any regard to a political balance. Nay, it may well 
be doubted whether Francis was ever actuated by any abstract 
ideas of that kind, and whether he was not rather goTemed 
in his hostility to Charles sometimes by ambition and the love 
of military glory, sometimes by the requirements of self-defence, 
or the cravings of unsatisfied resentment. 
Bivahy of NeTcrtheless, it is certain that the rivalry between France 
JlJI^g^^^ and Austria first gave rise to the idea of a balance of power. 
So great was the impression of alarm created by the exorbitant 
power of the House of Habsburg, that ereo. the abdication of 
Charles Y., and its severance into two branches, could not dis- 
sipate it. Half a century after that event, "Hbdxj TV,, or his 
minister Sully, as we have before related, formed the scheme 
of opposing the Tkeooratie M<ma/rek/y, supposed to be the object 
of that House, by a ChnMa/m CommawweaUk, in which all the 
nations of Europe should be united; adesigninwhich,however 
chmierical it may appear, we see the first formal announce- 
ment of the theory of the balance of power as a rule of Euro- 
pean policy. After the death of Henry IV., Frendi politics 
changed for a while, and a friendly feeling was even estabUshed 
with Spain ; but on the accession of Richelieu to power, 
Henry's anti-Austrian policy, though not his extravagant 
scheme, was renewed, and was continued by Masarin. 
ThePMoe We are thus brought down to the Thirty Tears' War and 
Uaandthe' P^^MK of Westphalia, which first in any de^^ practically es- 
i^mui tablished the Europeiui equilibrium. For although the attempt 
^^"^^"™' of the House of Austria* during the period of Catholic reaction, 
to extend its power alcmg with that of the Roman Church, and 
thus to found a religious and political absolutism which would 
have been dangerous to all Europe, was chiefly opposed by 
France and Smden, yet most of the European nations had 
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been more or less directly engaged in the war; and only three 
Powers, England, Bussia, and Poland, were absolutely unre- 
presented in the Congresses which assembled to arrange the 
peace. At no preceding epoch, except, perhaps, during the 
Crusades, had the nations of Europe been so uniyersally 
brought together. The Northern Powers now for the first 
time became of any importance in the European system. 
Sweden had played a part in the war equal to that of France, 
and had reaped corresponding advantages from the peace ; and 
an intimate alliance was contracted between these two Powers 
which lasted a considerable period, and was of great import- 
ance in the affairs of Europe. Sweden became a liading Power 
in the North ; and she only quitted it in the next century to 
make room for Prussia, whose influence had likewise been 
founded by the eyents of the Thirty Years' War. Thus North- 
ern Europe added another member to the European system, 
and another element to the balance of power. The discussion 
and adjustment of the differences which had arisen among these 
Tarious nations in the Congresses of Munster and Osnabruck, 
and the rules then laid down for further obserrance, naturally 
drew them closer together, and cemented them more into one 
great commonwealth. It was now that the practice of guaran- 
teeing treaties was introduced. Before the Peace of Westphalia 
it would be difficult to point to a treaty formed with a direct 
▼iew to the balance of power; while after that eyent such 
treaties are frequent. Such were the Triple Alliance of 1668, 
the League of Augsburg in 1687, the Grand Alliance of 1701 , 
and others. From the same cause also sprang that more in- 
timate, as well as more extended diplomatic intercourse which 
now arose among the nations of Europe. Permanent legations 
were generally established, and the forms and usages of diplo- 
macy were brought to perfection. The French ministmal 
despatches of this period are among the best models of tiieir 

The changes jproduced in the relative strength of nations 
through the Thirty Years' War and its consequences materially ^^'''^ 
altered their European relations. Before that event the House 
of Austria had been the dominant Power. But the policy of 
Henry IV., of Bichelieu, and Mazarin, against that House, had 
been so successfully pursued and consummated, that it was 
France hersel f whic h became in turn the object of jealousy and 
alarm. Louis XIY., before the dose of his reign, was thought 

rv. H 
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to aim at being the muTersal monarch ; and Europe, to Bave 
herself from his extrayagant ambition, formed new leagues to 
r^^ulate the political balance. It was not, however, till towards 
the close of the seyenteenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century that all the materials were provided for Uds pur- 
pose. €hreat Britain finally took her proper station as one 
of the arbiters of Europe only in the reign of William HL 
Nor was it till about the same period that the strength of 
Prussia and Bussia began to be developed, and to complete 
the balance. 

mUSSS ^ii ^® League of Augsbuig, formed in 1686 under the auspices 
of William III. (supra, p. 45), may be reearded as inaugu- 
rating a system of European poUcy which lasted &r into the 
present century ; of whicn, wiui some interruptions, the main- 
croring was the rivahy between France and England. The 
lOliance between Great Britain and Austria in 1689 was purely 
political. There was no question of trade or commerce between 
the two countries, while their sentiments regarding civil and 
religious government were entirely opposite. Their sole object 
was to check the exorbitant pretensions of France, and preserve 
the ^litical balance. * After the war of the Austrian Succession, 
Mana Theresa, deserted her aUy, and formed a connection 
with France which lasted down to the time of the French 
Bevolution. The declining state of France, however, at that 
period rendered this alliance less important than it might 
otherwise have proved. 

After the death of Louis XTV. Prussia and Bussia began to 
assume the rank of great European Powers, though their in- 
fluence was not fuUy developed tin the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, in the reigns of Frederick the Oreat and 
Catharine IL By their means the north and east of Europe 
were brought into doser connection with its southern and 
western nations. By this new state of things both France 
and Sweden besan in turn to feel that opposition to their 
predominance which they had themselves carried on against 
the House of Austria. 
As the intercourse between the European States became, 

SSSiLaw. after that Peace, more frequent and intimifte, so a more perfect 
system of international lawgrewup,and was, indeed, requixcd 
for its regulation. This science had hitherto been very meagre 
and imperfect. There was no system of public law during the 
Middle Ages. When difficult cases arose, appeals were made, 
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sometimes to the Fope» sometimes to the Jurists, and especially 
to the celebrated School of Bologna. Thns, for instance, the 
question between the Lombard cities and the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, at the &mou8 Diet of Boncagua, in 1158, 
was decided by the opinions of four doctors of Bologna, who 
appear to have been guided bj the principles of the Boman 
law. It was natural, ^m the spirit of those ages, that the 
Pope should be made the arbiter of secular disputes, in which 
his authority supplied the place of a code of public law. For 
the same reason we are not surprised to iBnd that the scienoe 
had its origin among the monks and clergy, in those times 
almost the sole depositaries of learning, and especially among 
the casuists of Spain. The bigotry of that country and the 
proceedii^ of the Inquisition natundly attracted the attention 
of the learned to cases of conscience ; and it is an appeal to 
conscience which forms the basis of aD international law. 
Hence Spain became unrivalled, as well in the number of her 
casuists as in their intellectual acuteness. The attention of 
these men was first directed towards the principles of inter- 
national law by the discoveiy of America, which opened up so 
many questions respecting the conduct to be observed towards 
the natives. We &na these principles first touched upon in the 
writings of Francis de Victoria, who began to teach at Yalla- 
dolid in 1525, and in those of hispupil Dominico Soto. Soto, Soto. 
who was confessor to Charles v., dedicated his treatise on 
"Justice and Law" to Don Carlos. Soto was consulted by 
Charles Y. when the conference was held at Yalladolid between 
Sepulveda, the advocate of the Spanish colonists, and Las 
Casas, the humane champion of the natives of the West India 
Islands, respecting the lawfulness of enslaving those unhappy 

nle. Hie opinion of the monk, that no distinction should 
rawn, as to natural rights, between Christian and Infidel, 
and that the law of natu^ is the same for all, is highly hon- 
ourable to him, and shows him far in advance of his age. The 
Edict of Beform of 1543 was founded on Soto's decision in 
fetvour of the West Indians, and he denounced slavery alto- 
gether, in whatever shape.^ 

The science made some progress in the hands of Francis Snanfr- 
Suarez, a Jesuit of Granada, who flourished at the end of the ^^^^^' 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century. One of 

^ See on this subject Maddntosh, Diueruaion on EMcai PhiSUh 
wphy, sect, ill ; Wbeaton, Hist, of the Law of Nations, p. 9L 
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the books of bis '* Tractatiis de Legibus ac Deo Legislatore " 
is devoted to the law of nature and nations. It was Suarez 
who first perceived that the principles of international law do 
not only rest on the abstract principles of justice, but also on 
usages long observed in the intercourse of nations, or what has 
been called the consuetudinary law. His views on this point 
are even clearer than those of his contemporary, the Italian 
Alberico Qentili, though the latter has been by some considered 
as the founder of the science of public law. Gentili's father, 
one of the few Italians who embraced the Beformation, was 
forced to fly his country, and sent his son to England, where 
he ultimately obtained the Chair of Law at Oxford. Grotius 
acknowledges his obligations to Gentili's treatise ''De Jure 
Belli," published in 1589, and dedicated to his patron the Earl 
of Essex. He had previously published (1583) a treatise '* De 
Legationibus," ^ dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. 

Ayida. Balthazar Ayala, a Spanish writer who flourished about the 

same time, was not a casuist but a jurisconsult. He wa9 Judge 
Advocate of the Spanish army in the Netherlands, under the 
Prince of Parma, to whom he addressed, 1581, from the camp 
at Toumai, his treatise '* De Jure et Officiis Bellicis." It is 
divided into three books ; the first of which treats of war as 
viewed by the law of nations, with examples from Soman his- 
tory and jurisprudence. The second book concerns military 
policy, and the third martial law. The ninth chapter treats of 
the rights of legatioiL 

orotfau. Several other authors had written on the subject of public 

law before the time of Huoo Gbotixxs, who enumerates most of 
them at the beginning of his work '* De Jure Belli ac Pacis." 
Their treatises, however, were fragmentary, and the work of 
Grotius is the first in which the subject is sfystematically 
handled^ Hence Ghrotius has been justly considered as the 
founder of the public li^wof Europe, and his book must be re- 

£rded as forming an epoch in the history of plulosophy. We 
ve already I'ecorded Grotius's flight to Paris on account of 
the Arminian controversy, and the composition of his cele* 
brated book in that capital,^ where it was published in 1525. 
Thus, it was written during the first fury of the Thirty Years' 
War, and he announces, as his motive for composing it, the 

^ It was in this work, as we have before said, that Gentili defended 
HaehiavelU's Principe, as a disguised satire upon princes. 
»Seeyol.iu.p.ft4. 
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lioence of wars waged without any adeqaate pretext. GFrotitLS 
redognizes, as the loundation of public law, along with the law 
of nature, the right springing from custom and the tacit con- 
sent of nations. In this respect he differs frond Poffendorf , 
who wrote about half a century later, and his followers Wolf, 
Yattel, and Burlamaqui, who found the law of nations entirely 
on the law of nature. Orotius supported his views of natural 
law by passages drawn from the writers of antiquity, and thus 
gave his work an appearance of pedantry for which he has 
been sometimes unjustly reproached, as if he wished to cite 
those writers as authorities without appeal, instead of mere 
witnesses to the general sentiments of mankind. Few authors 
have exerted a moreextensiye influence on opinion than Grotius. 
His work soon became a text-book in foreign universities, 
though its progress was slow in England. Guirtavus Adolphus 
is said to have slept with a copy of it under his pillow.^ It was 
not, however, till after the Peace of Westphalia that sufficient 
materials were collected to build up a complete system of in- 
ternational law. Leibnitz first made a collection of treaties to 
facilitate the study. Hence arose the technical school of pub- 
licists as opposed to the speculative, showing the last develop- 
ment of the science. Moser first founded that practical system 
of international law which rests on custom alone ; in which 
school the works of Ckorge Frederick de Martens are the most 
celebrated.' 

Among other characteristics of the period under considera- The Mo- 
tion was the growth of what has been called the financial, or ^^ 
mercantile system. The production of wealth, the fostering of 
trade and commerce, became principal objects with most of the 
European Governments. But these subjects were still imper- 
fectiy understood. The chief aim was to obtain a favourable 
balance of trade, as it was called. With this view tariffs were 
framed and commercial treaties concluded. Becoursewashad 
to restrictive, monopolizing, and prohibitory systems, which 
tended to produce isolation and even war. it was not before 
the latter half of the eighte^ith century that philosophers be- 
gan to promulgate more rational theories, or rather to revise 
some ancient Italian ones, and it was reserved for our own 
age to see them carried into practice. Commerce was now 

^ Hallam has given an elaborate aakaljOB of the De Jure ei Belli ac 
PaeiSf in la^Hiet ofLUeroitwe^ vol. iiL 
^ On this subject see Garden, TraiU de D^lofnaiie, t. i. p. 62 sq. 
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chiefly founded on oolomsation, which had reached^ high pitch 
of deTelopmeat, and exercised a material influence on the pro- 
sperity and power of some of the leading States of Europe, 
enriching them both by the products of various climates and 
by the manufactures and other articles of native industry ex- 
ported in return. Vast mercantile navies were thus created, 
the nurseries of hardy seamen ; while the large fleets of war 
required for the protection of the colonies supplied a new ele- 
ment of national strength. Hence the colonial system has 
played so important a part in the wars and n^otiations of the 
Last two or three centuries, that we shall here give such a brief 
connected outline of its progress, down to the Peace of Paris 
in 1763, as our limits will permit.^ 
Spaaiflh We have already taken a general view of maritime discovery 

udPorta- gj^^ colonization down to the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
SokMites. tury. The Spaniards and the Portuguese, as they were the first 
ocean navigators and discoverers, so they were the only nations 
which up to that period possessed any settlements out of 
Europe. The Spanish colonies were almost confined to the 
Western Hemisphere. They comprised, on the North American 
continent. New Spain or Mexico, with all the countries de- 
pendent on that viceroyalty ; viz., California on the west, the 
vast and undefined region called New Mexico on the north, 
and on the east, Yucatui, Honduras, and all the countries on 
the isthmus which separates the two American continents. 
Some of these, however, and especially the northern and western 
districts, were but scantily settled, and subdued rather than 
occupied. In South America, Spain possessed Peru and its 
dependency. Chili, the kingdom of New Orauada, the king- 
dom of Tierra Firme, stretching from the isthmus of Darien 
to the mouth of the Orinoco, and the southern colony of 
La Plata, or Paraguay. All these vast regions were subject 
to the Viceroy of Peru. Besides these continental posses- 

^ On this subject see Robertson, Hist, of America ; Raynal, Hist, 
det iUaUatemma des Ewvpiefu dans les deux Indee; the HiH. gini- 
rahdee Voyages; Lafitan, Hist, des dieouveries et etmquHes des Por- 
tuaais dans le nouvecm mande ; LMer, Geseh, des HoUandiscKm Han- 
dels (from Lnzac's Hollands Bykdom) ; Da Tertre, HisL ghUrale des 
Antilles haiitUs par les Francis; Heeren, Handb. der Gesch. des 
Eurqp. Staatensystems vnd seiner Colonieen {for a general view of Colo- 
nuatlon and its European effects; in English, Political System of 
Eitrope and its Colmiss) ; Baneroft, Hisi. of the United ^aies of 
America ; Mill's Hist, of British India, etc. 
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aioiiB, Spain also held all the principal islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. 

The maritime enterprises of the Portuguese, the rivals of 
the Spaniards in discoyery and colonizatiim, were chiefly di- 
rected towards the East. We have already indicated gencorally 
their settlements in Asia and Africa, as well as the foundation 
of the Empire of Brazil in South America.^ By the conquest 
of Portugal by Philip IL in 1580, all the Portuguese colonies 
fell under the dominion of the Spanish Grown ; so that at this 
period Spain was the sole possessor of all the European settie- 
ments in America and the East Indies. In the latter quarter 
the only Spanish possession, previously acquired, was the 
Philippine Isles, occupied in 1564. These were governed by a 
viceroy ; but they were chiefly valued by the bigoted Court of 
Spain as the seat of Catholic missions, and most of the soil 
belonged to the monks. A regular commerce, carried on by a 
few South Sea galleons, had b^n established between Manilla 
and Acapulco, which diverted to the East much of the Mexican 
silver. The union of the Portuguese colonies in Asia under 
the Spanish sceptre, by exposing them to the attacks of the 
enemies of Spam, as well as by the neglect which they ex- 
perienced from the Spanish Government, was one of tiie chief 
causes of their ruin. Nor had they been governed by the 
Portuguese in a way calculated to promote their strength and 
provide them with the means of resistance. The frequent 
change of viceroys, who were recalled eveiy two or three years, 
prevented the establishment of a strong administration. King 
Sebastian rendered matters still worse by distributing the 
colonies under the three independent governments of Mono- 
motapa, India, and Malacca, and by further lessening the 
authority of the viceroys by the addition of a council. To these 
sources of decay must be added a wretched system of adminis- 
tration, and the depressing influence which a bigoted and 
superstitious church naturally exercised upon all enterprise. 

The shutting of the port of Lisbon against the Dutch in Dntoh^Mt 
1694, and the ^ct of Philip lEL prohibitung his subjects from ^<**»*'*^- 
all commerce with that people, were followed bv the most 
disastrous effects to the Portuguese colonies. The Butch being 
thus deprived of tiieir customary trade, and having discovered 
the weakness of the Spaniards at sea, resolved to extend their 

^ See VoL IL p. 190, sq. 
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enterprisefl beyond the bounds of Europe, to which they had 
hitherto confined them, and to seek at the fountain-head the 
Indian trade, of which they had up to this time partaken only 
at second-hand through the medium of the Portuguese. We 
have abeady given a general sketch of the progress of the 
Dutch m the East Indies.^ Batavia, founded in 1619, became 
the centre of their commerce and the seat of their government 
in the East. Trade, not colonization, was their aim. They at 
first avoided the Indian continent, where the Mogul dynastv 
was then very powerful, and sought in preference to establish 
themselves in the islands, with a view especially to the spice 
trade. Throughout the century their power continued to in- 
crease in Asia. In 1661 they wrested from the Portuguese 
Palicata on the coast of Coromandel, Calicut, Cochin and 
Cananor in Malabar, together with several places in Ceylon, 
Malacca, etc. The Portuguese were also expelled from Japan, 
and the Asiatic possessions of that nation were ultimately re- 
duced to Qo9, and Bin. The extensive jurisdiction of the Dutch 
East India Company was divided into the five governments of 
Java, Amboyna, Temate, Ceylon, and Macassar, besides several 
directories and commanderies ; the whole under the central 

government of Batavia. Their colony at the Cape of Good 
ope, founded in 1653, constituted a sixth government, and 
formed a sort of defensive outwork to their East Indian 
possessions. 
fff i T t Trn iifl ^® Dutch long enjoved their pre-eminence in the East. The 
CkNDpa&y. enterprises of the Engtish and Inrench, their only rivals in this 
quarter of the globe, were at first but slow and feeble. The 
attempts of the English East India Company, founded as we 
have said in the year 1600, to open a trade with the Spice 
Islands, excited the lealousy of the Dutch, and the most bloody 
engagements ensued between the two nations in the Indian 
Ocean and its islands. To put an end to these horrible scenes a 
treaty was concluded in 1619, between James I. and the States- 
General, by which the English were to be admitted to a share 
of the spice trade ; but the Dntdi, by their cruelties at Am- 
boyna, to which we have already referred,' succeeded in ex- 
dudinff them from the Moluccas. In other respects, also, the 
English East India Company made little progress during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, and seemed on the point 

^ See VoL ilL p. 129. > Vol. iiL p. S72. 
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of disBolatioii. It had not attempted to mal^e settlements and 
build forts, and had contented itself with establishing a few 
factories at Bantam, and along the coasts of Malal^ and 
CoromandeL It had, however, acqniied Madras, by permission 
of the King of Oolcondo (1640). The Protector Cromwell some- 
what reviTed the Company, by granting it new priyileffes 
(1658). Madras was now erectea into a presidency. CnarlesII. 
also enlarged the Company's political privileges, and increased 
its territorial dominion by assigning to it Bombay (1668), 
which he had acquired as part of the portion of his consort 
Catharine of Portugal. Bombay rapidly increased in import- 
ance, and in 1685 the Government was transferred thither 
from Surat. The English power in the East now began to 
make more rapid strides, nefore the end of the century, fac- 
tories and forts had been established at Bencoolen in Sumatra 
and at Hooghly ; and the district of Calcutta was purchased, 
and Fort Ymliam founded in 1699. During this period the 
French East India Company, established by Colbert, had 
planted a foctorv at Surat, m Malabar (1675), and founded 
Fondicherry on the coast of Coromandel (1679). Meanwhile, 
however, the Dutch continued to retain their monopoly of the 
B|>ice trskde, the French and English commerce chiefly consist- 
ing in manufactured articles and raw stuffs. 

The Dutch had not confined their enterprises to the East The Dntdi 
Indies. They had also founded in North America, in the *n^"*^** 
present State of New York, the colony of Nova Belgia, or 
New Netherlands. Hudson had explored the vast regions to 
the north, and the shores of the great bay which takes its 
name from him ; and as Hudson was an Englishman, though 
he sailed in the Dutch service, this circumstance subsequenuy 

gkve rise to conflicting claims between the two nations. The 
utch had also established a West India Company, chiefly 
with the design of conquering Brazil ; and in 1630 they suc- 
ceeded in making themselves masters of the coast of Pemam- 
buoo. John Maurice, Count of Nassau, who was sent thither 
in 1686, subdued all Pemambuco, as well as some neighbourins^ 
provinces ; and by the truce between the States-General and 
Portugal* in June, 1641, after the latter country had thrown 
off the Spanish yoke, it was stipulated that the Dutch were 
to retain these conquests. In spite, however, of the peace 
between the mother countries, the war was renewed in Brazil 
in 1645 ; the Count of Nassau had been recalled, the Portu- 
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guese possessions were heroically defended bj Don Joan de 
Yieira; and in January, 1654, the Dutch were totally ex- 
pelled from South America. This was the chief, and, indeed* 
only important reverse which the Dutch, who were now at 
the height of their commercial prosperity, experienced up to 
this period. Besides their settlements m the East Indies, 
they nad extended their trade in the Baltic, and were become 
the chief carriers of Europe. They had also established them- 
selves at St. Eustatia, Curasao, and one or two other small 
West India Islands. The first check to this prosperity was 
experienced from the rivalry of England, and especially from 
the celebrated Navigation Act, to which we have before ad- 
verted. 

The English, indeed, under the sway of the pacific James, 
instead of opposing the Dutdi in the East, had chiefly directed 
their attention to the Western Hemisphere, where their 
establishments made a surprising progress during the first 
part of the seventeenth century. In this period they occupied 
the Bermudas, Barbadoes, St. Kitt's, Nevis, the Bahamas, 
Montserrat, Antigua, and Surinam. In 1655, Jamaica fell 
into their power as it were by an accident. But more im- 
portant thain all these settlements was the vast progress made 
m the colonization of the North American Continent, to which 
a great impulse had been given by the voyage of Bartholomew 
Gosnold, in the last year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
By steering due west, instead of taking the usual southern 
route, GK>snold made the land at the promontory which he 
named Cape Cod, thus shortening the voyage oy a third. 
The reports which he brought home of the inviting aspect of 
the country created a great sensation in England ; and, as 
they were confirmed by other navigators who had been des- 
patched purposely to ascertain their correctness, plajos of 
colonization began to be formed. Richard HaJduyt, a Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, the publisher of the well-known 
Collection of Yovages, was a distinguished promoter of this 
enterprise. In 1d06 E^ng James I. divided the whole western 
coast of America, lying between the 84th and 45th degrees of 
north latitude, into two nearly equal portions ; which retained 
the name of Virginia, bestowed on this part of the American 
continent in honour of Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign, as 
already mentioned, Baleigh had made an unsuccessful attempt 
to colonize it. The two divisions made by James were re- 
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spec&Ydj oalled the First, or Sooth, and the Second, or North 
Colcmj of Yiigmia ; bnt the latter portion obtained* in 1614, 
the name of Kew England. The settlenient of Southern Vir- 
ginia was assigned to a London Company ; that of the Northern 
portion to an association formed in the West of England, and 
called the Flymonth Company. James Town, in Yii^^inia, 
founded by Captain New po rt, in 1607, was the first English 
settlement in the New World. It was, howeyer. Captain 
Smith who, by his courage and perseverance in defending 
the infant colony from the attacks of the native savages, and 
in cheering the settlers when dejected by famine and disease, 
may be regarded as its true founder. After an existence of 
only two or three years, the colony was on the point of being 
abimdoned, when the arrival of Lord Delaware with supplies, 
and the wise measures which he adopted as Gbvemor, saved 
it from dissolution. Soon afterwanls tobacco began to be 
cultivated, negro slaves were introduced, the colony gradually 
increased in numbers, and extended its settlements to tlie 
banks of the Bappahannock and the Potomac. Tet, in 1624, 
when the London Company was dissolved, scarce 2fi00 persons 
survived out of 9,000 who had settled in Virginia. Charles I. 
granted the Colony a more liberal Constitution in 1639, after 
which it went on rapidly improving. At the beginning of the 
Civil War it contained 20,000 inhabitants, and by 1688 their 
numbers exceeded 60,000. 

If the colonization of Virginia was a work of labour and Promaof 
difficulty, that of New England at first proceeded still more £ /^"^ 
slowly. For many years the Plymouth Company effected 
littie or nothing. The first permanent settlement was made 
in 1620 at New Plymouth, in the present State of Massa- 
chusetts, not, however, under the auspices of the Company, 
but by some members of the sect of Vie Brownists, who had 
proceeded thither of their own accord. A charter was granted 
m 1627 to a company of adventurers, mostly Puritans, for 
planting Massachusetts Bay, and by these Sslem was founded. 
Emigrants now began to pour in, and in a few years arose 
the towns of Boston, Chanes Town, Dorchester, and others. 
That spirit of fanaticism and intolerance which had led the 
Puritans to cross the Atlantic, accompanied them in their 
new abodes, and, by the disputes which it excited among 
themselves, was incidentally the means of extending coloniaa- 
tion. Thus many of the inhabitants of Salem f(mowed, in 
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1684, their banislied pastor, WilliamB, and founded Prorid- 
enoe and Rhode Island; while the secession of one of two 
riTai ministers at Massachusetts Ba^ led to the settlement of 
Connecticnt (1696). New Hampshire and Maine were next 
established, bnt did not obtain a regular Constitution till 
after the accession of William HI. Towards the period of the 
Civil Wars the tide of emigration to the New England colonies 
set in so strongly that masters of ships were prohibited from 
carrying passengers without an express permission. It is 
computed that by 1640 upwards of 21,000 persons had settled 
in those districts. In 1648 the four settlements of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Newhayen formed a 
Confederation, under the name of the United Colonies of New 
England. Maryland was settled in 1682, mostly by Soman 
Cauiolics of good family, who proceeded thither under the 
conduct of Lord Baltimore. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth centuiy the English 
began to spread themselves beyond the boundaries of New 
England and Virginia. In 1668 Charles II. bestowed the 
land between the 81st and 86th degrees of north latitude on 
eu;ht lords, who founded Carolina, afterwards divided (in 
1/29) into North and South Carolina. The colonization of 
this district had been previously attempted both by French 
and English settlers, but without success. Locke drew up a 
plan of ^vemment for Carolina, based on religious toleration, 
though its political principles were not so liberal, llie rulers 
of the colony became tyrannical ; and Granville, who, as the 
oldest proprietor, had become sole (Governor in 1705, en- 
deavoured to make the non-conforming settlers return to the 
Church of England. All the Governors, except Carteret, who 
retained his eighth share, were stripped of their prerogatives 
in 1728, when the government of the province was vested in 
the Crown. The State of Pennsylvama was settled by Penn, 
the Quaker, in 1682, the land being assigned to him by 
Charles n. for a debt. Thus all the teligious sects of England 
had their representatives in the New Worli Georgia, the 
last province founded by the mother country, had its origin 
in 1782. It consisted of territory separated from South 
Carolina. It was first settled, under the superintendence of 
General Oglethorpe, by prisoners for debt, liberated by a 
bequest, and aided by subscriptions and a Parliamentary 
grant. In 1785 it was increased by the arrival of some 
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Soottisli Highlanders, aud of Qerman Protestants £rom Salz- 
burg and other parts: but it was ill-managed, and never 
attained the prosperity of the other settlements. The erec- 
tion of this oolonj occasioned disputes with the Spaniards, 
who clainied it as part of Florida. The provinoes of New 
Tork, New Jersey, and Delaware — which last was subse- 
quently incorporated with Pennsylvania — arose out of tl^ 
conquest of the Dutch settlement of Nova Belgia, in 1664, 
confirmed to England by the Treaty of Breda in 1667. 

The French also began to turn their attention to coloniza- Fmnch 
tion early in the seventeenth century, but their attempts were ^^^^''^^i^ 
not in general so happy as those of other nations. Henry lY., 
indeed, laid claim to all the territory of America situated 
between the 40th and 52nd degrees of north latitude, under 
the title of New France, embracing Newfoundland, Acadia, 
Canada, etc., besides a great part of the subsequent English 
Colonies. The French first settled in Acadia, in 1604, and 
the more important colony of Canada was founded in 1608. 
Its progress, however, was very slow. In 1626 it had only 
three wretched settlements, surrounded with paJisades, the 
largest of which counted only fifty inhabitants. One of these 
waek Quebec, the future capital. The continual attacks to 
which* Canada was e^>osea, both from the English and 
Iroquois, prevented it from attaining any importance till 
about the middle of the century. Montreal was founded in 
1641, and in 1658 Quebec became the seat of a bishop. The 
colony felt the impidse given by Colbert to French enterprise. 
Troops were sent thither, the Iroquois were gradually sub- 
dued, and in 1687 Canada numbered 11,000 inhabitants. It 
was also under the auspices of Colbert that Louisiana was 
eiplored and claimed by the French Crown. Cavelier de la 
Salle, a native of Bouen, and celebrated navigator, having 
discovered the Mississippi, descended that river to its mouth 
in 1682, and claimed for France the tracts which it waters, as 
well as the rich countries on each side, lying on the Gulf of 
Mexico. These vast regions obtained tiie name of Louisiana, 
in honour of the French King. 

The French also.made some acquisitions in the West Indian The] 
Archipelago. They settled at St. Kitt's in 1625 (though in "^^ 
conjunction with the English) and at Martinique and Gkiada- 
loupe, ten years later. These islands, first occupied by private 
enterprise, were purchased, by Colbert for the French Grovem- 
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ment in 1664, together with seYeral others, as St. Lucie, 
Grenada, Marie Galante, St. Croix, Tortosa, etc., some of 
which had belonged to the Maltese. A subseqnentlj much 
more important settlement than these was the Irench portion 
of St. Domingo, originally formed by the Buccaneers ; a band 
of desperate pirates and adventurers, English^ as well as 
French, who, about the year 1680, had estaUished themselyes 
at Tortuga, a small rocl^ island on the north coast of Hispa- 
niola, for the purpose of preying upon the Spanish trade. 
Hence they b^^ gradually to make settlements in the 
western part of Hispaniola^ or St. Domingo. After 1664 
these freebooters were recognized and supported by the French 
Govemment ; the right of possession was not contested by 
Spain, and after the accession of a Bourbon Prince to the 
tbrone of that country, half St. Domingo remained in the 
hands of France. 
The Dukes The Dukes of Courland must also be ranked among the 
eeoSoo^ American colonizers. Duke James 11., who possessed a con- 
teres. siderable fleet, which he employed in discoyeries and com- 

merce, besides erecting sererat forts in Africa, encouraged his 
subjects to settle in the Island of Tobago. The flourishing 
condition to which they brought it roused the avidity of»the 
Dutch. Two Dutchmen, the brothers Lambsten, by offering 
to hold Tobago as a fief under Louis XIY., obtained the 
encouragement of that King. The Duke of Courland claimed 
the protection of Charles 11., to whose father he had been 
semceable; and, by a treaty of NoYember 28th, 1664, he 
abandoned to England the fort of St. Andrew, in Guinea, 
reserring only some commercial rights to his subjects, and 
agreed to hold Tobago as a fief under the English Crown.* 
llie Dutch, howeyer, would not surrender the island, which 
they called New WaJcheren. It was taken in 1678 by Marshal 
d'Estr^, who, after reducing it to the condition of a desert, 
abandoned it. After this it was long regarded as neutral. 
Sot^i The colonies of the yarious European nations remained 

^"""'^ down to the peace of Utrecht, in 1718, much in the same 

^ One of the most celebrated of these adyentnren was Heniy Morgan, 
a Welshman, After several jean of perikras and romantto enterprise. 
Mofgaa retired to Jamaica with an enormeoB fortime, and was knighted 
by<%arlaiIL SedHuL of tkeBuceaneerM, pt,u. BSidm. Of. Bryan 
Mwaids, Hi9t. of Si. Danimgo, 

* See Comior, StiL qfPokmd, yoL iL letter z. 
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relatiYe condition that we liave described, though they in- 
creased, of course, in wealth and importance. The chief 
feature of the Spanish colonies was the progress made by the 
Jesuit missions in Paraguay. The Portuguese, more fortu- 
nate in Brazil than the East Indies, enlarged their possessions 
by founding San Sacramento on the Plata (1681) ; subse- 
quently, however, the source of bitter disputes with Spain. 
They were also enriched by the discovery of gold mines near 
Villa Bica in 1696. The Ihitch had added to tibieir possessions 
in America Surinam, Essequibo, and Berbice. 

The Treaty of Utrecht gave a great impulse to the English ^g^xmrn of 
colonies and trade. The Asiento^ or right of supplying the ""'""'' 
Spanish colonies with slaves, and the privilege of visiting the 
fair of Vera Cruz, proved very profitable, though rather by 
the opportunities which they afforded for contraband trade 
than by the direct advantages which they offered. Almost 
all the trade of Spanish South America now fell into the 
hands of the English. The South Sea Company, founded in 
1711, began to flourish apace. The questions, however, which 
arose out of this traffic respecting ^e right of search occa- 
sioned a war with Spain, as we shidl have to relate in another 
chapter. Spain had beheld with bitter, but helpless jealousy, 
the coloni al p rc^fiess of England. By the donation of Pope 
Alexander YI., even as modified by the Treaty of Tordesillas, 
she conceived herself entitled to aU the continent of North 
America, as well as the West India Islands. It was not till 
1670, in the reign of the Spanish King Charles II., during 
which England and Spain were on a more friendly footing 
than at any other period, that the English possessions in 
America had been recognized.^ After tiie accession of his 
grandson to the Spanish throne, Louis XIY. conceived the 
hope of (decking the maritime and colonial power of England, 
wMch, from an early period of his reign, had been the object 
of his alarm and envy. The results of the war of the Spanish 
Succession were, however, as we have seen, faTounu>le to 
English commerce and colonization. Besides the advantages 
alr^idy mentioned, conceded by Spain in the Peace of Utredit, 
England obtained from France Hudson's Bay, Newfoundland 
(though with the reservation of the right of fishery), Acadia, 

^ By the Treaty of Madrid, July 18th, ap. Ranke, Fr. Gueh. B. iL 
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now called NoTa Scotia, and the iindiTided possession of 
St. Kitt's. Thus the sole possessions which remained to 
France in North America were Louisiana, Canada, and the 
island of Gape Breton. The places ceded to Great Britain 
were, however, at that time little better than deserts. The 
alliance between France and England, after the death of 
Louis XIV., was favourable to the progress of the French 
colonies. Their West Lidia islands flourished, on the whole, 
better than the English, from the greater commercial freedom 
which they enjoyed, as well as from the custom of the French 
planters of residing on their properties. Li North America 
the attempt of the tVench to connect Canada with Louisiana, 
by means of a line of forts, occasioned a bloody war, as we 
shall have to relate in another chapter. 

In the East Lidies no material alteration took place either 
in the French or English settlements till after the fall of the 
Mogul Empire. The French had taken possession, in 16^, 
of the Isle of France, and in 1720 of the Isle of Bourbon, 
both which places had been abandoned by the Butch. After 
the death of Aurengzebe in 1707, the Mogul Empire began 
to decline, and the incursion of Nadir Shah in 1739 gave it a 
death-blow. The subordinate princes and governors, the 
Soubahs and Nabobs, now made themselves independent, and 
consequently became more exposed to the intrigues and attacks 
of Europeans. The most important of these princes were the 
Soubah of Deccan (the Nizam), on whom were dependent the 
Nabob of Arcot, or the Camatic, the Nabobs of Bengal and 
Oude, and the Bajah of Benares. 

It seemed at this period as if the French, under the conduct 
of Labourdonnais and Bupleix, would have appropriated India; 
but the bad understanding between those commanders pre- 
vented the success which they might otherwise have achieved. 
Labourdonnais captured Maoras in 1746, which, however, was 
restored to the English by the Peace of Aiz-la-ChapeUe. The 
conquests of Dupleix and Bussi were still more extensive and 
important. They obtained the drears or circles of Condavir, 
Mustapha-Nagar, Ellora, Badja-Mundri, and Tehicacob^, with 
Masulipatam as capital, together with large districts near Cari- 
cal and Pondicherry, etc. ; in a word, the French, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, held at least a third of 
India. But the recall of Dupleix, who was succeeded hj the 
unfortunate Lally, and the appearance of Lawrence and Olive, 
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secured the preponderance of the English domination. Masofi- 
patam was taken bj the English in l760, Pondicherrj in 1761, 
when its fortifications were razed ; and though Pondicherrj 
was restored hj the peace of 1768, it nerer recovered its former 
strength and importance. In like manner, the success of the 
English in the war which broke out in America in 1754, and 
espedallj the taking of Quebec bj Ckfneral Wolfe in 1759, 
compelled the French to abandon aJl their possessions on the 
American continent, except Louisiana, at the same peace. 

No great alteration was experienced during this period by SimIilHoi- 
the colonies of other European nations. Though the English l^,ilSd 
had token Porto Bello and Hayannah, thej were restor^ to Swodra. 
Spain at the Peace of Paris. Brazil, after the Peace of Utrecht, 
had increased in prosperity and wealth. The Dutch experienced 
no sensible diminution o£ their East India commerce before 
the Peace of Versailles in 1788. The colonial transactions of 
other nations are unimportant. The Danes, who had occupied 
the West India island of St. Thomas since 1671, purchased 
St Croix from the French in 1738. In the East Indies they 
had obtained possession of Tranquebar. The Swedes also 
established an East India Company in 1781, but merely for 
trading purposes. 

With regard to the inward and domestic life of the European cionseqaan- 
States after the close of the great struggle for religious free- SS^o^ 
dom, it does not appear that the Bef ormation was immediately tion oo 
&Tourable to civil liberty, except in the case of the Dutch Sta^^ 
Bepublic. The principles of the Reformation had been intro- 
duced into Holhuid against the will of the Sovereign, and 
while the Dutch people had become uniyersally Protestant, 
their ruler was one of the most bigoted Papists in Europe. 
Hence persecution on the part of the Goremment, resistance 
on that of the subject, brought the question of civil obedience, 
as well as of reugious submission, to an immediate issue. 
Liberty of conscience could not be enjoyed unless supported 
by politicai freedom ; and, after a glorious struggle of eighty 
years, both were confirmed to the Ihitch by the Peace of West- 
j^ialia. But in other countries where the principles of the 
Reformation had been generally adopted, they had been intro- 
duced at least with the conrnvance, if not with the direct sup- 
port of the Goremment. Such was the case in England and 
'in the Northern States of Europe. The immediate effeet of 
this was to sftrengthen the power of the Monarch, by throwing 

IT. o 
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into his luunds a vast amonnt of ecdesiastical property and 
patronage. He uo longer (shared with a foreign potentate the 
all^gpanoe of his subje^, and diverted into his own exchequer 
tributes which had f ormerlj flowed to Borne. Hence it was 
thai the Tudors became absolute monarchs. It was also in a 
great measure from this cause that the Electorate of Brandon* 
burg was developed into the powerful Kingdom of Prossia, 
In mose countries also where the Bef ormation, though par- 
tially introduced, did not succeed in establishing itself, its 
effects* like the quelling of an ineffectual rebellion^ were at 
first Jbvourable to the power of the Sovereign. We have 
abeady adverted to this effect* in the case of some of the 
German sovereignties; and it has been shown how the re* 
ligious wars of france emibled the King to reduce the power 
of the grcttt nobles, and to concentrate tihe government of the 
kingdom in his owp, hands ; a work consummated by the policy 
of Kichelieu. Hence* generally speaking* and with r^;ard 
more especially to the European Continent* never was mon- 
archical power displ^ed in greater fulness than in the period 
extending from the ]reaoe of Westphalia to the first French 
Bevdution. Most of the wars of that era were waged for 
dynastic interests and kingly glory. 
It was impossible* however* that the impetus given to the 
»«u^v«» human mind by the bursting of its religious bonds should be 
yuMotty, altogether arrested. It could not be that the spirit of inquiry* 
when once awakened* and directed to all the branches of human 
knowledge* should not also emluEace the dearest interests of 
man — i3^ question of bis well-beinff in society* of his right to 
civil liberty. This question* as we have said* was first practi- 
cally solved in Holland. Tet it was not a solution calculated 
to establish a theoretical precedent The revolt of the Dutch 
can hardly be called a domestic revolution. It was an insur- 
rection against a foreign Sovereign; nor was it in its essence 
an appeaJ to the people* as the only legitimate source of 
power. To establish a Commonwealth* so far from being the 
object of the Dutch* was not even at first contemplate by 
them. They became republicans only because they could find 
no eligible master* ana because it was the only method by 
which they could maintain their ancient rights. The true 
solution was first given in England, ^e theories respecting 
kingly power put forward by the first Stuart kings of Englandi 
as welf as their adoption of religious principles at variance 
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with those held by their Pnntan snbjecte, cost Charles I. his 
Crown and his li^ and ultiniately, through a long chain of 
conseqnenoes, resulted in establishmg constitutional monarch j. 
It was these precedents, and the dehbtes and discussions with 
which they were attended, the free utterances of tibie only truly 
national assembly in Europe, and the writings of men like 
Milton, Sidney, Locke, and others, which established not imly 
for England, but all Europe, the true model of liberty com- 
bined with law and order. Thus the most striking instances 
and most influential examples of d^il liberty in modem times 
were mainly the offisipring of the Bef ormation. 

It remains to view some religious phases of the period under BeUgicms 
consideration. In conformity with its general spirit, fanatidsm ""^^ 
itself seemed to assume a milder form than in the exciting 
period of the Bef ormation. Instead of the Anabaptists and 
their atrocious absurdities, wefind thePietists and theMorayian 
Brethren. Even the Boman Catholic Church had its sects of 
a somewhat analogous kind. 

The PidiiU were founded by Philip Jacob Spener.^ Bom The Pi«t. 
at Bappoltsweiler in Upper Alsace, in 1685, Spener became a "^* 
preacher at Strassburg, and subsequently principal minister at 
Frankfurt. Instead of the dogmatical subtleties which had 
beenthechiet themes of the Lutheran preachers,he endeayoured 
to introduce a more practical system of Christianity; and with 
this view he began, in 1670, to hold private prayer meetings, 
which he called Collegia Pieto^is— whence the name of his £ol» 
lowers. In these meetings, texts from the Bible were discussed 
in a converBational manner. His system, which is explained 
in his work entitled Pia Deaideruif was intended to put the 
finishiog hand to Luther's Beformation, which he considered 
as only half completed. Such a system naturally led to separ- 
atism, or dissent, which, however, he himself disclaimed. BQs 
sect may be regflffded as a sort of German Methodists, or, as 
we might say. Low Church party. In 1686 John Oeorge IIL, 
Elector of Saxony, invited Spener to Dresden. The old Luth« 
eran orthodoxy, by laying too much stress upon the saving 
power of faith, had caused many of its followers to negleot 
altogether the practice as weH as the doctrine of good w<»rks. 

^ Carlyle, in his Hitt, of Friedrich IL, vol. ii. p. 18, erroneously 
escribes the foundation oi the FietiHs to Angnst Herman Fianke, 
inatead of Spener. Franke, a much younger man, was one of Spener's 
lollowerB. 
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If tbd^ attended church punctoallj, communicated regolarlj, 
and discharged all the other outward observancM ot religion, 
thejoonsideredthat thejhaddone enough for their justification, 
and were not over strict about the morality of their conduct. 
The Elector himself may be included in this category, and 
some remonstrances of Spener's, which were considered too 
free, caused his dismissal from Dresden in 1691. Spener now 
went to Berlin, and in 1705 he died at Halle. 
The One of Speneor's most celebrated followers was Count Nicholas 

J^IJJ^J^ Louis Ton Zinzendorf, bom at Dresden in 1700. The inclina- 
tion which Zinzendorf displayed in early youth towards the sect 
of the Pietists, induced his friends to send him to Paris, ¥dth 
the yiew of diverting his mind from such thoughts. But his 
stay in that capital (1719-21) was precisely the period when 
the Jansenist controversy was at its height ; the discussion of 
which subject, as well as his intercourse with Cardinal Noailles, 
only sorved to increase his religious enthusiasm. After his 
return to Dresden Zinzendorf began to hold OoUegia PietaHa 
in imitation of Spener's. At these meetings he became ac- 
quainted with Christian David, a journeyman carpenter of 
Fulneck in Silesia. It was in the neighbourhood of Fulneck 
that the Bohemian Brethren, the last remnants of the Hussites, 
had contrived to maintain themselves, by ostensibly complying 
with the dominant Church, whilst in private they retained the 
religi<xi of their forefathers.^ Some inquisitions, made by the 
Imperial Government in 1720, having compelled the members 
of this sect to emigrate. Christian David proceeded to Dresden, 
where, as we have said, he became acquainted with Count 
Zinzendorf, and obtained permission to settle with some of 
his brethren on that nobleman's estate of Berdieldsdorf in the 
neighbourhood of Zittau in Lusatia. The first ccdony was 
planted on the Hutberg in 1722, and was eeiShbi Herm-Jwi 
(the Lord's care). The creed of the Moravian Brethren seems 
to have been an indiscriminate mixture of Lutheran and Cal- 
vinistic tenets with those of their own sect. Count Zinzendorf 
added to these some peculiar notions of his own ; establishing 
as his main dogma the wounds and sacrifice of Christ ; or, as 
he stvled it, the Blood and Cross Theology. In 1787 he pro- 
cured himself to be named bishop of this new sect. Frederickn. 
of Prussia, after his conquest of Silesia, protected the rising 

' Meaiel, B. iiL 8. 481 ; B. iv. Kap. 39. 
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colony, and allowed it the open and independent exeroiBe of 
its worship. The nmnben of the Herm-huter, or Moravian 
Brethren (so called from the first members being refugees 
&om Morayia), soon wonderfully increased, and they spread 
themselves in most parts of the world. Count Zmzendorf 
died in 1760, at Herrnhnt, which is still a flonrishing little 
town. 

Of the sects which sprang np in the Boman Catholic Chnrdi, 
the most celebrated was timt of the Jansenists, so called from 
its f oonder, Comelins Janssen, a Fleming. Educated at Iion- 
▼ain, which he quitted in 1617, Janssen ultimately became 
Bishop of Ypres. The distinguishing feature of lus system 
was me adopticm in their most rigid form of the tenets of 
St. Augustine respecting predestination and absolute- decrees. 
In fact, Jansenins and Us followers, except that they retained 
some of the sacraments of the Bomish Church, and especially 
that <^ the Eucharist, approached more nearly the doctrines 
of Calvin than those oi fiome. Jansenins explained his views 
in his book entitied Auguitinua, 

Jansenism was introduced into France by Jean Duv^gier Port RoyaL 
de Hauranne, the friend and fellow-collegian of Janssen. 
Dnvergier, by birth a Basque, became abbot of the little 
monastery of St. Cyran, in Provence; an office which he refused 
to exchange f <»r the episcopal mitre. In 1685 St. Cyran became 
the spirituGLl director of Mother Angelica (Angelica Amaud), 
the Superior of Port Boytd, the celebrated Parisian convent of 
Benedictine nuns.^ Under the auspices of St. Cyran, Jansenism 
became the creed of the Society, lake other apostles* however, 
St. Cyran had to •endure persecution. Neither the political nor 
the religious tenets of tiie Jansenists were affreeable to Cardinal 
Bichelieu. The Bishop of Tpres had vi^ently opposed and 
denoimced Biebelien's designs upon Lorraine and the Spanish 
Netherlands in a pamphlet entitled Jforv OaUicus. St. Cyran 
himself, suspected on account of his connection with an enemy 
of Fiance, had opposed the cassation of the marriage of the 
Ejng^s brother, uaston d'Orleans, withMaa^^aret of Lorraina 

' The oriffiiial Port Boyal was at Ch^vrenBe, about eighteen miles 
west of Pans. In 1626 the oommimity was transferred to the Roe de 
la Bourbe in the Paabonig 8t. Jaoquee of that capital ; and subfle- 
qnently it was divided into two establiahments, Port Royal de Paris 
and Port Royal des Champs. For the histoiy of this celebrated in- 
stitntion, see the works of Radne and Saints Benve. 
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Hk own ttedj ezpreued opinions and those of his disciples of 
Port Bojal respecting kings were but ill suited to roykl ears 
in those days. He luid atoo offended Bidieliea by hanghtilj 
repnking all his advances and repeatedly refusing the offer of 
a Dishopric. In May, 1688, a MIrs de eaehe$ transferred St. 
Cyran to ihe dnngeon of Yinoennes. Persecution, however, 
as usual, served only to attract attention and add anew interest 
to his life and opinions. Port Boyal acquired more influence 
than ever. It was now that the distingmshed recluses began 
to gather round it to whom it chiefly owes its fame. The first 
of these were kinsmen of the abbess — ^her nephew Antony 
Lemaistre, her brother Antony Amaud, the author of the 
celebrated treatise Da la frSqtt&nie communion. These hormiis, 
as they were called, and their pupils, inhabited a separate 
building called La maii&n des honfmes. It was Amaud and 
his coUei^pie Nicole who published those works on grammar, 
logic, and other branches of education which stUl preserve 
their reputation. The Jesuits found themselves worsted in 
their own peculiar domain as instructors. A still greater 
champion appeared rather later in the Society — ^Blaise Pascal,^ 
the author of the PenBees^ the redoubtable adversary of the 
Jesuits. Pascal, who had become a convert to Jansenism in 
1646, enteied Port Boyal in 1654. His LeHre$ ProvineidUs 
(Letters to a Provincial) were a terriUe blow to the Jesuits. 
It was after this neriod that ther began to direct their atten- 
tion more to worldly afihirs and commerce, to their ultimate 
ruin. 

The dangerous tendency of Jansenism had not escaped the 
vigilance of Borne and the more orthodox clei^. Janse nius 's 
work AngnsUnm$ was condemned by a bull of Pope Urban YIH. 
in 1648. In 1644, at the instigation of the Jesuits, eighty, 
five French bishops presented to XTrban'ssuccessor,InnocentX., 
flve propositions, extracted, as they said, from the idufusiMMis, 
for conaemnation as heretical. Only a smaJll minorily of pre* 
lates stood up in their defence, but it was not till 1658 uiat 
Innocent condemned them. The Papal bull was accepted by 
Anne of Austria and Maauin, by the Bishops and the Sor- 
bonne ; Port Boyal and the Jansenists seemed on the veigeof 
destruction, when they were saved by the P rownciof Letters, 

In spite of the hostility of Louis XIV., repeatedly mani* 

* Born at Clermont in Auveigne in IflSS. St. Cyran was released 
from Vincennes after the death of Richeliea. 
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f68led» the Jaiuendflts were destined to snmTehu i>Mrtviicti<m 

Port Bojal fell before iti close. The knpradeiioe and dispn- b^vtw, 

tatioiifl humour of the Jansenitts broughf their doctrines again 

into qaesdon in 1702. The Eing's antipathy to them was 

increased bj s<»ne papers seized at Brussels in the house of 

their chief. Either Quesnel; from which it appeared that 

thej had f onnerlj purchased the Isle of Nordstrand» on the 

coast of Holstein^ to form an asjrlum for their sect ; and also 

that thej had endearouied to get themselves comprised in the 

truce of Batisbon in 1684, under the name of the " Disciples 

of St. Augustine/' as if they formed a political body like 

Lutherans or Galyinists. Lrais, in his own name, and in that 

of Philip v., now besought Pope Clement XI. to renew against 

the Jansenists the constitutions of his nredecessors. Clement 

complied by a bull, which was acceptea by the French dergy, 

in incite of the opposition of Cardinal de NoaiUes, Arohbuhop 

of Paris (1705). To levenge themselves on Noailles, the 

Jesuists obtained from Clement a condemnation of Quesners 

Moral MefiecUoHB on the Nmo Tsstomenl; a book of much 

repute, which had been published under tiie superintendence 

of the Cardinal, and wluch Clement himself is said to have 

f raised. A ruder stroke was the suppression of the Abbejrof 
^ort Boyal. The nuns had refused to acc^ the Papal bull 
of 1706. Le Tellier, who had succeeded Fire La Chaise as 
the Ejng^s confessor, resorted to violent measures, and the 
Cardinal de NoaiUes, to clewr himself from the suspicion of 
being a Jaasenist, gave his sanction to them. In November, 
1709, the nuns of Port Boyal were dragged from their abode 
and dispersed in various convents ; iukI the famous abbey 
itself, consecrated hr the memory of so much virtue, piety, 
and talent^ was raeea to its foundations. 

Althou^ the Cardinal de NoeiUes had taken part in the TheBun 
persecution of the Port Bo^^alists, he refused to retract the ||^^ils,'' 
L which he had given to Quesnel's book. Louis's iTis. 



lesuit OMifiessor, Le TeUier, instigated several bishops to de- 
Aounee him to the King as an introducer of new doctrines; 
the book was prohibited by the Boyal Council; and Po|^ 
Clement XL was requested to give it a fresh condemnationm 
a form which might be reoAreA in France. After waiting 
nearly two years* Clement replied by pnmiulgating the lamous 
Bull Uviemrmrs (September 8th, 1713). Instead of the 
general terms of the former bull, the piesent instrument ez- 
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piesdy oondenmed 101 propoeitioBB extiaoted from the Me- 
flegdotu MoraiUa. Mftoy of these breathe the spiiit of trae 
Chriatiamly, and might be found in the writings of St Angus- 
tine and eren of Bt. PauL Noailles and a few other pie&tes 
protested against the bull ; but the King compelled the Far- 
nament to register it, and the Sorbonne and oilier uni^ersiiiee 
to reoeiTe it, the principal opponents of it being sent into 
exile. Neyertheless, the recusant bishops, who did not exceed 
fifteen in number, were supported by most of the prindpal 
religiouB orders, by the majority of the clergy, and by the 
opnion of the public, always adverse to the Jesuits. Le 
TelUer now endeavoured to obtain the d^Msition of Noailles 
from the Archbishopric of Paris ; and h e was saved from that 
degradation only by the death of Louis JLIV* The dkqputes 
proceeded during the Begency. The Jansenists seemed to 
gather fresh strength, and tadked of appealing against the 
bull to a future Coundl. To put an end to the contest, and 
to save the Parliament, threatened with dissolution by the 
Court for refusing to register a Boyal Decree for the accept- 
ance of the bull, NoaiUes at length agreed to subscribe to it, 
with certain modifications. The question, however, was by 
no means set at rest It was again antated in the pontificate 
of Benedict XTTT., in 1725 ; and, in 1/50, it produced a great 
public scandal and disturbance, as we shall have to relate in 
a subsequent chapter. 
<wLm^ ^'^ <2i*^0^^«^t another Boman Catholic sect, were much less 

im^rtant than the Jansenists. Their mystical tenets — a sort 
of inward, auiet, contemplatian of the iMvine perfections, a 
worship of the heart — ^were too refined and transcendental to 
attract many followers. The founder of the sect in France 
was Madame Guyon, who gave her principles to the world in 
two works, entitled Le Moyen Court and Le$ TorrewU. The 
talent and enthusiasm of Madame Ouyon obtained for her an 
illustrious disciple in F&ielon, Archbishop of Cambrai, the 
author of Tdemaeku$. The sect had previously appeared in 
Italy, where the doctrines of Quietism had be^ {Mx^pagated 
by a Spanish priest named Molmos. It had there beeoi found, 
however — ^what is not unfrequently the case with exalted 
religious enthusiasm — ^that these mystical tenets had been 
productive of immorali^ am<mg his disci^es, who imagined 
that, so long as the soul was wrapped up m Qod, the adis of 
the body were of little consequence ; and, in 16i37, Molinos 
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had been condemned by the Inquisition at Borne to perpetoal 
imprisonment. These drcumstanoes at first threw a suspicion 
on the French QuietistSy who, however, do not appear to have 
deserved the reproach of immorality. But their doctrines 
were approved neither by the orthodox clergy nor by the Jan- 
senists. Bossnet, the illnstrions Bishop of Meaux, was their 
most yiralent opponent. He caused Madame Guyon to be 
imprisoned at V incennes, entered into a violent cont roversy 
with F&ielon, and procured from Pope Innocent XTT. a con- 
demnation of that prdate's work, entitled EseplieaHon de$ 
Maximet de$ Saints $ur la Vie ItdMewrey in whidi he had ex- 
plained and defended his prineipk«. This affiur, as well as 
the p ublica tion of Tdemackm^ entirely ruined Fdnelon with 
Louis AlY. and Madame Maintenon, and deprived him of all 
his former influence.^ 

It is not our intention to describe the various religious ^jj^^ 
sects which sprung up in England during this period, as the 
Independents, Quakers, Methodists, and others. As the Be* 
formation had a tendency to produce sectarianism in men of 
enthusiastic temperaments, so, on the other hand, among those 
of more reasoni^ minds it was apt to beget scepticism and 
infidelity. The SigUsh School of Freethinkers took its rise 
in the seventeenth century with Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Tindal, 
Bolii^broke, and othcors ; and hence was derived the French 
sceptical philosophy which produced the Bevolution. 

^ See Baufiset, Vie dt F^nelorh t. ii. and iii. (ed. 1817). 
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THS IKTBIOmBS 09 nblSABSTH VAftHSS, 1715-1788 

THE Peace of Ftrecht liad reconciled all the contending 
Powers in the War of the Spanish Sncoeesion, except the 
two Sovereigns principallj concerned in the dispute. The 
questions at issue between Philip Y. and Charles YL still 
remained to be settled by future wars and negotiations. In 
the military and diplomatic transactions which ensued, Spauip 
directed by the will of a youthful and ambitious Queen, and 
the counsels of an enterprising IGnister, seemed inspired with 
new Tigour, and promised again to take a first rank in the 
afhdrs of Europe. 

After the death of Philip Y.'s first wife, Louisa of Saroy 
(February, 1714), a woman of courage and understanding, 
the Princess des IJrsins, had assumed for awhile the govern- 
ment of the King and Kingdom. But the uxorious tmper of 
the melancholy, devout, and moral Philip, demanded another 
consort; and the Princess resolved to procure for him a Queen 
of a docile disposition, who would not contest with her the 
empire which she exerdsed over the King. With this view 
she consulted Alberoni, who now enjoyed a considerable share 
of the royal confidence and favour. This extraordinary man, 
the son of a worldng gardener, and a native of Piacenza, had 
been by turns a bell-ringer, an ofrM, the steward of a bishop, 
the &vourite and confidant of the Duke of YendAme, and 
lastly, the agent of the Duke <rf Parma at Madrid* Alberoni 
recommend^ Elizabeth Famese, the niece of his Sovereign, 
the reigning Duke of Parma, as the future Queen of Spain. 
Ske was, he said, a good Lombard girl, brought up on the 
butter and cheese of the country, and accustomed to hear of 
nothing in the little Court in which she had been ed ucated 
but embroidery and needlework. The consent of Louis XIY. 
I obtained to the union, and, on September 16th, 1714, not 
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mndi more than luJf a year after the death of Philip's first 
wife, his nuptials with the Parmesan Princess were oelefarated 
by prorr atTanna. 

The Princess des Vrsins learned, when it was too late, the KUnuth 
real character of Elisabeth Fkmese. She discovered that, in- ]^g^ 
stead of a simple, pliant girl, whom she might easily control* PUUp v. 
the new Qaeen possessed a penetrating mind and a resolute 
spirit. Alarmed by this intelligence, she had despatched a 
messenger to Parma to prevent the marriage from taUng 
place; but he arriyed on the yery morning of the ceremony, 
and was not admitted to an audience till it had been con* 
eluded. The very first interview with the new Queen showed 
the Princess des Ursins how fatally she had been deceived. 
Having preceded Philip to a smaU village beyond Ouada- 
laxara, in order to meet her new mistress in her capacity of 
MmemroMitayor, she approached Elisabeth with all the con- 
fidence of a favourite, when, to her utter dismay, the Queen 
ordered her to be arrested, and, though the weather was cold, 
to be conveyed, as she was, in her court dress, to Burgos ! 
Alberoni had procured the order for her arrest foom Philip V ., 
at the insta nce of the Duke of Purma, and with the consent of 
Louis XIV. 

"^ A wife and a hassock,*' Albexoni was accustomed to remark, aummbi** 
•« are aU that the Eing<^ Spam needs." From temperament, '*^™*- 
it was a necessity for Philip to be governed ; and the function 
was now principally shared by his <^een and his Confessor, the 
Jesuit Daubenton. Alberoni himsdtf soon gained the confid- 
ence of the Queen by his bold and ambitious views. He aimed 
at restoring Spain to the rank to which she seemed entitled 
by her ertent, her resources, and the character of her inhabit- 
ants. He pursued the labours commenced by his predecessor, 
Orri, for the restoration of the finances ; in which task he was 
assisted as well by the wholesome amputations of territory 
which Spain had experienced, and which curtailed much need- 
less expenditure, as by the suppression of the privileges of 
Aragon and Catalonia. Several plans occupied the imagina- 
tion of Albeioni and his Sovereign, when the finances should 
have been re-established, and the naval and military forces of 
tiie kingdom restored to their ancient vigour. As the throne 
of Spain was to descend to Philip Y.'s son by his first wife, 
Elisabeth wished to secure for her own children the Duchies 
of Ptoma and Tuscany, as well as the reversion to the throne 
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of France, in case of the death of LoiiiB XY., a siddj boy of 
fifteen jrears. To effect this latter object it would be neoesaarj 
to deprire the Duke of Orleans of the French Segenej, and 
to change the order of succession in Great Britain in mvour 
of the Flretender ; in a word, to OTerthrow the Treaty of 
TTtrecht. But before entering upon so adyenturous a policj, 
Alberoni demanded five y ears of peace; and* therefore* after 
the death of Louis JLIV., in opposition to the oounsds of 
Cardinal del Giudice, the Minister for Foreign Affiairs» he 
made advances to Qreat Britain and Holland. On December 
15th, 1715, a Commercial Treaty was conduded with England 
on terms yexy favourable to this kingdom. 
Dake of The exhausted state of France and the enormous debt con- 

^^ tracted by the late wars also rendered peace necessary to that 
country, where the Begen^ had been seized by Louis XIV.'s 
nephew, Philip Duke of Orleans. Louis had by his will ap- 
pomted a Council of Begency, of which, indeed, the Duke of 
Orleans was to be the nonunal chief, but with a preponderating 
voice only in case opinions were divided ; and as the Duke of 
Maine, Louis's natural but legitimatised son, had, by the same 
instrument^ been intrusted with the guardianship of the young 
Eing, a general expectation had prevailed tluit he would dis- 
pute the Begesicy with the Duke of Orleans. But Maine had 
not the quauties requisite for such an enterprise ; while the 
Duke of Orleans, though a voluptuary, could rouse himself 
when occasion called, ana especially in matters whidi concerned 
his own interest. He resolved to seize the Begency by means 
of the Parliament of Paris. Accompanied by the Princes of 
the Blood, the legitimatized Princes, and t he Du kes and Peers» 
he proceeded, on the morning after Louis XIY.'s death, to the 
Palais, where the Parliament was assembled, and was received 
by that body with respect. In his address to them he insisted 
on his right to the Begency, both by his birth and by the 
wishes of the late Sing, verbally eq[»reBsed to him. He pro- 
tested that it was his intention to relieve the people of their 
burdens, to re-establish the finances, to preserve the peace, to 
restore unity and tranquillity in the Church; above all, he 
flattered the Parliament by demanding beforehand ** the wise 
admonitions of that august ass^nbly." When he had thus 
predispos ed tiie mind of the Parliament in his favour, the will 
of Louis XIY. was read amid a silence of disapprobation. 
Philip then protested against an act which, he said, had been 
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extorted from the late King ; be silenced the attempted re- 
monstranoee of the Duke of Maine, and the Ftoliament pro- 
claimed him Begent bj acclamation. He was also inyested 
with the g^rdiuiship of the joung King, and with the com- 
mand of the forces ; m short, he was intrusted with an almost 
absolute power, and the testament of Louis, as, indeed, that 
SoYereign had anticipated, was entirely set aside. 

The state of France, as we have said, rendered two objects The 
of paramount necessitj — ^to keep the peace, that is, to observe cSSS?^' 
the Treaty of Utrecht, and to restore the finances. Withregard 
to this last subject, it will suffice to remark that the diief 
feature of the Regent's financial administration was his 
adoption of the schemes of the adventurer Law ; the establish- 
ment of a national bank for the issue of paper money, and the 
erection of the gigantic commercial mimopoly of the Mississippi 
Ck>mpany, the shares in which were to be purchased with the 
notes of the bank.^ The sudden prosperity of this scheme, the 
gambling frenzy which it created in the nation, the bursting 
of the bubble, and the utter ruin of the credulous shareholders, 
found a counterpart in the South Sea Scheme in England, 
which was excited by the Mississippi speculation and ended 
with a similar result. 

The forei gn policy of the Begent reversed that pursued by Th« 
Louis XIV. during his later years. The connection between ^JJS^' 
France and Spain, est ablish ed at the expense of so mudi blood poUcy. 
and treasure by Louis XIV., was at once severed by hisdeath. 
The relationship between the ruling &milies, instead of a bond 
of union, proved a source of discord, and served only to em- 
bitter the political disputes between the two countries. 

At first, however, the policy of the Duke of Orleans seemed 
undecided. As Spain had approached Gteorge I.,* so the Begent 
appeared inclined to adopt uie cause of the Pretender. He, at 
all events, permitted James, who had been residing in Lorraine 
since the iPeace, to traverse France in order to embwk at 
Dunkirk for his descent on Scotland in December, 1715. The 
result of that abortive enterprise is well known. After its 
faQure the Pretender retired to Avignon. Both Philip Y. and 
the B^ient, however, soon began to appreciate better tneir true 

* A descripftion of Law's proceedings in Paris will be fonnd in 
Bnssell's Europe fram the Peace of Utrecht, vol. ii. ch. 3, and in Thiers, 
HitMre de Law, 

* Coxe, S^nieh Baurbom, vol. H p. 218 
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interests and position. Part of their poHey, may, perbap, be 
justly asoribea to personal dislike. Piiilip Y . had oonoeiTed a 
perfect hatred for his cousin, and firmly iD^Ueved all the Grimes 
which rumour imputed to him. He had formed the derign of 
claiming the Regency of France on the death of Louis JQV. ; 
but when the moment arriyed» he could not summon courage 
to cross the Pyrenees. 
Biieaf As Philip V. was goTcmed by Alberoni, so the Regent was 

^^^^^ guided hj the Abb^ Dubois, who had been his preceptor. The 
rise of Dubois was almost as extraordinary as that of the 
Spanish !Uinister. He was the son of an apothecary at Briyes- 
la»€hullarde, a small town in the Limousin, and was bom 
September 6th, 1666. Sent to Paris by his parents at the early 
age of twelye, and almost abandoned to his own resources, he 
was only too happy to obtain the means of studying at the 
College St. Michael, or Pompadour, by becoming the servant 
of the principal.^ After completing his studies and serving as 
tutor in several families, he at length obtained a preceptordiip 
in that of the Marquis de Pluvant, master of the waid robe to 
MansieuTy the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIY. Here 
he formed the acquaintance of M. de St. Laurent, tutor to 
Monsieur's son, the Duke of Chartres, afterwards the Regent; 
and finding thus an introduction to tlie Orleans family, with 
whom he contrived to ingratiate himself, he was, on ih.e death 
of St. Laurent, appointed to succeed to his oi&ce. Under 
Dubois' care the natural abilities of the young Duke of Char- 
tres were developed with a rapidity which delighted the Court 
Whils t ser ving in this capacity Dubois gained the fayour of 
Louis XIY. by bringing about a match l^ween the Duke of 
Chartres and the Eing^s natural but legitimatiEed daughter, 
Mdlle. de Blois, in spite of the opposition of the Duchess of 
Orleans. In reward for this service Louis gaye him the Abbey 
of St. Justin Picardy, and subsequently permitted him to j(Nn 
Hhe embassy of Marshal Tallard at London. 
AbM Da- On the death of Mamieur^ in 1701, Dubois, with the modest 
2^^^ title of secretaxy, became in fact the intimate adviser of his 
former pupil, the new Duke of Orleans. He had accompanied 
the Duke in his first campaign under Marshal Luxembourg, 
and wap present at the battle of Steinkerque (1692), where he 

^ For an acooant of Dubob's policy, see Wiessener, Le B^tmiif 
FAbbiDuMtetlesAnglaiB. 
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djgply ed all the eonrage and eoolnesB of a proffMMrional aoldiar* 
BTEfewoeii in 1707 the Duke proceeded to Spain to take 00^^ 
of the armj, the Prinoess dee Undns^ who dreaded Dahoia* 
intrigaing spirit, caused him to be exeluded from the Prince's 
suite. ISie elevation of the Duke of Orleans to the Begenoj 
inspired Dubois with the hope of realizing all lus most am- 
bitiouB dreams. One thing, howeyer, stood in his way. His 
character was so notorious for dissoluteness and utter want of 
principle, that eTon the Begent himself, who know his sixties 
hesitated to make him a Minister. But an appeal to their long 
friendship to^iched the Begent's heart, and he named him 
Oounsdlor of State. Such was the man who was to directfor 
some time the policy of France, and play a leading part in the 
afbdrs oC Europe. 

Duboiatook a rapid and correct view of the state of Europe, 
in the interest of his master. This interest was twofold : to 
assure the possession of the Begency , and to secure the iVeaioh 
throne in the line of Orleans, instead of that of Philip Y., in 
case of the death cl Louis XY. To accomplish this an alliance 
was to be made with England; the interestof that countryin 
exdudii^the Kingof Spain from the French Succession bong 
identical withthatol the Begent. Oeorgel. had need of such 
an aUiance. France was the only Power which could lend any 
material aid to the Pretender, tlie so-caJled James IIL ; while, 
on the other hand, without the aid of England, Philip Y. stood 
no chance of prevailing against the Didce of Orleuis.^ The 
policy of the French and English alliance was thus founded 
primapally <m Tiews of fiunily interest ; but this interest for 
the moment coincided with that of all Europe, for which peace 
was a necessity. 

The return of the Whigs to power on the accession of ctooifeL 
G^rge I. had drawn closer the relations between England SSfwi%^ 
and the Dutch Bepublic. Holland was become almost a HtOiMid 
satellite of Qreat Britain, to which she looked for tiie main* 
tenance of her barrier. The ancient aUiance between the 
two countries was renewed in (February 17th) 1716, by which 
former treaties were confirmed. Qeorge I., witii an eye to 
his newly-«oauired Dudiies of Bremen and Yerden, had also 
concluded a oefensiTe alliance with the Emperor, Charles YI., 
called the Treaty of Westminster (May 25th).' On the other 

^ Martin, t. xv. p. 80. * Damont» t. viSL pt. L p. 477. 
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hand, the Whigs, as wdl as Oeoige I. hinuielf , had always 
londlr expresBed their disaatii&otioii at the Trealy of Utredit ; 
they had denounoed the Tories as the authors of it» and it 
was a delicate task to require them to turn round and support 
it. The clamours, too, against France had been increased by 
the aid recently s^orded to the Pretender, and by the con- 
tinuation of the works at Mardyck. Thus many difficuUieB 
stood in the way of Dubois' project ; but they were at length 
surmoonted by his skill and perseverance. Finding that 
Lord Stanhope was to pass through Holland in July, 1716, 
with Oeorge I., on his way to HuioTer, Dubois repaired to 
the Hague on pretence of collecting books and objects of 
nirti^; where, as if by chance, he oontriTod to have an inter- 
Tiew with his old acquaintance, the English minister. He 
aTsiled himself of the opportunity to recommend his plans ; 
matters were prepared for a treaty, and, in the following 
Auffust, Dubois went to HanoTor, where the alliance was 
The Triple finiwr arranged. The States-Gteneral, feaiful of offending 
itJ^^' the Emperor, manifested at first great reluctance to accede to 
the tree^ ; but these scruples bemg at length oToroome, the 
Tbzplx Alliavci was signed at the Hap^e, January 4th, 
1717. By this treaty the provisions contained in the Treaty 
of Xrtrecht were renewed ; Louis XV. promised never to aid 
the Pretender, and to induce him to cross the Alps; fresh 
stipulations were made respecting the destruction of the works 
at Dunkirk and Mardyck; and it was agreed that English 
commissaries should be appointed to see that this Article was 
faithfully executed.^ By wis alliance the Begent prevented 
the possibility of a war for the succession of Fmnce, and gave 
his country the peace which it so sorely needed. But the 
price of this security was a heavy one. For nome years she 
was subserrient to England, and instead of uniting ymtk Spain 
in opposing England's expansion she lost her one chance of 
securing a great colonial empire. As it was, French statesmen 
did not even utilize the penod ol rest given to France by the 
Treaty of 1717, and dunng the ensuing years her trade was 
sacrificed, her fleet dedined, and her finances were not restored.* 
This alliance was most unwelcome to the Emperor, and on 
receipt of the news he wrote to the States-Oeneral that the 
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^ Danumt, t. vUL pt. i. p. 484; Lamberty, Mim. t. x. p. 1. 
* WiesBener, Le SigetU, etc. 
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Barrier Treaty waa at an end. Nobody^ howeTer, was so 
▼exed and surprised as the King of Spain. Belying on his 
treaty with England, Philip deemed himself secure of that 
Power, and when the Begent communicated to him the pro- 
ject of the Triple Alliance, he had replied with indifference. 
Alberoni, howerevi was not yet prepared to act, and wished to 
postpone a war till he should have accumulated the necessary 
resources to conduct it with vigour. For this purpose he had 
obtained the Pope's permission to levy a tax on the S^wknish 
clergy, under the pretence of assisting the Venetians in the 
war they were then waging with the Turks ; and, indeed, he 
actually despatched a force of 8,000 men to assist in the 
defence of Corf^. But before his preparations were complete, ^J^"^ ' 
he was hurried into a war with the Emperor by a compara- ^*'™^ 
tively trivial incident. In Kay, 1717, tne Grand Inquudtpr 
of Spain, in returning from Borne, ventured to traverse the 
Milanese without an Imperial passport, and was arrested as a 
rebellious subject of Charles ni. of Spain ! Exasperated by 
this insult, Philip V. declared that he would immediately 
vindicate t^e honour of his Crown. In vain did Alberoni 
remonstrate and represent to Philip that he had but the 
semblance of a fleet and army ; Philip was inflexible, and all 
that the minister could obtain was that hostilities should 
first be directed against the Island of Sardinia, instead of 
Naples and Sicily. Alberoni, finding himself thus prematurely 
driven into a war by the hastiness of his Sovereign, resolved 
to surprise Europe by the boldness of his measures. But, 
first of iJl, he extorted from the Pope a cardinal's hat^ partly 
by threats, and partly by representing the services he had 
rendered to the Venetians in their struggle with the Turks. 
Matters being thus arranged, an armament was despatched 
for the conquest of Sardinia. Nine thousand Spaniai^ were 
landed there towards the end of August, 1717 ; and, with the 
aid of the discontented inhabitants, got possession of the 
whole island in less than three montha^ 

One of the first effects of this attack on the Emperor!s 
western possessions was to hamper him in his war and nego- 
tiations with the Ottoman Porte. 

^ Albefmu was very generally acdued by his conteniporarieB of 
having been the anther St iia» war ; but it is now acknowledged that 
it was undertaken against his wuL See Cozei Spanish Baurbon^t 
YoL ii p. 275 sq. 

IV. P 
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BetroMMot We IiaTe already recorded the peace concluded between the 
M.u^™^ Sultan and the Tsar, and how Charles XIL ci Sweden was 
^' Bubsequently compelled to quit the Turkirii dominionB.^ One 
of the chief motiveB with the Porte for annring tranqnillily 
on iJilB ride was that it might torn its anns elsewhere. Great 
activitj was observed in the Tarkish arsenals, but the object 
of it was long tmcertain. The Emperor assemMed, in 1714, 
an armj of observation of 50,000 men in Hungary and 
TransylTania. It appeared at last that the mighty prepara- 
tions of the Tnrks were directed against Yenice, with the 
Tiew of recovering the Morea, a loss which the Porte had not 
War been able to brook. In December, 1714, the Venetian BaUo 

TnSSTMid ^^ Constantinople was informed by the Grand Yizier Damad 
vcniM, Ali Pasha that it was the intention of his master not to rest 
^^^' till he had recovered the Morea : he was directed to leave 

donstantinople in three days, and, together with all other 
Yenetians, the Tarkish territories in three weeks ; but before 
that time had expired he was imprisoned in the castle of the 
Dardanelles, and his suite of forty-two persons in the Seven 
Towers, as hostages for the safety of Turkish subjects in the 
Yenetian dominions. The Signaria, relying ^m a peace guar- 
anteed by the Emperor, had made but smsll preparations for 
defence. Their rule in the Morea was highly unpopular. The 
inhafaitents preferred the Tarkish Ck>vemment as botii cheaper 
and less oppresrive,* and were not, therefore, disposed to ight 
in the cause of their Yenetian masters. Hence, when the 
Turks entered the Morea in the summer of 1715, tilie inhabit- 
ants in many places hastened to submit; and as the Yenetians 
were neither strong enough to cope with the Turks in the 
open field, nor the fortresses of the peninsula in a state to 
resist a lengthened siege, the whole of the Morea was wrested 
from them in the course of a few months. 
Attjtefeaids The Emperor was alarm ed at the sudden success of the 
v«aioe. Turks ; and as Louis XIY. had died during the campaign, he 
was the more disposed to listen to the prayers of the venetianB 
for help. He was strongly exhorted to this step by Prince 
Eugene, who represented to him the danger tiiat would accrue 

^ A^pm, p. 106. 

* De la Moiraye, Vavoffe*, t i. p. 408. On the Yenetian fldvem- 
meiit of the Mwea (imi716), tee Raidte, Bui. u. Pol. £MwArM, 
B. fi. 8. 406 ff. ; FinUy, Cfretee mider Otk&man cmA V0Mtitm Dmm- 
noHon. 
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to his Italiaxk* and even to hig Germaji, States* if the Tories 
should get possession of the Ionian Islands. A treaty of 
alliance was accordingly signed with the Signaria, April 18th, 
1716, It purported to be a renewal of the Holj £eague of 
1684, and the fastis beUi agahist the Porte was, theref (Hfe, the 
▼iolation of the Peace of Carlowiti ; but, instead <^ being 
merely directed against that Power, it was extended to a 
general defensiTe alliance with the Venetian Bepnblic Under 
tiie energetic superintendence of Eugene, the preparations for 
war were soon completed. In tiie course of April three 
Austrian divisions entered Hungary, Eugene himself being 
at the head of the largest, of 70,000 men. On the other hand, 
the Grand Vizier, with 100,000 men, marched towards Bel- 
grade ; while the agents of the Porte incited to insurrection 
the malcontent Hungarians* and their leader Bagotski, who 
aimed at obtaining the principality (rf Transylvania, and even 
the title of King of Hungary. The Vizier having attacked Battteof 
Eugene in his fortified camp before Peterwardein, on August defaTini 
Srd, that commander offered him battle on the 5th, in which 
the Vizier himself was slain, and the Turks utterly defeated. 
This victoiyis prindpallyascribed to theuseof heavy cavalry, 
with which the Turks were as yet unacquainted. Temesvar 
surrendered, and even Walladua declared for the Emperor. 
In the same year an attempt of the Turks upon Corfik was 
repulsedt chiefiy through the military talents of Baron Bohu- 
lenburg, whose services the Venetians had procured. 

The Porte, discoursged by these reverses^ made proposals Peaceof 
to the Emperor for a peace early in 1717 ; and Sir "Wortley StSI'ms. 
Montague and Count Colyer, the English and Dutch residents 
at Constantinople, endeavoured to forward this object by 
their mediation.^ But their ctfers were not listened to. In 
the springy Eugene took the command of 140,000 men, and 
many princes and nobles flocked to his standard as volunteers. 
He now directed his march on Belgrade, near which ^aoe he 
was attacked, on August 16th, by a mudi superior Turkish 
force, which, however, he entirely defeated* Belgrade cafntu- 
lated on the 18th. The Porte now renewed its offers of peace. 
Eugene declined to treat except on the basis of uHpo$MetU ; 
and the Cabinet of Vienna insisted, that Venice should be 

> Thk is the period of the w«U-kaawnX0<^«ofLsdylIsryWbrtley 
Mcntagoe, the wife of the Engtiah envoy. 
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inclnded in the treaty. As the Porte had obtained some 
advantagea over the V enetians in the oonrae of the year, it 
-was at fost unwilling to concede thia point. In the epring of 
1718, Eugene increMed hia demanda by requiring the ceaaion 
of Boania, Servia, and Wallacfaia. But the hoatile attitude 
aaaumed by Snain induced the Emperor to lower hia terma. 
He abandoned hia pretenaiona to Wallachia and the other 
proTincea, but inaiated on the baaia of ti<t jiotauMit, whidi the 
Turks at laat agreed to accept, aa well aa to abandon the cauae 
of RagotaM. A congreaa waa now aaaembled at Paaaarowita, 
which waa opened by a apeech of Sir Robert Sutton, aa Engliah 
mediator, June 5th. iJthough the Emperor had pretended 
to enter into the war on account of the Venetiana, they were 
made the aoape-goata of the peace, aa the uU p(mideU$ of 
oourae depriTca them of the Morea, while Charjea Yl. retained 
all his oonqueata. Thua the Pbacb of PAaaABOWirs (July 
2l8t, 1718), gare a mortaJ blow to the power of Venice in 
theEaat' 
coiiv«iiti<m Although victor at Peterwardein and Belgrade, the ESm- 
]Jj;|^^^ peror, unable at once to employ all hia forcea againat Spain, 
f^pealed to the Triple Alliance againat the Tiolation of Italian 
neutrality. Alberoni, on the other hand, aought to propitiate 
England by some commercial advantages, and atrained ereiy 
nenre to nuae men and money. Undnr theae drcumatancea, 
France and England entered into a couTention in July, 1718, 
to carry out Stanhope'a project for bringing about peace 
between Spain and Austria. The Emperor waa to be com- 
pelled to renounce' all pretenaiona to Spain and the Indiea, 
and Philip V . to the ancient Spaniah provincea of which the 
Emperor waa now in poaaeaaion, aa well aa to the reveraion of 
Sicily in eaae of fsifaire of heira in the Houae of Savoy. Sicily 
waa to be aaaigned to the Emperor, the Duke of Savoy taking 
Sardinia inatead, with the title of Sang. The Emperor was 
to promise the eventual inveatiture of the Bucfaiea of Panna, 
Piacensa and Tuacany to Bon Oarloa, or another acn of the 
Queen of Spain;* but with a provision that they alKHild never 
be united with the Grown of Spain; and Leghorn, Porto 
Ferrajo, Parma, and Piacenza were to be provisionally occu- 
pied by Swiaa garriaona, in the pay of the mediating Powera. 

^ The treaty is in Katona, t. zxxviiL p. 871 sqq. 
^ EUsabeOi Famese's daims en Tnscany ware derived from her 
grandmother, daughter of Coanu) IL 
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Tluree moirths were to be allowed to PhiHp Y. and the Dake 
of Savoy to accede to the treaty after its ratification by the 
Emperor ; and in case of refusal their accession was to be 
enforced.^ The Emperor immediately agreed to these terms, The 
and on Angnst 20th was signed at London the treaty known SSSwoef* 
as the QvABBUFLX Alliavos,' so called because the Dutch iTia 
were also invited to accede to it. But the Bepublic* oif ended 
at not having been previously consulted, and alarmed for their 
trade with Sjpain, refused at first to do so; and their adhesion 
was not obtained till six months later. The King of Spain, 
and also, at first, the Duke of Savoy, refused to accede to the 
treaty ; but the latter gave his consent to it in November. 

These latter negotiations were the work of Stanhope, sup- Oauad by 
portedbyDubois,andwereduetotheactionof Spain. Alberoni f^uu^ 
had attempted to oppose one coalition hj another; and as 
already related,' he tried to reconcile the Tsar and the "King 
of Sweden, and unite them in a descent on Scottaud in fiivour 
of the Pretender. He had already landed 80,000 ^aniards 
at PalermOfOn July 1st, 1718. Agreatpartof thePie^ontese 
troops had already been withdrawn, and the rest now retired 
into the citadel of Kessina. In June a British fleet was des- 
patched to the Mediterranean, and Stanhope hastened to 
Madrid to make a last ^ort to obtain the submission of 
Philip. While he was at Madrid, news arrived of the landing 
of the Spaniards at Palermo, and Stanhope ctfered to restore 
Gibraltar if Philip would immediately accede to the Quadruple 
Alliance; but without eifect Admiral Byng almost anni- 
hilated the Spanish fleet of twenty-two sail in an engagement 
off Cape PtaMTo, August llth.^ Yet the Allied Powers still 
hesitated to make a formal declaration of war. England was 
unwilling to do so except in conjunction with France, and the 
Begent w as relu ctant to take sucha step against the grandson 
of Louis XIY. At last Dubois, who was now minister for 
Foreign Affairs* found a pretext for it in the conspiracy of 
CeUamare. 

^ Martin, t. zv. p. 90 sq. 

3 Dnmont, t, viiL pt. i p. 631 ; Lamberty, t. z. Suite, p. 40. 

< Sttpra, p. 100. 

^ Martin says: "Aneaae signifieation, aucone declaration da 
eaerre, n'avait en lietL" (Siti. de France^ t. xv. p. 94.) Only the 
Utter part of this sentence is true. The destination of the fleet had 
been conminiiioated in the swing to Monteleon, the Spanish ambas- 
sador at London. Coze, Una. p. 310. 
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CoDspinusy Alberoni, in coigimction with the I>acheM of Maine, and 
^J^"*- through Oelhunare, the Spanish ambatsador at Paris, had 
eonoocted » plot for carrying off the Regent; npon which 
Philip Y. was to claim the B^t^ncy, and to procure confirma- 
tion of his authority from an assemUy of the States-Oeneral 
of France. This scheme was betrayed to Dubois by a clerk 
employed to copy the despatches, and a Spanish abb^, the 
bearer of tiiem, was arrested at Poitiers on his way to Spain. 
This discoTory was followed by the arrest of the Duchess of 
Maine and her husband, as well as that of CeUamare, as a 
violator of international law ; and Dubois availed himself of 
the popular indignation excited by the plot to declare war 
against Spain, January 10th, 1719. An English declaration 
had preceded it by a fortnight. 
The Flinch Active operations were eonmienced in the spring. In April 
§(^ a French cuvision crossed the Bidasoa, pushed on to Passages 
and destroyed the docbfrard, where several men-of*war were 
building; tiien being jomed by the main body under Marshal 
Berwick, laid siege to Fuenterabia, which ci^itulated June 
18th. Philip was unable to stem this invasion ; yetinMarch 
he had despatched six ships of war, with 6,000 men, and arms 
for 80,000 more, to make a descent in Scotland under the 
conduct of the exiled Duke of Qrmond. The Pretender was 
invited from Rome to take advantage of any events which 
might occur. But the Spanish squadron was dispersed by a 
storm ; only two frigates succeeded in readung Kintail, and 
the partial rising of Highlanders which ensued was speedily 

JueUed. In Spain, St. Sebastian surrendered to the French 
Lugust 19th. Berwick then re-entered France ; skirted with 
his army the northern side of the Pmnees, and entered Cer* 
dagne ; where, however, he effected little or nothing. In tiie 
autumn an English fleet appeared off the coast St Qalida, 
captured Vigo, October 21st, and did mudb damage. 
Mof^ It was clearly impossible for Spain to resist, single-handed, 

All • ^ formidable combination organized agahist her. The 
Austrian troops, released by the Peace of Passarowits, had 
now had time to proceed to the scene of action, and the Eng- 
lish fleet had landed large bodies of them in Sicily. Hie 
French invasion of Spain would recommence next ^ear, and 
the English were preparing to attack Spanish America. But 
the Frnich and English CSabinets had resolved that the fall of 
Alberoni should he an indispensable condition of a peaoe. 
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Philip Y. WIS inflnenoed to diimisi his enterpiisiiig minislar 
by hu confessor Baabsnton^ whom Dubois h%d gained; while 
the flpanish Queen was thx«atened with the withdrawal <rf the 
guarantee of tiie Italian Duchies to her children. In Deoember, 
1719, AlboTMii leoeiTed orders to quit Madrid in eight diqrs 
and Spain in three weeks. This was the end of his politi^ 
career, though he lived till 1752. He retired through France 
to €tonoa; whence»howeYer,he was diiyen by Pope ClementXI., 
who threatened him with prosecution as an enemy of the 
Cath<dic faith. Till the death of that Pontifi he found a 
refuge in Switaerkad ; and after that event he regained his 
place in the (Consistory. 

After the dismissal of Alberoni, the %>anish ambassador at j^^ 
the Hague aoceded to the Quadruple Alliance (February, 1730). tbSqud? 
The Enweror was put in possession of Sicily ; the ex-King of j^« ^^- 
Sidly (Victor Amadous ll. of Saroy) became King ci Sar« 
dinia» a possesnon which has since remained in his House ; 
and ^e reversion of Parma and Tuscany was g^uaranteed to 
the children of the Spanish Queen. The policy of Dubois was 
thus crowned with success, and on Clement XI.'b death he 
receiyed a cardinal's hat from Innocent Xill. 

The adhesion of Philip Y. to the (Quadruple Alliance was '^F^^ 
followed by several treaties. As the Emperor had shown a irsi. 
dislike to the stipulations regardmg the Italian Duchies, 
Philip conctuded a secret treaty with France in March, 1721, 
by which that country engaged to support the interests of 
Spain in the Congress about %o be opei^ at Cambrai.^ ^e 
Einglish (Cabinet miuodf ested their cUspleasure at this trealj, 
whSsh had been made without their concurrence ; and Dubois, 
to appease them, hastened to bring about another Treaty of 
Majbrid in June, 1721, between Oreat Britain and Spain, to 
which France also acceded, containmg terms very advantageous 
to English commerce. On the other hand, Great Britain en- 
gaged to replace the Spanish ships destaroyed by Byng.' 

Hie connection between France and Spain was at this time g )gff^* ^ 
drawn closer by marriage contracts between the reigning nSn£«ef. 
families. Louis ZV. was to be affianced to the Infanta^ thea 
onl^ three years of age, who was to be educated in France^ 
while the Prince of Asturias, the heir apparent of the Spanish 

^ Martin, t. xv. p. 114. 

* Dumont, t. viii. pt. iL p. 38 aqq. 
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Moimrchy, and Don Carlos, the heir of Parma and Tascanj, 
irere to be united to two danghters of the Regent Orleans. 
The young princesses were exchanged on the Bidasoa, January 
9th, 1722. These marriages had been effected through the 
influence of Daubenton, and were followed by attacks upon 
religious freedom in France. Under Philip Y., the slare of 
the Jesuits, religious bigotry and intolerance flourished as 
Tigorously as under the House of Austria; 2,346 persons 
were burnt during his reign,^ and the consort of the Prince 
of Asturias was regaled on her arriyal in Spain with the 
spectacle of an (mUo dafe. Daubenton procured that the Jesuit 
Imniires should succeed the TeneraUe Abb^ ileuryas con- 
fessor of Lotus Xy. ; the press and book trade in France 
were subjected to a rigorous suryeiUance, and Fleury's 
posthumous work, the Discaurstur lesLiberth OaUicanes, was 
su^ressed. 

Tke end of the Orieans regency was now approaching. 
Louis XY. would attain his legal majority February 16th, 
1728, and the Begent had caused him to be crowned in 
October, 1722. When the Sing became of age, the Duke of 
Orleans resigned the title of B^gfent, but as president of the 
Council of ^te continued to conduct the Government under 
the guidance of Dubois, who was now Prime Minister. The 
Oarmnal, however, did not long enjoy his newly-acquired 
honours. He died on August 10th, 1/28, and the Duke of 
Orleans did not long survive him, dying on December 2nd, 
1728, at the premature age of forty-nine. The Duke of 
Bourbon now became Prime Minister. His administration 
was but a continuation of the formw system, though with 
infinitely less talent. 

Soon after these events Europe was surprised by the abdi- 
cation of nulip Y, an event caused by religious motives. 
The Crown of Spain was transferred to Don Luis, Prince of 
Asturias, then sixteen years of age, Philip's eldest son, by 
Louisa of Savoy (January 10th, 1724i). Don Luis, however, 
died in the August following his acoeesi^, and Philip found 
himi^lf in a difficult position. His reBunciati<m of the Crown 
had resembled a solemn religious act, and h» resumption of 
it might occasion unfavourable comments. His religious 
scruples, however, were removed by the Papal Nuncio ; after 

1 L^montey, ffut. de la Bigenctt t. L p. 431. 
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much appftrent relnctanoe, Philip again ascended the throne^ 
and Eluabeth Famese reigned once more, to the detriment of 
tiie peace of Europe. 

Meanwhile a congress had been opened at Cambrai to de- ManUmo 
cide the qnestions between Anstria and Spain. Formal pro- ^^oniaTv. 
oeedings, howerer, did not begin till January, 1724, wereyerj 
protracted, and had no results. The Duke of Bourbon was 
indhied to support Spain, and to form an intimate alliance 
with that counlay ; but at the same time he was anxious to 
fltfrange as soon as possible a marriage for Louis XY., with 
tibe double object of mamtaining himself in power and, in the 
erent of no heir being bom, of preventing the succession of 
the Orleans branch. In this policy he was supported not 
only by his mistress, Madame de rrie, but also oy French 
public opinion. In April, 1725, the Spuiish Infanta was sent 
back to Spain without even a word of apology. The French 
Oourt at first endeavoured to procure for the young King 
Louis an English princess, but after considerixig the advis- 
ability of marrying Louis to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Tsarina OatharineI.,and to Princesses of Hodena and Lonaine, 
Mary Lesczynski, daughter of Stanislaus, ex-King of Poland, 
was selected to be Queen of France. The family of Stanislaus 
was at that time residing at Weissembourg, in Alsace, on a 
small pension aUowed them by the French Government, and 
were delighted at this unexpected turn in their fortunes. 
Mary, who was nearly seven years older than Louis, was 
married to him September 4th, 1725. 

The dismissal of the In&nta naturally gave the deepest 
offence to the Spanish Oourt. FhiUp immediately recalled 
his ambassador from Paris, and his ministers from the Oon- 
gress of Oambnd, which was consequently broken up. Tet 
he had himself been secretly preparing to inflict the very same 
insult of which he so grievously complained. Philip, when 
he found it impossible to come to any terms with the French 
Oourt, and that nothing was likely to be done at the Oongress 
of Cambrai, had reconciled himself with the Emperor, 
Oharles VI. The Baron Bipperd&, a Dutchman, who had 
tiimed OathoUc and had contrived to gain the confidence of 
Queen Elizabeth, had been despatched, in the autumn of 1724, 
to Vienna, with secret instructions to negotiate a marriage 
between her son, Don Carlos — alrea^ af^ced, as we have 
se^, to Mdlle. Beaujolais— and the eldest Archdudiess, Maria 
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ThePrag. Theretip.^ AlnuMt the sole object of the Emperor't polity at 
gJ2^^ that junotore, he being without male heun, was to eeewe the 
sQcoession of his daughters, according to the Pr^oxatic 
ELurcnoH which he had promulga^ied in 1 718. Bj this instru- 
ment the Austrian succession was reguhi4ied in the order of 
primogeniture, first in fiayour of his imskle descendants, and* in 
their default, of femaleid. In case these also should be want- 
ing, Charles next appointed the Arehduehesses, daughters of 
the Emperor Jose^ ; then the Queen of Portugal and other 
daughters of the Emperor Iieopold, and their descendants in 
perpetuity.' As he adTanced in years, the Emperor, despair- 
mg ol mile issue, caused the Frsgmatic Sanction to be oon- 
fimed by the Austrian States, and by those of Silesia, Bo- 
hemia, and Hungary. The weak point of it was that OharWa 
daughters were named to th^ succession before those of hia 
elder brother, the Emperor Joseph I. ; sad this in the face of 
a contraiy Act of Succession made by his father, the Emperor 
Leopold, in 1708, by which it was {ttOTided that, in d^ult 
of male heirs, the Austrian inheritance should first fall to the 
daughters of Joseph.' By cancelling this arrangement Charlee 
The iint VL indicated that a like fate might OTortake his own, and 
^JJJ^^ hence his anxiety to obtain a con&rmation of the Pragmatic 
1726. Sanction from foreign Powers as well as from his own subjects. 

To procure the guarantee of Spain, he was incUned to meet 
the advances of that Power ; while Philip, after the dismissal 
of his daughter from France, urged Bipperdi to conclude 
with the Oabinet of Vienna almost at any price. A treaty 
was accordingly signed at Vienna April SOth. By it the two 
SoTercogns mutually renounced thenr claims to each othsr^s 
dominions; Philip guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction and 
opened the Spanish ports to Oerman commerce; while Charles 
promised to use his good offices to procure the restoration of 
Gibraltar and Minorca to the Spanish Crown, and reco^dJaed 
Bon Carlos as heir to Ptoma and Tuscany. The assent of 
the Qermanic body to this arrangement respecting the Italian 

^ Coxe, Sptmi$h Bourbons, voL m. p. 101. Ripperdi had been the 
Dutch ambassador at Madrid in 1715 ; in which capamty he attiaeted 
the notice of Alberoni, and gained the confidence of Philip V. by hie 
InsimiaMng mamiera, who took him into his service. Garden, Jratiii 
do Pam, t. iii. p. 18& note. 

» U9iaMifA,Niuor€a€msh.dotI>out$ekm,B. t. 8. 127. 

* VidkH, Abreg6ishronol,dePffUMreiPAUomagm, t. ii, p. ifia. 
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dudneB was expressed in a subset^^ueat treaty between the 
Emperor^ the Empire, and Spain, signed June 7th, 1725.^ 

IB^ this treaty Philip renounced all the adTsntoges which The seorat 
he had hoped to obtain through the mediating Powers at the ^'''^^y- 
Oongress of Cambrai, and acquiesced in the prorisions of the 
TreiSy of Utrecht and of the Quadruple Alliance. It con- 
tained nothing, therefore, calculated to offend either England 
or France ; but such was not the case with the Secret Treaty 
concluded in NoTmnber. Nothing, of course, was certainly 
known of this except through ti^e imprudent and foolish 
boasting of Bipperda; but it was belioTed that marriages had 
been arranged between the two Archduchesses, Maria Theresa 
and Maria Anna, and Bon Carlos and Don FUlip, the sons of 
Philip v. by Elisabeth Famese ; that the oontracting parties 
had agreed to effect the restoration of the Stuarts'; and that 
the Emperor had engaged to assist Philip in the reooTery of 
Oifaraltar and IGnorca by farce. The maniage of Don Carlos 
mi^t one daj^ reviTe the Empire of Charles Y. through the 
union of Spam and Qermany. The exoltl^tum diiq>layed hr 
the Court of Madrid, and the honours lavished upon Bipperda, 
who was made a minister and grandee of Spain, strengthened 
the alann of the French and English Cabinets. Their sus- 
nicions were soon confirmed by the confessions of BiTOpodi 
nimself , whose Tanity and presumption brought upon nSn the 
hatred of the j^oanish grandees, and deprived him of the con- 
fidence of the Queen. In a few months he was driven from 
his office, and took refuge in the hotel of Stanhope, the English 
Ambassador, to whom he revealed the whole of the negotia- 
tions between SjMun and the Emperor. Philip dragged him 
by force from this asylum, and caused him to be coii^ed at 
Segovia. War seemed inevitable. Oeorge I., during his AiUuioe 
sojourn at Hanover in 1725, had already engaged Frederick ^^^"^ 
William I. of Prussia to conclude at Herxenhausen an alliance 
with France and England (September 8rd).' The Dutch, in 
the interests of their commerce, threatened by the establbh- 

' Damont, t. viii pt. ii. pp. 106, 118, and 121 ; Lam1)erty, t. x. 
SuUe, p. 128. 

> Damont. t. viii. pt. ii. p. 127 ; Lamberty, t z. Suite^ p. 109. This 
treaty affords the first instance of a Prince of the Bmpire entering 
into a formal engagement with a foreign Power not to exeeate the 
oblisationB imposed <m him by the Gmnanic Constitution, yIs., to 
foimsh a contingent of troops, in case the Empire shoold declare war 
against France. Garden, ifot cfet JVowMr, t. lii p. 14a 
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ment of an East India Oompany by the Emperor at Ostend, 
acceded to this alliance, known as the Alliance of HanoTer, b j 
a treaty signed at the Hagae, Angost 9th, 1726.^ Sweden 
and Denmark, which Powers were to be subsidized by England 
and France, aJso acceded in March and April, 1727.' On the 
other hand, the Empress of Bnssia, incensed by the conduct 
of George I. in protecting Denmark and Sweden again^bher 
designs, and alienated from France by reason of Loais XY.'s 
marriage, joined the Alliance of Vienna August 6th, 1726 i* 
and in the following year Frederick William of Prussia, who 
had nerer heartily approved of the Hanoverian League, secretly 
did the same. 
AiuopeMi Thus all Europe became divided between the alliaaoes of 
TjIuua. Vienna and Hanover ; and though both sides ipretended that 
l&ese treaties were only defensive, yet each made extensive 
preparations for war. George I. entered into a treatv with 
the Landgrave of Hesse Oassel for the supply of 12,000 men ; 
manifestoes were published, ambassadors withdrawn, armies 
put on foot ; the sea was covered with English fleets ; an 
English squadron under Admiral Hosier annoyed the trade of 
Spain ; and in February, 1727, the Spaniards laid siege to 
Gibraltar, and seized at Vera Oruz a richly laden merdiant 
vessel belonging to the English South Sea Oompany. But 
these vast preparations led to no results of importance. Of 
all the European Powers, Spain alone had any real desire for 
war. The mediation of Pope Benedict Xm.,^ the death of 
Catharine I. Empress of Kussia (Mav 17th, 1727), the 
Emperor'sprincipal ally, and above all the pacific character of 
Oardinal Fieu:^, the French minister, prevented the outbreak 
of a war. In June, 1726, Louis XV, had dismissed the Duke 
of Bourbon and called Fleury to his counsels, who was then 
seveniy-three years of age.' Fleuiy adopted the pacific policy 
of the two preceding Governments, and maintained the 
efdenie cardidle withOveat Britain. The preliminaries of a 
general pacification were signed at Paris, May 81st, 1727, by 
tiie ministers of the Emperor, France, Great Britain, and 

^ Domont, t. viii. pt. ii p. 18S. 

* Ibid. p. 141 sqq. ; Ronsset, Beeuea, t. iii. p. 114. 

* Ibid. p. 131. 

* Cardinal Orsiiii, who had snooeeded Innocent XIII. in 1724. 

' Fleury, however, who must not be oonfonnded with the AbM of 
the same name, did not obtain a cardinal's hat till September, 1728. 
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Honand, and a Congreaa was appointed to assemble at Aix-W 
Chapelle to arrange a definitiye peace. But Spain still held 
aioci and endeavoured to temporiaa The hopes of Philip 
being again awakened bjthe death of Oeorge I. in Jnlj, 1727» 
he renewed his intrigaes with the Jacobites, instigated the 
Ftetender to proceed to a port in the Low Conntri^ and to 
seize an opportunity to pass over into England. But Philip's 
expectations were soon dispelled by the (^xdeft accession of 
George £L and his acceptance of the pohcy of his father. 
The Spanish Queen, howerer, still held out ; till, ahurmed by 
the dangerous state of Philip's health, whose death might 
frustrate her faYOurite scheme of obtaining the Italian Ducyes 
she induced her husband to accept the preliminaries by the 
Act of the Pardo, March 6th, 1728.' 

A Congress was now opened at Soissons, to which place it 
had been transferred for the conyenience of Floury, who was its 
Bishop. But though little remained to be arranged ezc^t 
the matter of the Italian Duchies, the negotiations were pro- 
tracted. Spain, by her Uu^ military preparations, seemed 
still to contemplate a war ; and by the conclusion of a double 
marriage between the Prince of Asturias and the In&mta of 
Portugal, and the Prince of Brazil and Infanta of Spain 
(January, 1729), was eyidently endeayouring to withdraw 
Portugal from the English alliance. The Spanish Queen 
entertained an implacable resentment against France and 
England, and spared no exertion to bring the Emperor into 
her yiews. But the conduct of Chailes at length undeceiyed 
her. In order to obtain the guarantee of all the Powers to 
the Pragmatic Sanction, the object of all his policy, he raised 
eyery obstacle to the negotiations. Hie thwarted the Spanish 
interests with regard to the Italian Duchies, by objeconff to 
the introduction of Spanish garrisons, and by reyiying obsdete 
pretensions of the Empire to Parma and Tuscany. Thus the 
negotiations at Soissons became a mere fiurce, and the yarious 
plenipotentiaries gradually withdrew from the Ck>nffTes8. 
Meanwhile the birth of a Dauphin (September 4fth, 1729) 
haying dissipated the hopes of Philip V. and his Queen as to 
the Fraich succession, Elizabeth deroted herself aU the more 
warmOy to the prosecution of her Italian schemes; andfinding 
her elbrts to separate France and England unayailing, she at 

^ Dmnont. t. yiiL pt iL pp. 146, 160 ; Coxe, Spanish Bawrhont^ 
vol. iiL p. 281. 
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TheTraaty loiig^ determined to aooept wbat thej offered. SHie had 
irS!^^^ prerioualj tested the Emperor's ainoeritj by demanding that 
the Italian fortresses should be occupied by Spanish^ instead 
of neutral troops, and by requiring a categorical answer with 
regard to the projected marriage between the Archduchesa 
and Don Carlos. The Emperor havine returned an evasire 
answer, she persuaded Philip to aooept tiie proposals of Fleuiy 
and Walpole and to make treaties with Fnmoe and England, 
which were concluded at Seville NoTember 9ili, 1729. Eng- 
land and Spain arranged their commercial and other differ- 
ences ; the succession of Don Oarlos to the Italian Duchies 
was guaranteed; and it was agreed that Leghorn, Porto 
Ferra]o, Parma, and Piaoenaa should be garrisoned by 6,000 
Spamaxds, who, howeyer, were not to interfere with uie dvil 
govemment. Nothing more was said about GKbraltar. Philip, 
indeed, seemed now to haye abandoned all hope of reooYcring 
thatfortress ; for he soon afterwards caused to be constructed 
across the isthmus the strong lines of San Boque, and tiius 
completely isolated Gibraltar from his Spanish dominions. 
The Dutdi acceded to the Treaty ot Serille shortly after its 
execution, on the understanding that they should receiye 
entire satisfaction respecting the India Company establidied 
by the Emperor at Ostend 
SMond Charles Vl. was indignant at being thus treated by Spain, 

^ St^" ' in violation of all the engagements which the Spanish Sove- 
im. reigns had so recently contracted with him ; and above all was 

he disappointed at seeing his hopes frustrated of obtaining a 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction. He recalled his am- 
bassador from Madrid, and despatched a considerable force 
into the Milanese to oppose the entry of the Spanish troops 
into Italy. On the death of Antonio Famese, Duke of Parma, 
JanuMry 10th, 1781, he took military possession of that State, 
and his agents persuaded the Duke's widow to declare herself 
pregnant, in order to prolong this occupation. The Queen <rf 
Spain, wearied with the slowness of Caxdinal Fleury in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Treaty of Seville, suddenly 
declared^ in a fit of passion, that Spain was no longer bound 

S' that treaty. War seemed ineritable, but was avwted by 
e dexterity ^ Walpole. Gteat Britain and the Dntch 
States, in c(moert with the ^[Mniah Court, without tibe concur- 
rence of France, now entered into negotiations with the 
Emperor, which wiere skilfully conducted by Lord Waldegrave, 
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to indace him to acoede to the Treaty of Seville ; and» on 
March 16th, 1731, was concluded, what has been called the 
SscoND Trbjltt of Visnna. Oreat Britain and the States 
guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction; and the Emperor, on 
his side, acceded to the provisions of Seville respecting the 
Italian Buchies, and agreed to abolish the Ostend Company. 
He also engaged not to bestow his daughter on a Bourbon 
Prince, or in any other way which might endanger the balance 
of power. The States of the Empire gave their sanction to 
the treaty in July, and Philip V. aoced^ to it before the end 
of that month. John Gkkston de' Medicis, Grand Buke of 
ToBcanVt finding himself thus abandoned by the Emperor, 
oonduoed with the Court of ^Mun what was <^ed the FwmiUf The 
Oonventumt and named Don Carlos his heir. Charles YI. at *q^^ 
first manifested some displeasure at this action of the Duke ; ti<m." 
but he was at length induced to authorize a decree of the 
Aulic Council by which the goardianship of Don Carlos was 
assigned to the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duchess of 
Parma. In Ifovember an English squadron disembarked at 
Xi^hom 6,000 Spaniards, who took possession of that plaoe, 
as well as Porto Ferrajo, Parma, and Piaoenza, in the name of 
Don Carlos, as Duke of Parma and presumptive heir of 
Tuscany. 
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THB AFrAIBS 0¥ POLAKD AKP TXTRKBT, 1788-1740 

DMth of 'T^HE peace of Europe was next disturbed bywhat has been 
An^otos 1 called the " War of the Polish Succession." The throne 
PoUnd. of Poland was rendered vacant by the death of Augustus TL,, 
Febru ary Ist, 1783. It had been foreseen that on this event 
Louis XY. would endeavour to restore his father-in-law, Stan- 
islaus Lesczinsld, to the throne of Poland, a project which 
Austria and Russia had determined to oppose. With this 
view thej selected, as a candidate for Ihe Polish Crown, 
Emanuel, brother of John Y., King of Portugal; and ihey 
engaged Frederick William I. of Prussia to support their de- 
signs by a treaty drawn up December 81st, 1/81, and called 
the Treaty of Lowenwolde, from the name of the Russian 
minister who had the principal hand in its negotiation. The 
Duchy of Berg, the grand object of Frederick William's am- 
bition, was to oe assured to lum, and Courland to a prince of 
the House of Brandenburg, upon the death of the last reigning 
Duke of the House of Kettler. This article, however, was un- 
acceptable to the Court of St Petersburg. The Empress, Anna 
Ivanowna,^ wished to procure Courland for her &vourite, 
Biron; she accordingly refused to ratify the treaty, and matters 
were in this state on tibe death of Augustus n. 
His aon a When that event occurred, Frederick Augustus, the son and 
«jAgd«te successor of Augustus II. in the Saxon Electorate, also became 
Pidi^ a candidate for the Polish Crown ; and, in order to obtain it, 
he sought the assistance of the Emperor Charles VI., whidi 
he hofMd to gain bv adhering to the Fraffmatic Sanction. In 
the previous year the Emperor had brought that matter before 
the German Diet, when a great majority of the States had 

I We shall return to the history of Botsia sinee the Peace of 
Nystadt 
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notified and g^iiannteed the Aet (Jaxmarj 11th, 1782). The 
Electon of Bayaria and Sbjlodj and the Ooont Palatine had, 
howerer, protested agahurt it. The Elector of Bararia and the 
son of the Elector of Sazonj, the prinoe bow in question, Ittd 
marned danghters of the Emperor Joseph I., whose eyentiial 
claims to the Austrian suooession, as children of the elder 
brother, might be considered preferable to those of the daugh- 
ters of Charles TI. ; and, oa July 4di, lAie two Electors had 
concluded, at Dresden, an alHanoe lor the def^^e of their 
respectrre rights. But ChlEules YI. ayailed himself of tiie 
ambitious yiews of Frederick Augustus to obtain from him a 
renunciation of his pretensions ; and the new Elector now 
solemnlj acceded to the decree of the Empire regarding tiie 
Pragmatic Sanction, and agreed pmonaDj to guarantee it, the 
Emperor, in return, engaging to assist him to the Polish thnyne. 
In tiie treaty conelud^ between ihem Charles YI. promned 
his onccmditional aid in excluding Stanislaus, or any IVench 
candidate ; while he undertook to afford Frederick Augustus 
eyerj assistance for the attainment of his object that might 
be compatible with the constitution <^ the Polish Bepnbtic ; 
but on condition that the Elector should consult the wishes of 
the Em press of Bussia and Sing of Prussia. When he should 
haye done tiiis, Charles promised to furnish him with money 
to procure his election, and to support Jiim in it witb arms; ^ 
that is, first to comipt, and then to constnm tiie PoKsh noUes. 
In conseqiMnce of this anrangesMnt, a treaty was made in 
July, 1788^ between the Elector of Saxony and the Empress of 
Bussia, by which the agreement to elect a Prussian Prince to 
the Dudiy cf Courland was set aside ; and it was agreed that 
when tiie anticipated yacancy should occur by the death of 
Duke Ferdinand, resort should be had to an pUctum; doubt- 
less of much the same sort as was now to be accorded to tiie 
unhappy Poles. The Empress promised to sajqMnrt the eleotion 
of Frederic Augustus in Polwd not only by negotiation and 
money, but also by arms, " so far as oould be done without 
yiohitingtiieHberty of election;''* a clear impossibility. Th«s 
the interests of the Portuguese PHnee^ who was, indeed, per- 
sonally uniMweptable to the Poles, were sntirsly disregtirded. 
After the withdrawal of this candidate, the Emg of Prussia 

* The treaty only in Wenokr CoA JWr. (Tent f^. t. L f. VA: 

* Boiuaet, jRecMU, t. x. p. 1 sqq. 
ry. Q 
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would hsk-re pxeferfM Staoialttiu to the Elector of Saxony for 
Elng (rf Poland, as less dangerooa to Pramaa mtereste ; ^ but 
he ooqnetted altenuttely with the French and Imperial Courts, 
and ended with doing nothmg. 

This ooninnetnre is princimllj important from the position 
now definitiYely taken up by JBnssia as a European Power. It 
had always been the policy of Peter the Gmat to nourish, 
under the mask of friendship, the elements of discord existing 
in the Polidi constituticm, and thus to render Pdand's escape 
from foreign infloenoe impossible. It was only through the 
Tsar that Augustus n. had been able to maintain himself on 
the throne. Bussiantroops almost continually occupied Poland, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the people, and Peter disposed 
as arbitnurily of the li^es and estates <rf Polish subjects as if 
they had been a conquered people. Thus, for instance, when 
he was celebrating the marriage of his niece, Oatharine, with 
ihe Duke of Mecklenburg at Dantsic in 1716, his fleet 
threatened that town in theyeiy midst of the solemnities, and 
he compelled it to make a contribution of 150,000 dollars to* 
wards his war with Sweden. This was done under the yery eyes 
of King Augustus, who was present in the town.* The Poles 
owed their misfortunes, as we haye said, to their constitution, 
but also to their own faults. Frederick IL, speaking of Poland 
shortly after this time, says: "Thiskinsdomiiin a perpetual 
anarchy. All the great families are diyided in their interesti ; 
tfa^ prefer their own adrantage to the public good, and only 
unite for the cruel of^Kresskm of their subjects, whom they 
treat more like beasts of burden than men. llie Poles are yain, 
oyerbearing in proi^perity, abject inadyersity ; capable of any 
act in order to obtam money, which they throw out of window 
immediately they haye got it; friyolous, without judgment, 
equally ready to take up or abandon a cause without any 
reason. They haye laws, but nobody obsenres them, because 
there is no executiye justice. When many offices beoomeyacant, 
the power of the 'Smg inc reases in proportion, since he has 
the priyilege to dispose of them; but the only return he meets 
with is ingratitade. The Diet assemUes eyery three years, 
either at Grodno or Warsaw; when it is the policy of the 

' JfAN. de BramMaurg, t liL p. 71. 

> HeniiaDii, G^9oK. BmMriamU, B. iy. 8. M8; and Wattnewski, 
P«<fr <Ae fl^TMtf, ToL iL p. 56 (trans.). 
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Ckrart to pioeoze the election of a penon devoted to it aa 
Manihal of the Diet Tet, during the whole reign of Aogiuh 
tuB n. there was bat one Diet which laeted. This cannot be 
otherwise, since a single deputy can intenrapt their ddibera- 
tions. It is the Vdo of the ancient tribtines of Borne. . . • 
The women oondnct political intrigues and dispose of erery. 
thing, while their husbands get drunk. . . . JPoland nuun-> 
tains an army of 24i000 men, but they are bad troops. In 
case of need it can assemble its amer0-5ai»; but Augustus IL 
in Tain inroked it against Oharles XIL Hence it was easy for 
Bussia, under a more perfect govenunentv to profit by the 
weakness of its neighbour, and to gain an ascendant oyer it." ' 

France also empk>yed money to secure the election of Stan* DmUe 
islaus ; but in &ct, as a natire Pole, he was the popular can- p^l^ ^ 
didate, as well as by his personal qualities ; and, had the Ciomn. 
nation been left to itself, and that liberty of election allowed 
to it which the Eastern Powers pretended to secure, he would 
have been the undisputed Eing of Poland. But as Austrian 
troops were massed in Silesia, while a Bussian army was in- 
vading Poland from the east, it was necessary for Stanislaus 
to enter the Kingdom by stealth, in order to present himself 
to the electors. Ebd Cardinal Fleuxy, the French Minister, 
been more actiye, this necessity might have been averted ; but 
he kept Stamslans several montlut in France, and to insure 
his safety >it became necessary to resort to an artifice. Aperson 
simulating Stanislaus was sent to Dantsic with asmall French 
squadron having 1,500 troops on board ; while the real Stanis- 
laus proceeded to Warsaw by way of Berlin, in the disguise of 
a merchant. He was a second time elected Bong of Poland on 
the plain of Vola bv a great majority of the electors— 60,000 
itissaid; and his Section was duly proclaimed by the Primate 
of the Kingdom, Theodore Potocki, September 12th, 1788. 
Some 8,000 of the Palatines, however, gained by the Elector 
of Saxony, and having the Bishop of Cracow at their head, 
quitted tiie field of election, crossed the Vistula to PragA» and 
ejected Frederick Augustus, who, bong supported by the 
Bussian army, was jprodaimed King of Poland, with the title 
of Augustus nX (October 5th), and was immediately reoog- 
nissed by the Emperor Charles YI. 

Louis XY. made some vain remonstianoes to theCabinetof 

^ If An. de BtantUbaurgf ap. Gaidcn. 
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y ienna. The jimctioii of the Bassiaa and Saxon troops com- 
peUed StankUus to fly from Warsaw, and take r€fage at 
DaAtsic, where he was besieged b j the Bnssiaas. That place, 
alter a brave and obstinate defence, was at length compeDed 
to sarrender, June 28th, 1784. Stanislaus haid previonslj 
escaped in the disgaise of a peasant to Marienwerder, and 
thence to Eonigsberg, where the King of Pmssia afforded him 
protection. Thus Frederick William seemed to play an eqni to- 
cal part ; for while he sheltered Stanislaas, he sent 10,000 
men to join the Imperial army which was to fight against his 
canse* but which did nothing but rob and oppress tiie people 
among whom it was quartered. The Crown Pnnce, afterwards 
Frederick the Oteat, accompanied these troops, and is said to 
have acquired some useful knowledge, by observing the bad dis- 
Ttie greneh dpline of the Austrians. All that the French did in favour of 
Stenisiaiis. Stanidaus was to send a paltry expedition, consisting of three 
battalions* to Dantsic, which landed on Hky 10th and re-em- 
barked on the 14th. These troops, on their return, touched at 
Oopenha^^. Count Plflo, who was then French Ambassador 
in that mty, was so indignant attheir conduct that he led them 
back to Dantsic ; but only to his own destruction and that of 
the greater part of his companions.^ This was the first en- 
counter between the Russians and French. After these events, 
the Russians and Austrians began to dictate in Poland, and 
the seat of government seemed to lie rather at St. Botersburg 
than Wanaw.' 

Hie French Court seemed more intent on gaining advantages 
in the west than on supporting Stanislaus and the ** dignity" 
of his son-in-law, Louis ZY., or maint4iinlng the bahmce of 
power. This last motive was indeed assianed in a secret 
treatf concluded between France and Sarounia^ September 
28rd> 17S8, for the purpose of an attack upon the Emperor's 
Italiaii provinces* The balance <^ power seemed rawer to 
depend on the fate of Poland. Russia, however, notwith- 
standing her recent advances, does not yet appear to have 
inspired much alarm in Europe; at all events, France could 
gam little benefit from a war with that countiry. The Sar- 
dinian sceptre had now passed to Charletf Ematmel ID., 



Vmioo- 



^ Jf Am. de BrtmdAomfii t. iiL p. 7B. 
* See the state paper drawn np for the instruction i 
ap. Hermann, Qemik, B mmU m dM^ Bw f«* & SB^iL 
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througbtliA abdication of his h^er, Yietmr Ajnadeos^ IL, in 
1780. It was the oustom of tho House of Saroy to makepeaoe 
orwaraeoordingtoitspolitiealeonTenienoe; andintheBeoret 
treatT with the Freneh Crown it was agreed that the Milanese Tnatyof 
shonid be attacked, and, when conquered, annexed to the Sar* '^'^ ^^^* 
dinian dominions. By a particular conyention, when the King 
of flardinia shonid aJso acquire Mantoa, SaToy or BaTdinia 
was to be ceded to France.^ The Austrian Netherlands were 
not to be attacked, unless the conduct of the Powers interested 
in their preservation rendered it necessary. So also the Jhi|Mr« 
wastobedistingiiishedfromtheJSmfMror. Nothing was to be 
done to the prqudice of the former; andtheKingof Bardiniat 
when in possession of the Milanese, was to acknowledge that 
he held it as an Imperial fief. These axrangements were in- 
tended to preyent Holland and England frcon interfering on 
the ground of the Barrier Treaty, and to bring some of the 
German princes into the alliance. Further, by separate articles, 
it was a^pieed that it would be adyisable to driye the Em|Miror 
from Naples and Sicily and the Tuscan ports ; thatis, toexpel 
him entbely from Italy, when his Italian possessions were to 
be made oyer to Don Carlos and his heirs male. or. in their 
default, to the next sons of the Queen of Spain, and their male 
descendants, in the order of primogenitmre ; and, failing all 
male heirs, they were to be reunitMl to the Spanish Crown, 
and Charles Einanuel also stipulated that Spain should be 
confined to the Two SaciUes and the Tuscan Pretidi or ports, 
and Fleury promised the unconditional adhesion of Spain to 
this treaty. 



In consequence of this treaty,LouisXy.declaredwaragainirf; ^(;^^- 
jme Emperor. October 7th. 1788. The Queen of Spain aeissed m^Sdoi 
the occasion to push the interest of her family. Shelongodto ^Bm- 



^. J Don Carlos on the throne of Naples ; and her pride was 
hurt by the ancient forms of yassalage which bound him. as 
Duke iA Parma and Tuscany, to the Emperor. She had also 
another son to proyide for. By the skiSnl administration of 
Patifk), called the Colbert of Spain, the aninr and nayy had 
been brought into a flourishing condition; the former num^ 
bered 80.000 men, flushed with recent yictories oyer the Moors 

^ Martin. Etti. de Fra$iee, t xv. p. 182. This, however, was a par- 
tienlar ocnyention, and doss not appear in the ties^. which is given 
by Garden, t. iiL p. 173 sqq. 
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in Africa. As soon as a mptnre between France and Anstria 
was certain, a defensiTe aluance was secretly concluded Ko- 
The Ti«a(y Yember 7th, at the Escorial, between France and Spain. The 
curial ms. ^o Bonrbon Powers matoal lT g oaranteed their possessions 
which they held or claimed, while Spain declared that she 
wonld abrogate all ezdusiye pririleges to the English, France 
undertook to attack Gfibraltar if necessary. Thus the Treaty of 
the EscuriaU though openly directed against the Emperor was 
in reality equally hostile to England. The Emperor en- 
deaToured to draw England and Holland on his side; but 
these Powers determin^ to remain neutral, provided France 
abstained from attacking the Austrian Neiiherlands. The 
TSirigltw^ Bfinistry, embarrassed by domestic affairs, and en- 
greased by the prospect of a general election, contented them- 
selves with offering their mediation,^ and, on Voyember 24th, 
1783, a couTontion was signed at the Hague, by which 
Louis XV. engaged not to invade the Netherlimds.* 
The War, France began the war by seizing Lorraine, whose IXuke, 
^^^ FniiioisStepheiL,wasdestinedto many the Ardiduchess, Maria 

Theresa, and thus to become the founder of a new House of 
Austria. Marshal Berwick crossed the Bhine and captiued 
Eehl, October 9th, 1788 ; but as this fortress belonged to the 
Empire, Louis, in order not to embroil himself with that body, 
declared that he would restore it at the peace. The conquest 
of the Milanese was intrusted to Marshal Yillara, and, with the 
aid of the Piedmontese, was virtually effected in three months. 
Mantua, however, the stxonghold of Lombardy, remained in 
possession of the Austrians, who were assembling in large 
masses in TjrroL Yillars besought Bon Oarlos and the Duke 
of Montemar, who had arrived m Italy with a Spanish army, 
to assist him in dispenring the Austrians ; but they preferred 
marchinff to Naples, and in Februaiy, 1784^ quitted North 
Italy. The Oerman Diet, by a decree of February 26th, de- 
dared that France had violated the Peace of Baden byinvading 
the Empire and the Duchy of Milan, as well as by levying 
contributions in the Circles; but the Electors of Bavaria, 
Cologne, and the Palatine remonstrated against this dedaxa- 
tion, and determined to preserve a strict neutralily. Inthecam- 
paign of this year, Berwick detached Count Belle-Isle against 

^ Cax!b*nM0mair$of8k'Saben WalpoU, di. xlliL 
' BousBet, Beoueif, t. iz. p. 4tl. 
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Trtyes and Tnurbach, which he took, irhile Berwick himaelf, 
with the mam bod^» underfcook the siege of Philippeborg, 
where he was killed in the tvenches, Jane 12th. The command 
now derolTcd on Mawthal d' Asfeld, to whom the pkoe sur- 
rendered, Jnlv 18th. The Imperial annj, under the command 
of the aoed Engene, now only the shadow of his former self» 
looked idlyKm dnring.the siege. In Italy, the principal theatre 
of the war, the allies were eTerywhrnreBaccesstuL The conquest 
of the Milanese was completed by the capture of Novara and 
Torfcona. Thejoy of these successes was damped by the death 
of Yillars at IHum, June 17th» within a lew days of that of 
Berwick. The y wer e the last of the great commanders of the 
reign of Louis XIV. The Imperialists, worsted near Fluma, 
June 29th, gained indeed swne adTantage orer Marshal Broglie, 
near Quistello, but were completely defeated September 19th, 
betwetti Guastalla and Sosnura. Charles Emanuel had, how- 
ever, consistently refused to undertake the siep[e of Mantua, 
unk«s it was assigned to the Elector of Bavaria, or retained 
in retum for concessions to France. He was dietormined to 
prevent it from fiJling into the han^ of £^Mun. So Mantua 
iras still untaken at tibe end of 1784. 

The affairs of the Emperor went still worse in Southern Italy. B»tttoof 
Bon Carlos and Montemar entered the Neapolitan dominions ]^^^> 
in May, 17S4, and marched without resistance to the capital, 
which imsiediately opened its gates ; for the Austrian sway 
was h%hly unpopular. Instead of meeting the enemy in the 
open fMd, the Emperor^s forces had been weakened hj being 
distribated into garrisons; the 4mly considerable body of them 
wUdi had been kept together consisted of 9,000 or 10,000 men, 
intrenclied at Bitonto, in Apulia, who were completdy defeated 
bythe£^Mmiards,May25th. ThbTictory decided the conquest 
of allNaples. Montemarthen passed into Sicily and speedily 
reduced the whole of that island. Don Caries was crowned 
King of the Two Sicilies A Palermo, Jnly Srd, 1785, with the 
title of Cluuies EEL Hewasanenl%htenedP3inoe,and,under 
the guidance of his able minister,Beniaido Tanucoi*a professor 
of iuzisprudenoe at Pisa, the reign of the G^paaish Bourbons 
in Italy began with a promise which was not subsequently 



In Northern Italy* the campaign of 1785 was as fayoorable c^m^aka 
to the allies as that of the preoe£ng year. The Imperialists ^S^ 
were driTen out of Austrian Lombardy, with the exception of 
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"U^^^a., and even tliis tkey preaerred only thiotigh the dis- 
aennonB of the aUiet. Am Spain daimed Mantua for Don 
OarloB» and would giro CharlM Bmannel no gnanntee f <»r the 
pooeeodon of the Hilanese, that Prinoe was unwilling to for* 
ward the leduotion of Mantua. France also, satisfied with the 
possession of Lorraine^ did not wish Spain to reap anvfurther 
adfantages ; and byiefusing to supidy battering artularj and 
by other means, eiMleaTouzed» in concert with the maritinie 
Powers, to obstruct the progress of the Spanisharms.^ Nothing 
memorable ocounred on the Bhine. Marshal Ooigny held 
Eugene in cheek, and prevented him from crossing that river, 
though he was supposied by a corps of 10,000 Russians under 
Count lAoy and Oeneral Keith. 
Peace The appeaianceof this corps, however, hastened the negotia- 

!p^]^„id tions between Austria and France, which had already been 
Autiia, commfinced. The reverses experienced by the Emperor led him 
to desire peace* while England and Holland offered to mediate. 
Their proposals were in &e Emperor's favour, and he seemed 
at first disposed to accept them. The proffered mediation was 
rejected, not bjjr him, but by the allied Crowns; though Charles 
was indeed displeased with England and HoUand, thinking 
that they had not afforded him that help which they were 
bound to give by the Second Treaty of Vienna. He listened, 
therefore, not unwillingly to the secret proposals of France, 
whidi were made to him at the instance of Chaavelin, the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and preliminaries were 
signed at Vienna, October 8rd, 1785. France not only 
sMndoned tiie cense of Stanislaus, the pretended object of 
the war, but also deserted Spain, whose subsidies she had re- 
ceived. A cessation of hostilities took place in November, bat 
the signature of a definite trea^ was delayed more than three 
years, 
iiieiiiixd Ibe Spanish Sovereigns were naturally indignant at the 
^|>^<rf conduct of France; but the arming of the maritime Powers, 
im^im and the appearance of an English squadron on the coasts of 
Spein, induced them to accept peace (May, 1786).' By the 
TmtKD Tbxatt or VtXHBTA, ITovember 18th, 1788, it was ai^ 
ranged that Eing Stanislaus should abdicate the Crown of 

^ Ct f retpomkhM of Lord WaUegtwfey ap. Coxe, %Mmiik Btmrhans, 
vQLiii.p.971. 
* Coiey ^nith Bwwhom^ iiL p. 277. 
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PdJand* bot retain the Bojal title. Ai^cQstiig HL was to be 
reoogniied in hie stead, while tiie PoUsh Oonstitation and 
liberty o£ eleotion were guaranteed. Tuscany* on the death of 
the Grand Doke, was to be assigned to the Duke of Lozraine, 
whose duchies of Bar and Lorraine were to be transferred to 
Stanislaus;^ the formar immediately, the latter so soon as the 
Duchj of Tuscany should become vacant. StanisLaus was to 
hold these duchies for life ; and upon his deoeaseth^ were to 
be united to the French Crown. The County of FaUDenstein, 
howeyer, a small district separated from Lorraine, and situated 
at the foot of Mount Tonnerre, was reserved to the Duke 
Francis St^hen, in order that he might hold a pos se ss i on 
under the Empire, and that it might not be objected to him, 
when he should hereafter aspire tl> the Imperial Throne, as 
son-in*law of the Emperor Charles YI., that he was a foreign 
Prinoeu The Diet subsequently agreed that the vote which tibe 
Dukes of Lorraine had hitherto enjoyed in their quality of 
Ifaiquisee of NomAiy should be airbed to the County, of 
Falkenstein. Naples and Sicily, with the Tuscan Preside, were 
to remain in the possession of Don Carlos. The King of Sar- 
dinia to have the Novarese and Yigevanese, or the Tortoneso 
and Yigevanese, or the Novarese and Tortonese, according to 
his option. Paima and Piaoensa were to be assigned to the 
Emperor. France guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
acquiesced in the marriage of the Duke of Lorraine with the 
.Ajdiduchess, Maria Theresa— a union which had hitherto 
been op|K>sed by France, because Lorraine would thus have 
been ullmtately added to the Austrian dominions. TheSng 
of Sardinia acceded to this treaty, February 8rd, 1789 ; and 
the Courts of Madrid and Naples in the following ApriL Thus 
terminated a war for which tlM) question of the Polish SucoeSo 
sion afforded only a pretence. 

The Emp^mr was the dbi^ loser by this treaty; yet, though itsefleoton 
Naples and Sicily were wrested frcmLhu dominion, he recover^ spi£!^^^ 
on the other hand, nearly all the possessions which had bom 
conquered from him in Northern Italy, besides acquiring 
Parma, and, indirectly, through his son-in-law, Tuscany. The 
reoognitipn of the Pragmatic SanctS«ni by France was also no 
sli^tadvantsge to him,. The loss of Lorraine did not coneem 

^ It is to Stanialaus that Nanci owes these arehitectural pretensiims 
which give it the air of a little capital. 
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liim direcaj, but merd j in its qualitj' of an ImpNarial fi«f ; 
whilst, on iJie other hand, it was a direct and very important 
acquisition for France. It was finally united to the French 
Crown on the death of Stanislans, in 1766. Englandand Hol- 
land looked quietly on. The ^Mmish Sovereigns were highly 
discontented with the Treaty, though Naples and Sicily were 
hardly a bad exchange for Parma, Piacenza and Tuscany. The 
Onmd Duke of Tus^y, the last of the Medicjs, died July 9th* 
1787; and thus, on the signature of the treaty, there was 
nothing to prevent the immediate execution of its provisionB. 
Stanislaus had abdicated the Crown of Poland by an act signed 
at Konigsberg, January 27th, 1736, and Bussia signified her 
AnnitiM adherence to ^e provisions about Poland in May. The peace 
in: finally arranged at the Diet at Warsaw, July lOth, 1786, be- 

tween Augustus m. and the Polish States, provided for the 
maintenance of the Bomaa Catholic religion, and the right ot 
the Poles to elect their Sover^gn. The Saxon troops were to 
leave the Kingdom in forty days, except the body-guard ci the 
King, consisting of 1,200 men. The Russians were to evacuate 
the kingdom at the same time. Dissidents were to enjoy se- 
curily of person and property; but they were not to be admia- 
sible into the public service, nor to the dignities of Palatines 
and Starosts; nor weare they to be allowed to seek the protec- 
tion of foreign Powers.^ 
BniMia and One motive which hadinduced the Emperor to accede to the 
^'^^' terms offered by France was the prospect of indemnifying 
himself for his losses by a war with the Turks, which he had 
entered into, in conformity with treaties, in conjunction with 



Peter the Great had never fMgotten his humiliation at the 
Pmth, nor abandoned his farourite schemes for extending hia 
Empire ; but, so long as he was engaged in the Northern War, 
nothing could be done in thedirection of Turkey. In oontam- 
plation of an expediti<minto Persia, whic^ rendered peace with 
the Porte indispensaUe, he had renewed, in 1720, the treaties 
of the Pruth and Adrianople ; and, in spite of the opposition 
of the English resident, Stanyan, he obtained two imj^ortant 
concessions, vis., the privilege ci having a resident minuter at 
Constantinople, and the abrogation of ^e yearly present or 
tribute made to the Tartar S3ian of the Crimea. It is remark- 

> Scfamaofls, SinUUung tm der StaaimfUmucko^, B. iL S.001 sq. 
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able that on this oocadon both the oontraotiiig parties guaran- 
teed the Polish Constitntiout and declared that none of its 
territories or towns should be serered from Poland.^ Hence, 
when the Bnssian troops entered that oonntrj in 1788 to sup- 
port Augustus m., the Porte remonstrated asainst it as a 
broach of treaty; but being occupied irith domestic diseensionst 
as well as with a Persian war, took no steps to prerent it. 

It was the Tsar^s ezpeditkm into Penda, in 1722, which p^tafsac- 
ultiniatel;|rbroughtBus«ia into collision with the Turks. Persia {^^S|2|^' 
was then in the throes of a rcTolution. The Throne of the Se& 
Djrnastj, which had reigned upwards of two centuries, was 
shaken by a reyolt of the Annans, and Hussein, the last of 
that Dynasty, was deposed by Mir Mahmoud in 1722.' Peter 
comphuned of wrongs done to Russian merchants, and not 
being able to obtain the redress he demanded, declued war. 
In the summer of 1722 Peter embarked at Astraohan, and 
trarersed the Caspian Sea, which he had previously caused to 
be suireyed, with a fleet carrying 22,000 soldiers. His real 
object was to obtain posses s ion of Daghestan, and he captured 
and garrisoned Derbent, the capital of tiiat province. He re- 
newed the war in the following year, in spite of the rem<Mi- 
strances of the Porte, and made hinuelf nuurter of Ohilanand 
Bachu, while, on the other side, thePashaof ErBemm broke 
into Georgia and seised Tiflis, the capital A treaty with Tuiv 
key for the partition of Persia, and the restoration of some 
jMurt of it to Shah ISiamaq^, Hussein's son, was one of the 
Tnyr^s last political acts. He died on Februaay 10th, 1725, in n^th of 
the fifty-second year ci his Me. A man of the wildest and GnS,^7tf. 
most sayage impulse, yet capwle of deep reflection and in- 
domitable perseyerance ; sumnitting himself Toluntarily, for 
the sake of his country, to all the hardships and privations of 
a common mechanic ; bred up in what are pNerhaps the most 
obstinate of all prejudices, those of a half -ciTilixea people, yet 
one of the most remarkable reformers of any age, and in the 
space of his short reign, the real founder ci the Bussian 
]Bmpire. 

I^r's son Alexis, by his first wife, Eudoxia, had died in 

' Baomeisier, BeiMiffe S9tr Chtch. Peter det G.Km. ficilMe 21; 
Koch et 8ch«ll, t. xiv.jp. 208. 

* The best aooonnt ofthe Persian Empireat this jnnctiae, and of the 
character of Shah Hnsaein, will be found in Haaway's SevoMians of 
Parno, in his 2Vove£f, Yd. iL 
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Sftth of 1^1S» ^ ^ mjrBteriooB mazmw. The oonduct of Aleodfi had 
Aiods. never been satisfactory to bis father. He was averse to all 
militarj exeroiseB, the slave of the priests, aadtbe tool of the 
Old Bnssian Party, which hated and opposed all Peter's inno. 
vationsaad reforms. Henoe, at an earlj period, the Tsar had 
sorionsly meditated depriving him of the snooession and shnt* 
ting him up in a oonvent. Peter, daring his absence in the 
war of 1711, had left his son nominal Regent; but waa so little 
content with his oondnct that, in a memorable letter addressed 
to the Senate, he directed them, in case of his own death, to 
eleot *<tiie worthiest" for his successor. His discontent with 
his heir went on increasinff. During Peter's journey to Holland 
and France, in 1717, iJezis had fled for protection to the 
Oonrt of Vienna. After a short stay in that capital, and after- 
wards in the fortress of Ehrenberg, in Tyrol, he proceeded 
under a false name to Naples, and found a refuge in theOastle 
of St. Elmo. His hiding-place was, however, £scovered ; the 
Viceroy gave him up on die demand of the Tsar's envoys $ and 
on FebruEury 8rd, 1718, he was brought back to Moscow. On 
the following morning he was arraigned before a great council 
of the clergy, nobles, uid prin<?i jial citiBens of Moscow, in whose 
presence Ike was ccnnpeUed to sign a solemn act of renunciation 
of the drown. Tb» confessions which Alexis made on this 
occasion led to the discovery of a plot which had been hatching 
seven years, amd in which some cf the leading Russian nobles 
were implicated. The objects of it were to massacre, after the 
accession of Alexis, all the chief IKussians and Germans who 
had been employed in carrying out the reforms <rf Peter ; to 
make peace with Sweden, and restore to that Power St. Petenk 
burg and the other conquests which had been gained iiom it; 
to £sfaand the standing army, and restore the soldiers to their 
original condition of peasants. On May 26th, 1718, a large 
assemUy of Oie clergy, and of the highest civil and military 
ofBcers, found Prince Ateris gnilty on these changes, and 
pronounced sentence of death.^ The young Prince died on tl|e 
loUowing day, but the exact cause of his death is unknown, 
ci^ufawi. Alexis had left two children: a daughter, Natalia Alexe- 
vSSS^ iewna, bom July 23rd, 1714, and a son, Peter Alexejewitsch, 
bomOetbber 2Snd, 1715. These were his eltspring by his con- 
sort, a Princess of Brunswick-WoUanb&ttel, whom he hated 

^ Le Fort's RekUtan, ap. Hermann, Ge^RitBtkuidt^ K Iv. S. ttOi 
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bacawe ahew^a Pfotestuit^aadig tmid to hare treated aeill 
as to cause her death after her aeoond lying-in. According to 
the bbWB of hexeditary t ncoessiony the son of Alexis, now nine 
years old, was entitled to the Crown on the death of the Tsar* 
Bat by a nkase, published in Febroary, 1722, befbre pvooeeding 
on his expedition into Persia, Peter had asserted hispriiilege to 
settle tiie suooession of the Grown ; and, in May, 1724, he had 
caused his wife Catharine to be solemnly crowned in theeathe- 
dral at Moscow — a ceremony which he intended as no vain and 
empty pageant, but as an indication and pledge that she was 
to succeed him in the Imperial dignity. He does not seem, 
however, to have made any formal nominatioii of her ; ^ and 
after her coronation he appears to have discoTered l^t she 
had been nnfaithfol to him« Catharine's eleration to the throne 
was effected, partly through corruption, partly by force, by 
her partisans, the New Bussian Party, in oppoeitiott to the 
Old Bussian faction. The only eyidence produced in favour of 
her daim to the Crown was Peter^s verbal declaration that he 
would make her his successor. Nothing of much importance 
occurred during the two years of Cathiurine's reign, with the 
exception of a treaty made with Austria in 1726. She died 
May 6tii, 1727. Soon after her accession she had married her 
eldest daughter, Anna Petrowna, then seventeen years of age, 
to the Duke of Holstein. 

When Catharine I. lay on her deatii-bed, an assembly of the Peter n. 
great civil and military officers of the Empire determined that 
the Crown should be given to Peter, the son of Akods. This 
grandson of Peter the €beat was now in his twelfth year, and 
the assembly fixed his majority at sixteen. Daring his minoriir 
the Government was to be conducted by the Supreme Council, 
under the presidency of the Duchess id Holstein and the 
Princess Ehsabeth, second daughter of Peter and Catharine. 
This arrangement, however, was somewhat modified by a pre- 
tended will of Catharine's, which appears to have been manu- 
factured by Pi^ce Menschikoff and Count Bassewits, and bore 
the signature ci the Princess Elisabeth, who was accustomed 

^ These is a doouiaeat called 2%e Po^Mm/ Tertmmmi qf Ptt$t HU 
Greats the antheaticity of whieh has been much contested. It is, at all 
events, a remarkable piece. One of the articles insists on tbe necessity 
ef appreaddng ConstaDtinople and India, on the grovnd that " he who 
commands them is the tme ruler of the world." Ziokeisen, Oueh, des 
09m. EeiehSf B. v. & 007 Anipi. r 
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toaignandociimeiitafortheEmpzeM. It contained not, like 
the reeohitionfl of the AMomblj, any indemnity for the judges 
who had condemned Aleiis. The decision of the Supreme 
Conndl was to be goYemed by the majority.and the Tsar was 
tobepresentat th^deliberadons, bat without a Toice. The 
GoYernBient was to effect the marriage of the Tsar with a 
daughter of Prince Henschikoff 'b. Should Peter IL die with- 
out heirs, he was to be succeeded, first, by the Duchess of 
Holstein and her descendants, and then by her sister, the 
Princess Elisabeth, and her descendants. Failing heirs of all 
these, the Grown was to go to Natalia, daughter of Alexis.^ 
Mm^ito In spite of these regpuations, however, Menschikoff, who 
raronttiom. ^^^^ ^ ignoiant that he could hardly read or write, yirtuaUy 
seised we Begency, and exercised a despotism eren more 
terrible than that of Peter the Ghteat He was immediately 
made Qeneralissimo, and betrothed the Tsar to his eldest 
daughter, Maria. The only other member of the Ooundl 
who enjoyed any share in the GoYemment was Baron Oster- 
mann,theYice-ChancdIor. The Duke and Duchess of Hdstein 
lost ail influence, and to avoid Mensehikoff's insolence, pro- 
ceeded to Holstein, where the Duchess died in the following 
year, a few months after giving birth to a son, who, in course 
of time, became Peter UL But the overbearing conduct, the 
avarice and corruption of Menschikoff became in a few months 
so intolerable, that the youthful Tsar summoned courage to 
banish him to Siberia (September, 1727), where he died two 
years afterwards. Ostermann continued to retain his influ. 
ence, and a struggle for power took place between the Oolov- 
kins, the Dokoroukis, and the Oolitsyna Peter the Great's 
first wife, Euaoxia» had returned to Moscow after the acces- 
sion of her grandson, but she obtained no influence. There 
is nothing memorable to be recorded during the leign of 
Peter IL, whose only passion was an extravagant fondness 
for the chase. He cued of the small-pox in January, 1780, 
just as he was on the point of beinff married to the Princess 
Catharine DolgoronkL His sister, Natalia, had preceded him 
Aauw bbi- to the tomb. The Bussian nobles now selected Peter the 
ffiSrii Oreafsniece, Anna Ivanowna, the widowed Duchess of Oour- 
land, to succeed to the throne, but on condition that she 
should sign a capitulation by whidi she engaged not to marry, 

i Hermann, aefeA.12iMtCafMlf,B.iv. 8. 497 iLAnm. 
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nor to name a snooesflor, beiidet many oilier artideB whidi 
oonld have rendered her only an inBtnunent in the hands of 
the DolgoronkiB and their party. Bat soon after her aooes- 
flion, wMi the aanstanoe of the nobles who were opposed to 
that party, she canoelled this capitolatton, and sent the Dol- 
goroiuds into banishment. Baron Ostermann became the 
chief oonnsellor of the Empress Anna; bat she was princi- 
paUhr roled by her fitvoorite, Biron, the son of an eqaerry. 

Under the reign of this Empress, the schemes of Peter the 
Great against the Ottoman ionpire were reviyed. In conse> 
qaence of the restoration of Azof and Taganrog to the Porte, 
and the destraction of the Bossian forts, &e Crim and Nogay 
Teurtars had again become troablesome, and made incarsions 
into the Bassian territories; while disputes had also been 
going on respecting boandary lines on the Caq[>ian and Black 
leas and in the Ukraina The Persian conqoests of Peter 
the Great were, howerer, almost entirehr abandoned. Besides 
the enormoos soms reaoired for their oef ence^ these pronnces 
were f oond to be bat the grave of brave oflcers and soldiers. 
A treaty was, therefore, concluded in Janaary» 1782, between 
the Empress Anna and the celebrated Taehmas Eooli Shan, 
by whi<m a great part of the Bossian conqaests in Persia was 
restored.^ On the other hand, it was resolved to recover Azof 
and to chastise tiie Tartars ; bat this object was retarded a 
whQe by the Bassian interference in the aAurs of Pcdand, 
abeady recorded. 

Tarkey was now ezhaosted by her long war with Persia, as B«voiiiti<» 
well as by the revolution which had taken nlace at Con- ^^"^i^'^- 
stantinople, and the consequent efforts of the Government to 
extirpate the Janissaries. These troops, alienated fay the 
heavy taxes and the deamess of provisions, and more espe- 
cially by the reluctance displayed b3r Saltan Achmet m. to 
prosecute a projected ezpedition agiunst Persia^ had, in Sep- 
tember, 17w, organised a revolt, under the conduct of an 
AliMLniAJd named Patrona Chalil, one of their bod^, and a 
dealer in old clothes ; who» having spent his money m fitting 
himself out for the war, was vexed to be disappointed of hu 
expected booly. Weak, luxurious, and good-tempered, Achmet 

* Bonflset, BecueH, t viL p. 407. Taehmas obtained the Persian 
tfanme, with thetiUe of Nadbr Shah, in 1788. One of his first acts 
was to unite the seets of the Shiltes and Sonnites» and to make peace 
with the Turks. Hanway, iL p. MS. 
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negotiated with the rebelit and delayed till it waa too late to 
Binke a deeudve blow. The lebelt aeemed to reoeiTe his pio- 
po«d8 favoorably; they wished him all pioaperity^ but re- 
qturad aattsCaetion of their demands and the ranender of 
tnoae persona to whom they imputed the pnblic distraaa, in* 
eluding the Mufti, the Gtand Viaier, Ibrahim, the Sultan's 
sons-in-law, and otikers. Finding that nobody would fight in 
lus oause, Achmet caused the persons demanded to be atran- 
gled, and delivered to the Janissaries. But eTen-this would 
not satisfy them. They had stipulated that their viotims 
should be surrendered alive, and they pretended that the 
bodies of some slaves had been subatituted for thoae of the 
persons thev had demanded. Achmet was now compelled to 
abdicate in favour of his nephew, Mahmoud, sonof Mustapha n. 
Nevertheless, Fkitrona Chalil continued several weeks to be 
the real Sovereign of Turkey. At first he aflteoted the purest 
diainterestedness. Qe caused the treasures of the Ghcand 
Yiaier and other victima to be fiiirly divided among his con- 
federates, and he demanded the abolition of all the new taxea. 
But haviog incurred the suspicion of accepting bribes, he 
lost the confidence of his associates, and the (Government was 
enabled to effect his destruction. Patxtma was admitted to 
attend the sittings of the Divan ; and on one of theae occa- 
sions, he and two other of the principal ringleadera were put 
to death in the midst of the aas emM od ministers. After this, 
witih the assistance of the citizens, the revolt was gnklually 
extinguished. 
Podtioii of The war with Persia, however, still went on. In 1788 and 
''^^'*^^' 1784 the Osmanlis made two most unsuccessful campaigns 
againet that country, so that they ctmfessed themsdves ''that 
they were never more embarrassed since the eataUishment of 
their monarchy."^ The fate of the Turkish Empire had 
already become an object of aolioitude to the statesmen of 
Europe. It was remarked that the Oamanli Dominion was 
aupported, not by its own intrinsic power, but through the 
jealousy of Christian princes, who aid not wish to see the 
States of others aggrandised hyihe partition of its psovincea. 
It waa at this time that Oardinal Alberoni amused his leiaors 
hours by drawing up a scheme for the annihilation of Turkey 
as fui independent Power, which is worth mentioning here 

^ Hanway, voL iL p. m. 
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onlj M a proof of the interest exoited bj the fiite of Turkey 
amoxig the politioiajis of that ia,j^ It doee not appear, how- 
ever, that anj jealonsj then ezuted of BoMia aggrandiong 
herself at the expense of Turke j. 

The Frendb^ opposed to Bnssia in the affairs of Poland, 
were seeking to incite the Porte to a war with that conntrj 
throng their residrait YilleneuTe and the renegade Count 
BonnoYal, who had turned Mahometan, and become Pasha of 
Bosnia.^ England and Holland, on the contrary, endeavonred 
to maintain the peace. These Powers desired not the ruin of 
the Turks, who were their best customers for cloths and other 
articles ; nor did thej wish to see a Bussian commeroe estab- 
lished in the Mediterranean through the Black Sea, wlddi 
conld not bat be injorions to their trade.' 

The pretence seized by the Bnsaians for declaring war mudanaad 
against the Porte was the passing of the Tartars through their ^^^$^6. 
territories when marching to the war in Persia. Field-Marshal 
Munnioh was appointed to command the army destined to 
operate agunst tiie Crimea and Azof. The first enedition 
took place in 1785, when the Bussians penetrated mto the 
Stq>pea, but were compelled to return with great loss. In 
the following year Munnieh captured Perekop, forced the 
lines which protected the Crimea, and oYerran that peninsula, 
bnt was ecmtpeUed to evacuate it again in the autnmn. In 
the same camjpaign, Asof surrendered to Fidd-Marshal Lacy 
( Jnly 1st). The operations of 1787 were directed more against 
the proper dominions of Turkey. Ochakov was taken, and 
Munnicn entered the Ukraine. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Charles YI. had also begun to 
take part4n the war, nom causes which demand a few words 
of explanation. 

The relations between Austria and the Porte had not been Austria and 
essentially disturbed since the Peace of Passarowiti ; though ^"^^^r. 
Bonneval, who thought that he had been injured by Anstria, 
and who had leagued himself with the Tninsylvanian Prince, 

* AlberonrstlaB was DubUshed at Frankfort aa^lLeipric in 1796. 

' The M£mottr€$ du Oomie de Bownewd eoaiain his extraordinary 
adventoreB, in which, however, there is a good deal of fiction. 

' See Miinnich, Tagebuch iibir den ergtenFeldsfugdes in den Jahren 
1785 bis 17S0 ge^hrten russUch-tiirkiichen Kriegs (Hermann, BeUrdge 
wm Qutk, des Ruas. Bdeket), This jownal is the best authority tor 
tiie easoing war. 

IV. B 
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JoMphBagotskiyioii of FniioiiBagotsHQaedefeKyeiideaToiir 
to incite me Porte to an Anstmn war. But, on the otber 
bandy Bnana chimed the aanstance of Anstaia^ under an 
alliance which had been concluded between them in 1726, the 
occasion of which was as follows* The Empiesfl Catharine 
had, in 1725, demanded from Denmark the freedom of the 
Sound, and the restitution of Schleswig to the Duke of 
Holstein, and seemed preparing to enforce these demands by 
a war. Th^Eingof Denmark hereupon appealed to G^igel. 
for help, accord&dg to the treaties ezistmg between tlMm ; 
and earl^ in 1726 a large English fleet, under the command 
of Admiral Wager, appeared in the Baltic. As it was sus- 
pected that the real design of the Bussian Court was rather 
to support the partisans of the Duke of Holstein in Swedoi 
than to infade Denmark, Admiral Wager informed King 
Frederick that he came to maintain peace in the North, and 
to protect Sweden against the enterprises of Bussia. The 
Bussian fleet did not yentore to leave port. Catharine I., 
incensed by this conduct, joined the AUmnce of Vienna by 
the Treaty of August 6tii, 1726, already mentioned (^tcpro^ 
p. 220). It was under this treaty, by which Austria and 
Bussia, besides guaranteeing each other's possessions, had 
agreed in case <rf war to assist one another with 30,000 men, 
tmt Bussia demanded the aid of Austria in her war with tihe 
Austria Turka The latter Power sent the stipulated quota into 
^^^^t Hungary as a corps of observation, and, in January, 1787, 
the treaty of 1 726 was renewed. Austria undertook to furnish 
50,000 men ; with the aid of the Empire an army of 120,000 
men was ultimately raised, and placed under the command of 
Count r<m SeckeiMLorf, with whom the young Duke Francis 
Stephen of Lorraine, son-in-law of the Emperor, was nomin- 
allyassociated as commander-in-chief. 
oauMign War was pubKdy declared against the Turks, July 14th, 
^ ^^* after a solemn service in St Stephen's Church at Vienna. It 
was ordei»d that the Turks' beU diould be rung eveiT morning 
at seyen o'clodc throughout the Empire, when all were to 
ofEer up their prayers for the success of the ChristiaDi cause. 
The Austrian arms were at first successful Nissa capitulated 
June 2drd, and another division subdued Possega and Kassova. 
But the fortune of the Imperialists now began to change. 
Seckendorf had divided his^forcev too much.; an attempt on 
Widdin entirely failed, and in October the Turks recovered 
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MiBsa. Seckendorf, who was a Frotestaat^ was now recalled* 
snbjeeted to a court-martial and imprisoned, and Field- 
Marstal Phflippi was appointed to sacoeed him. 

The campaign of 1788 was nnfavonrable both to the Bussums OuDUMiKn 
and Austrians. TheBossiansagaininYaded the Crimea with ^^^'^ 
the design of taking Eaifa^ bat withont success, and Mnnnieh's 
campaign of the Dniester was eqnsllj fruitless. The Impe- 
rialists, under Connts Wallis and Neipperg, defeated the Turks 
at Kronia, near Mehadia, but with great loss on their part ; 
whiie the Turks soon after took Semendria, Mehadia, Qnora, 
and Fort St. iSizabelh ; when the Imperial arm j withdrew 
beMnd the walls of Semlin and Belgiade. The unsatisfiactorj 
issue of this campaign, both for Bussia and Austria, produced 
a coolness between those Powers. The Cabinet of Vienna 
complahied that Munnich had not carried out the plan agreed 
upon by attacking Bender and Chocsdm; also that he had 
hindered a Bussian corps of 80,000 men from joining the 
Imperial army in Hungary. Both Powers now began to 
meditate a separate peace, and Sweden and Prussia oSered 
their mediation. The events of 1789, however, gave a new ounpeign 
turn to afEsirs. Munnich crossed the Dniester, stormed and ^ ^^^ 
took the Turkish camp at Stawutschane (August 28th), and 
captured Choczim. Then pMsing the IVuth, he entered Jassy, 
while the Bojars of Moldavia si^iified their submission. Bis 
intention now was to maidi on Bender, and in the following 
year to penetrate into the heart of the Grand Stgnor's do- 
minions, when he was arrested by the unwelcome news that a 
peace had been concluded at Belgrade. 

Hie fortune of tiie Austrians this year had been as ill as itie Tresr 
his own was good. On July 28rd, they had been totally de- ^S^^' 
f ealed at Qrraka widi a loss of more than 20,000 men, and 
had abandoned the field in panic flight. The Turks, who 
compared their victory to that of Mohics, now laid siege to 
Belgrade. The Impenal Cabinet saw no hope of safety except 
in making a ^ce by submitting to some losses, and Neipperg 
was commiBBioned to treat. The Empress of Bussia, against 
the advice of Ostermann, and at the instigation of her &vourite, 
Biron,^ now Duke of Courland, accepted, in conjunction with 

^ Ferdinand, Dnke of Courland, the last of the House of Kettlsr, 
having died May 4, 1787, Binm was elected under Raasian influence 
and bayonets, and was recognised by Augustus III. and the PcJish 
Senate in 1789. 
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Austria, the mediatkm of Fnuioe, througli 'VHIeneuye, the 
French ambassador at the Porte. This stop is attribated to 
Biron's enrj of Munnioh, and fear of the Old Bossian Faartj, 
which was ^joAn rsising its head» and necessitated peace 
abroad* On September Ist, 1789» Neipperg signed prehmin- 
aries in the Turkish camp, b j which he engaged to surrender 
Belgrade and Schabats, to eTaooato Senrta, Austrian WaTlachia, 
and OrsoTa, and to rase Mehadia as well as the new works at 
Belgrade. These prelnninaries were guaranteed bj France. 
YilleneuYe, it is said, had had the less difficulty to persuade 
Neipperg to surrender Belgrade, becaose he knew the Duke of 
Lorraine and Maria Theresa wished for peace at any price, 
lest, at the anticipated death of the Bmperor, and ilirouffh 
the troubles which were likelj to ensue thereon, thej should 
be hampered by this war.^ The Austrian Cabinet repeated 
when it heard of Mnnnich's yictory at Choczim, but aid not 
withhold its ratification of the deinitive treaty, whidi was 
signed September 18th, and known as the Treaty of Belgrade. 
PcftMbe- By the peace concluded between the Forte and Bussia on the 
gJJJJJ^^^ same day, Azof was assigned to the Russians; but the forti- 
thaPorte, ficatious werc to be razed and the countiy around it wasted, 
"^ in order to serre as a boundary between the two nations. 

Bussia was authorized to build fortresses on the Don, and the 
Porto to do the same on the borders of the Kuban. The 
fortifications of Taganrog were not to be resVyred. Bussia 
was to maintain no fleet either on the Sea it Zabach (or 
Azof) or on the Black Sea, and her commerce was to be 
carried on only in Turkish vesaels.* Mnnnich, irritated at 
this ipeace, which was partly due to the fear of a conspiracy 
in St. Petersburg, partly to the threatening attitude of Sweden, 
in contravention <^ orders from the Bussian Court, continued 
the war a little while, and cantoned his troops in Poland and 
Moldavia; it was only on a repetition of tiie command to 
withdraw that he at length retired into the Ukraine. 

' This, howeyer, is denied by Mailath {Oetch. v. Oatrekhf B. iv. 8. 
648), who alleffes that Neipperg's son, in a biography puhliahed in 
Justificatioii <rf nis father, iffnores this Btory, which wonla have foimed a 
plswnhleezease. BothMttppergandWaUiB, the Aastrian commander 
with whom he acted, were thrown into prison by the Emperw, but 
releiaefl soon after his death. 

' La«sier, N^odtUi&nt fo/r the Peace of Btigmde^ eh. zviiL sqq. 
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CHAPTEB XLV 

THX WAB OV TBI AinSTBIAH SUOCSSSIOIT, 1740-1748 

THB next epoch, of which we shall tve»fe in the two foUow- 
mg chapten, extending from the third Treaty of Yienna, 
in 178^^ to the Peace of Aix-Li-ChapeUe in 1748, is marked by 
two wars ; a maritime war between England and Spain, and 
the war of the Austrian Snocession. The eonqplicated relations 
which arose ont of the latter soon caused Ihese two wars to 
run into one; or rather, perhaps, the interest inspired by that 
ci the Austrian Succession caused the other to be forgotten. 

Under the reign of Charles 11. of Spain, the EngUsh mer- Dtepatesbe- 
diants had been allowed consideiable privileges in tiieir trade uliSfa^' 
wi^ the Spanish colonies in America. The ministers d Ihat Spain- 
King, hairtiig need of the friendship of Qteat Britain, had 
winked at the contraband trade carried on by the English, 
and had exercised the right of seareh indulgently. But all 
this was altered after the accession of Philip Y. We have 
seto that at the Peace of Utrecht the privilege of supply' 
the Spanish possessions with slaves was assign^ to the J 
by the Aeiento for thirty years, besides the right of 
an annual ship to the Mr of Yeva Cruz. There can be no 
doubt that these privileges were abused by the English mer- 
diants$ while, on the other hand, useleae diAc^iies were 
thrown in the way even of the legitimate tTBpde by the Spaniaids, 
and illegal seixures were frequently made by their gwtrda 
coHm, or cruisers. Hence demands for redress on the part of 
the English, and counter-claims on the part of Philip Y., on 
account of his reserved share of the profits of the Atiento, 
and for duties evaded. Horrible stories were told on 
both sides of barbarities committed; the tale of '* Jenkins' 
ears'* will be familiar to all readers of English history.^ 

^ See Coxe, Memainiff Sir B. Walpoki eh, IL 
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Bisputes abo arose respecting the boundaries of Oarolina 
and Florida, and the feeling against Spain ran so high 
in England tbat the peaceful Sir Robert Walpole was at 
lengtii reluctantly compelled to make some hostile demon- 
strations. 

The position was more important than* at first sight, it 
might appear to be. It was far from merely involTing some 
commercial questions between Engknd and Spain. It was 
nothing less than the commencement of a struggle between 
the Ai^lo-Saxon race tnd the Latin nations to obtain a pre- 
dominance in the colonies, and the principal share of the 
commerce of the world. The Bourbon Courts of France and 
Spain had again approached each other and formed a league 
against the maritime and colonial power of Gh:eat Britun. 
In November, 1788, Philip Y. and Louis XY. had concluded, 
at the Escurial, a family compact, in which Philip dedaied 
his intention of depriving the^ English of their commercial 
privileges; while Louis promised to support him in that 
purpose by maintaining a fleet at Brest, and equipping 
as many privateers as possible. Articles in favour of 
French maritime commerce were agreed upon, and Louis 
engaged to procure the restoration of Gibraltar to Spain, 
even by resorting, if necessary, to force.^ In pmrsuanoe of 
this treaty, the French, after the dose of the war of the 
Polish succession, in 1735, devoted great attention to their 
navy; and the Count de Maurepas, who was to pursue 
the same policy forty years later with more success, made 
preparations for buiiiiing in the ports of Toulon and Brest 
twenty-six ships of the line and thirty of; an inferior 
class. Spain also had been activdy employed at Ferrol and 
Cadiz. 
con?«otion The English nation, or more propedy, perhaps, the com- 
P^^i739. mereial portion of it» had thus taken a juster view of its 
interests than the ministry. The warlike demonstrations made 
by Walpole^ however, extorted from the Spanish Cabinet the 
<' Convention of the Pardo," January 14th, 1789. The King 
of Spain engaged to pay ^5,000 in satisfaction of the damages 

^ Treaty in CantiUo, Tratados de Paz, ap. Banker Preu89. Oesch. 
B. IL S. 170. Ranks is of opinion that had Itahon {Hiit, of England, 
eh. xz.) and Bancroft (J9tM. of Amerieat eh. xxiv.) been aeqnahitea 
with the oontentB of this treafy, they wonld have modified their judg- 
ment respeeting the objeets-of the war. 
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claimed hj English merobaats; but, co the other hancU he 
denumded from the South Sea Oompanj, whidi traded uader 
the .^Meti#o,X68»000 for hia share of the profits of the trade, 
and for dnties on negroes imported. If this snm were not 
shortly paid, he res^red the ri^^t to suspend the AsieiUOf 
and he dedared that the Conrention entcmd into was not 
▼alidezoept sabjecttothisdedaifttion. WalppleendeaTonied 
to persnade the Ens^iah Parliament to accept these terms, 
which were hit and adequate, but the popular disoontent, 
stirred up bj an unscrupuloos Opposition, ran so high that 
he found himself ecMnpelied to make preparations for war. A 
treaty of subsidies was concluded with I>enmark, March &&th, 
b J which that Power engaged to luep on foot an army <tf 
6,000 men, for three years, at the rate of thirty crowns lor 
each f oot-floldier, and forty-fiye crowns for each horse-s<^dier, 
besides an annual subsidy of 250,000 crowns. ABritishfleet 
was sent to Oibraltar — a proceeding which greatly irritated 
the Spaniards. Philq) Y. complaiiled of it as an insult, and 
announced to Mr. Keene, the British Minister at Madrid, his 
detOTmination to revoke the ilMsnio, and to seize the effects 
of the South Sea Company in satisfaction of his demands. 
This declaration brot^t matters to a erisia. The English wwIm- 
Qovemment demanded the immediate execution of the Con- £|Si^|^^' 
▼ention of the Pardo, the acknowledgment of the British Spain, nav. 
claims in aeor;|;ia and Carolina, and the unequiYocal renun- 
ciation of the rights of search. Spain rq[iUed by a manifesto 
and declaration of war, which was followed by another on the 
part of England, November 9th. Letters of reprisal had been 
previously issued, by which, at the outset* the Knglish appear 
to have been the greatest sufferers. During the first wee 
montiis of the war the Spanish privateers made forty-seven 
prises, valoed at ^£284,000.' All Ens^ merchandise was 
prohibited in Spain on the penalty of death, so that many 
neutral vessels arriving at Cadia eould not discharge their 
cargoes. Moanwhile Admiral Yemon, setting sail with the 
English fleet from Jamaica, captured Porto Bello, on the 
Isthmus of Darien, December lst--aa ej^ioit for which he 
received tiie thanks of both Biouaes of Parliament. Ks 
attempt on Carthagena, in the spring of 1741, proved, how- 
ever, a complete bulure throi^^ his dissensiwis, it is said, 

^ Ccen, 8pan4ih Bomrbong^ veL iH p^ 8IS. 
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with 0«neril Wentwordi, the oommaader of the knd fovoes. 
A Bouacbron* tinder Commodore Anaon, deqwtohed to the 
Soudi Sea for the purpose of umoying the Bpukh eekmieB of 
Peni and Chili, destroyed the PentTiaii tofwn of Paita» and 
made seTsral prises; the most important of ivhich was one cf 
the great S^Minidi galleons tnduig between Acapuleo and 
Manuk, having a huge treasmie on board. It was on this 
oeeasion l^t Anson drenmnaYigated the globe, having sailed 
frcmi England in 1740, and returned to Spitlwad in 1744.^ 
Meanwhile Frsnee, at the demand of Bpam» had begtm to 
arm and eqnip her fleets, though proterting her paiafie in- 
tentions. 
Death of Scarodj had the war broken oot between England and 

^^^^^ ^ Spain when the Emperor Charles VI. died, October 2eih, 
1740, soon after completing his fiftjr.fift^ year. He waa the 
last male of the Honse of Habsbm*g, which had filled the 
Imperial throne daring three centuries without intemmtion. 
Hia eldeat daughter, llaria Theresa, had been appointea heir 
to the Aostrian dominions by the Pragmatic Sanction, which 
instrament had been goarainteed by most of the Eixropean 
Powers, and she assumed the gotemment with the title of 
ifaria Quean of Hungary and Bohemiai Maria Theresa was now in 
'^ her twenty-fonrth year, handsome, with winning mannera. 

She had married, in 1786, the OrandDnke of Toacany, FranoiB 
of Lorraine, the man of her choice, by whom ahe already had 
a son and hmr, the Archduke Joseph. Charles YI*, in the 
forlorn hope that he might still hare male iaane, had neglected 
to procure the Soman Crown for his son^in-Iaw, and Ae Im- 
penal dignity conseouently remained in abeyance till a new 
Emperor should be elected. After Charlea'a death, therefore, 
the Austrian dominions figured only as one among the 
numerous German States, and even with less conaidenition 
than might be due to their extent, from tbe cireamstance 
that Mana Theresa's pretensions to inherit them might soon 
be called in question. Eugene Imd counselled Charles to have 
in readiness 300,000 men, as a better security for his daughter'a 
succession than «^ parchment sanctions; but the Emperor 
had 1^ the armv in a bad state, while the flnancea were ex- 
Ousted 1^ the late wars, and by his love for magniflcenoa 
and art. The abuae of the ImperxEJ revenue had beoa enorm* 

^ See Aaaan's Vp^mgt ramd the Worid,hj Walter. 
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008. One <d Maria ThereM^s Bnt cares wbb to put a itop to 
tbie ertmTagance.^ 

The annomioemeBt of Maria Theresa's aoeession to the OpooMxm 
Austriaa doiainions was answered by Rn^ami, Bossia, Prossia, ^eralk 
and the Dutch States with assurances of friendship and 
good will. France retoraed an evasive answer; the Elector 
Charles Albert of Bayaria rafosed to adaiewledge the Queen 
of Hungary before his pretensions to the Austrian Succession 
were exanunad and decided. These he founded not on his 
haying married a daughter of Joseph L — a claim which would 
have been barred not only by the renunciation of that Arch- 
duchess, but also by the superior title of her elder sister, the 
Queen of Poland. He appealed to two ancient instruments — 
l^e manriage contiact between Albert Y . Duto of Bavaria and 
Anne, daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand I., and io the 
testament of the same Monarch ; and he contended that by 
these two deeds the Austrian Succession was assured to Anne 
and her descendants in default of maie heirs, the issue of the 
Archdukes, her brothers. Maria Theresa, however, haviag 
called together the foreign ministers at her Court, caused the 
testament to be laid before them ; when it appeared that it 
spoke not of the extinction of the nude issue of Ferdinand's 
sons, bat of their legitimate issue.^ In fact, it was intended 
only to secure the Archduchess Anne against the pretensions 
of the Spanish branch of the House of Habsbmrg, and, after 
the extinction of that branch, had no longer any meaning ; 
for, if the female issue of the Habsburg fuoiily was to have 
claims to the Austrian Monardiy, the daugkter of the last 
male was the natural heiress. The Bavarian ambassador, 
however, was not satisfied. He narrowly scmtinixed the 
document, in hope of finding an erasure ; and having failed 
in that search, he boldly contended that, according to the 
context^ the expression " legitimate heirs " could mean only 

^ The IMlowiog artides may serve by way of speeimen of ahufles 
in tha Boyal houwhold. In the butler's xeekoning, aik qaarts ol wine 
were set down dsily for each Coiirt lady ; for the widowed Bmpress 
Amelia, wife of Josei^ I., twelve quarts ol Hanaansa wise evsry 
evening, as a 8M^firu$Jky or sleeping potien; mr the Emperor* 
paifoti^ every year, two pipes of Tokay, to soak tiieir bread, and 
flfte» kiifAerhTia of Anstrian wine for tkeir batlu In the kitchen 
^eOO floiitts were set down yearly for paisley 1 G^eeh. und I^aimt 
MaHa Tketeaku, 9p. Mensel, B. v. S. flTO Anm. 

a The docoments are in Bonawt, Aeiet ei Mim, t xiv. xv. 
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male heirs. ButihemdigiiatbnagMiistUmatYieiiafthaThig 
grown to a high pitch, he foimd it prudent quietly to leare 
tiie city. The diapute* however* between the two Oonrts was 
continued in roluminous. unreadable documents, now almost 
foKOtten. 

The first blow struck against the Queen of Hun»T]|r came 
not, howerer, from any of the claimants of her idberitaiice, 
but from a monarch who had recognized her risht. This 
was Frederick n., the young King of Prussia, who, taking 
advantage of the death of the Tsarina Anna, in the middle of 
December, 1740, entered the Austrian province of Silesia with 
80,000 men. 
rndmiA Frederick's father, Frederick William I. of Pirussia, had 
^S^^: died on May Slst, 1740, about five months before the Emperor 
oj^n. of Charles YL This second King of the House of HohensoUem 
^ '' disposed of the lives and property of his subjects as artntBaiily 
as any Oriental despot ; yet the simplicity of his life offered 
a favourable contrast to the profli^ftcy and luxury of many 
of the German Princes of that age, and he had a strong 
and determined will, and was, on the whole, so far as his 
ignorance, prejudices, and irascible temper would permit, a 
well.meaning man. His very faults, however, served to pre- 
pare his son's greatness. His avarice and meanness had 
enabled him to leave a full treasury ; his military tastes, yet 
unwarlike chaiacter, had prompted him to get together a 
huge and weU-appointed army, which, from his avoidance of 
war, descended undiminishea to his son. It may even be 
suspected that his bigotry and narrow-mindedness were among 
the chief causes whidi, by virtue of their repulstveness, i«x>- 
duced the opposite qualities in Frederick. The mukural temper, 
as well as defective education of Frederick William, whose 
chief pleasure lay in attending his evening dub, or " Tobacco 
Ptarliunent,*' led him to hate and' despise all learning and 

^ llsilath, Ge$^ des ^Mr. Kaiter&taaU, R v. a 9 ; of . Msnsel, 
Neuere Ckseh. der Deuttehen, B. v. S. 290. The stcfy, however, is 
not quite dear. Anne's marriage contract in 1546 is ssid to have 
varied from the will. See Ohlenflchlager, GeieA. «Kw /nforrMitiMM, 
B. L S. 46-2M ; Sinmpf, B(Uem$ pelit. Geteh., an. Stensel, B. iv. & 
70 1 It is haidly possibla however, that Ferdinaad sfaoold have 
contemplated a wflftd iraad. He left three Intimate sons, and it 
most have been a matter of indiffeieDce to him whetiier, at a remote 
period, the Anstriaa dominions should be enjoyed by thsir female 
posterity or by that of his danghter Anne. 
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aeeomplisliiiienis ; and lieiioe» in the plan which he dmlhedl 
out for his son's edncationt he had expressly exdnded the 
study of the Latin language, of Ghreek and JSonuui histccj, 
and many other subjects neoessarj to foim a liberal mind. 
But the only effect of this prohibition on the aetiTe and 
inquiring mind ot Frederick was to make him pursue the 
forbidden studies with tenfold ardour» and to give to the 
acquiatti<m of them all the rdish of a st<den enjoyment.^ The 
conduct of Peter the Great and Frederick William I. towards 
their sons forms a striking parallel* though in an inrerse sense. 
The harshness and brutsJify of both these SoTereigns caused 
their heirs mparent to fly ; Alexis ultimately met his death 
from his fother^s hands, and Frederick only narrowly escaped 
the same &te. But Peter's hatred of his son sprang from 
the tatter's desire to return to the old Bussian barlwrism ; 
while that of the Plrussian Sing was excited by Frederick's 
love of modem ciriliaation and art. Frederick William's 
bigoted Calrinistic tenets, the long prayers which he inflicted 
on his household, the tedious catecmrings which his son had 
to endure &om Nolten and other dirines, instead of inspiring 
Frederick with a lore of religion, drore him to the opposite 
extreme ; a natural turn for scepticism made him a disciple 
of Bayle and Yoltaire. Bvan the arbitrary and absolute prm- 
dples of lus father in matters of goremment and police found 
no lympathy, so far at least as speculation is concerned, in 
the breast of Frederick 11. If Louis XTV. had his maxim, 
L*iM e*e9i mot, Frederick William asserted with equal force, 
if not eiegance, " Ich stabilirediejSotM^eiwtfisl^wieeinennKiftsr 
Ton Bronae."* His son, on the contraiy, at all erents in 
theory » considered a king to be only the serrant of his people; 
and one of his first announcements, on ascending the tbrone^ 
was that he had no interests distinct from those of his sub- 
jects. He immediately abolished all distinctions and dril 
disabilities founded on rdigion, and mitigated the rigour of 
the criminal law, which, under his fitthe^s reign, hj^ been 

^ The Ismily histoiT of the Prussian Court, whieh osanot be en- 
tered into here, will be fooad amasingly nsnated in Carlyle's 
FredeHek ^ Oreai. See also the Mim4rires id Flederiok's suter, 
Wflhehniaa, Blargrariae of Bairenth t Ftinrter'B Friednth WUhOm, 
B. L, etc. 

* "I establish the sovereignty like a roek of bnmse." Ffiistsr's 
Friedfieh WitKelm /. fi. L Urkimdenbaeh, 8. fiO. 
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adnunitteved with gveat eraelty, xiot to say mjwliee.^ He 
alio aboliahed many of the burberitiei pnMtiBed under the 
name of nilitaary ditcipliiie, and in the lecniiting servioe. 
ThePnu- The care, however, which Frederick WiUiam had beitowed 
daaarmy. ^j^ ^^ ^^ prored of the greatoit benefit to his saocener 
and to the Proisian nation. The great Northern War, iriiid^ 
had thraatened to sweep Frederidc William into its vortex 
at the oommeneement of his reign, the augmentation of the 
power of his neighbours by the aooession of the Elector of 
Hanover to the throne of Qreat Britain, and of the Eleetor of 
Saxony to that of Poland, as well as the growth of Russia into 
a large military Power, had compelled lum to keep up a oon- 
sideraUe army. Under the care of Prince Leopold of DessaUt 
who had distinguished himself in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, the Prussian infantry were trained to the height 
of disdnline. The system, indeed, was excessively severe, but 
its resait was to make the Prussian anny act with the precision 
of a machine. Yauban had alreadv uiuted the pike and the 
musket into one arm by affixing the bavonet, and about the 
same time the old inconvenient match4ock, or musket fired 
with a match, had been exchanged for a fusil, or musket with 
flint and steeL The weapon of tiie infantry soldier had thus 
been rendered what it continued to be down to a recent date. 
Onie Prince of Anhalt-Dessau improved the infantry drill, or 
tactics, by reducing the depth ox the line from six men to 
three, thus increasing the extent and vivacity of the fire; and 
especially by introducing the cadenoed step, the secret of the 
firmness and swiftneas A the Soman legions. From inoming 
to night the Pmssian soldiers were engaged in this and other 
malitaiy exercises.* All thiswascombi^dwith smaller matters 
of bright coat-buttons and spotless gaiters, which were en- 

^ Fiedsriek William was aceostcmed to confisoate the estates cf his 
sabjeotoy and evso their livet, hj aQfawling his jndgmsata on the 
margiB of the reports aad decrees of his ministen. On one occasion 
he condemned a lax-collector, who had been sentenced to four years' 
imprisonment for a deficiency of 4.000 dollars in his acoonnts, to be 
hanged. Alter the poor man had been ezeonted, it was discovered 
that smne fake smns had been posted to his debit. Some bass of 
money were also foaad, aad it appeared evident that he had haia no 
inten&mtocomniitawillal frand/ Bttsching's Bstlrttf^e sMr JMsn^- 
geteh denkwwrdiger Personen, ap. Mensel, B. v. 8. 292. 

* Vainhagen von Bnse, JVstiMtsc^ Biogrti^i$^ Denkmale, B. ii. 
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lofoed M rigidfy m the more importout ; and those deficient 
in Aem were subjected to the most iiomerafal floggixi^ But 
the jonng king knew how to adeot what wm uBefnl in the 
ajrctom, and to reject what was snperflnoos ; and the result, 
M shown in his firat battle, was rery surprising. 

One of Frederick the Oieat's first measures was to increase views of 
the eff ectiye force of his ann j by several regunents ; but at ^lor^. 
the same time he disbanded tiie three battalions of gigantic 
grenadiers, the collecting and exercising ci which had been his 
&thi^8 diief delight. Thus, having a wdl«filled treasury 
and a large and well*disciplined army, all the means of ac- 
quiring what is commonly called glory were at the young 
King's disjposal ; and he candidly tdb us that he resolved to 
use them cor that puipose, whidi he considered essential to 
the proqwrity of his reign.^ It was, he thought, an enterprise 
reserved for him to put an end to the curious constitution of 
his State, and to determine whether it should be an electorate 
or a kingdom.' Frederick IKllliam, towards the end of his 
reign, had thou^t himself deceived in tiie matter of the 
duchies of Berg and Bavenstein by the Bmperor ; a coldness 
had sprung up between the two Courts ; but the late Eing 
does not seem to have conceived any project of rerengew He 
appears to have felt his own incapacity for entering into a 
war; but, pointing to the Crown Prince, he exclaimed with a 
{»rophetic bitterness to General Orumkow: — ''There stands 
one who will avenge me!."' He little imagined^perixaps, how 
soon his prophecy would be realised. Tet he had evidently 
discovered, under those qualities which had once excited his 
indignation and contempt, the superior genius of his son, 

Frederick the Oreat himself, soon after his accession, had ^^^^ 
focmd cause to complain of Charles YI.'s conduct towaids ^''^^^' 

1 Bee his letter to Jordan, MarehSiiL 1741: "Men ige, le Isudes 
paaeioiiB, le d^nr de la gloire, la cnrioaite ntoie, poor ne se rien cscher, 
enfin nn instanct secret m'ont arradi^ k la douceur da repoB que ie 
gontoig ; et la satis&Mition de voir men nom dans leB gazettes, et ensnile 
dans rhistoire, m'a s^duit.'* Frederick seems to have made the same 
candid confession of hismotivee in the first draft of Iris ffuL de num 
Temp$9 but the passage was stmek out by Voltaire in hisrerision of 
the text« See that writer's MHnairM on his connection with Frederick, 
quoted hy Meniel, B. ▼* S. 202. 

* HUt. de man Tempe, eh. i. 

* Seekendorf, JaumeU Seont^ p. 119, ap. SteDjnl, (7eM&. deg^Ptew- 
suchen Stoats, B. iii. 8. 671. 
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him m a dispate which he had had with the Bishop of lo^pe. 
It was a long while before he would admit to an andienoe 
the Imperial eoLYoy, sent tooongiatokte him on his aooeseion ; 
and when he at length leoeiyed him, he intimated that he per- 
ceiyed in this small affadr what he had to eraect in more im- 
portant matters from the friendship of the Conrt of Vienna.^ 
He was l^ms confirmed in his other's opinion that it was a 
fixed maxim with the House of Austria rather to retaid than 
advance the progress ci the House of Brandenbmg. The sub- 
ject of the Duchy of Berg formed another grievance. By a 
secret treatr concluded with Charles VI. at Berlin, Becem- 
her 28rd, 1728, Fredwick William had again promised to 
guanntee the Pragmatic Sanction,' provided the Emperor 
procured for him the Duchy of Berg and county of Bavenstein, 
m case of the extinction of male heirs <^ the House of Neu« 
burg ; but in contravention of this agreement, the Emperor 
had entered into a treaty with France, January 13th, 1789, 
by which it was arranged that the Duchies of Berg and Julich 
should be assigned to the SuLsbach branch of die Neuburg 
&mily, and guaranteed against the attempts of Prussia.' 
Had Charles VI. lived, however, Frederick s attempt upon 
Silesia would most likdy have been indefinitely adjourned 
He had made some preparations for obtaining possession of 
the Duchy <^ Berg, and would probably have expended his 
militaiy ardour in that direction had not the unexpected 
death of the Emperor opened out to him a more promising 
field of enterprise. 
FtttdAriok Frederick's invasion of Silesia astonished all Europe, and 
SK^y none more than Queen Maria Theresa, to whom he had given 
the strongest assurances of friendship. These, indeed, he 
reiterated after he had entered her territories with his army. 
He declared to her and to all foreign courts that his only ob- 
ject in invading Silesia, on which he had some ancient claims, 
was to preserve it from being seized by those who had preten- 
sions to the Austrian succession. At the same time ne pro- 

^ Stenael, GiBtch. du Pretm. StaaUy Th. iv. S. 00 f. 

> The Tieaty of Wnateriiaiuen, October 12th, 1737, which had also 
contained a provision to this effect, had never been ezecated. 

' Neither the Treaty of 1728 nor 1780 is paUished, bat the facte 
here stated are taken by Garden {HiH. dea TraiUs, t. iiL p. 251) from 
Dohm, UaiMr den deyticken FurtUnbund^ p. 70, who had the tieati«e 
nnder his eyes. 
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posed to the Hungarian Qneen, in return for the oeBsion of 
all Silesia, a close alliance with himself, in eonjnnction with 
the Maritime Powers and Russia, his assistance in i^holding 
the Pragmatic Sanction, his vote for her husband as iimperor, 
and an advance of two million dollars*^ The high-spirited 
Queen, who was naturally indignant at Frederick^B conduct, 
rejected these proposals with contempt. Frederick now began to 
bargain. He told Maria Theresa that he should be content witi^ 
part of Silesia ; and he now first brought forward in a distinct Prusiui 
shape his asserted claims upon that province. They related 
to the Sileeian Duchies of Jagemdorf , Idegnitz, Brieg and 
Wohlau, and the Lordships of Beuthen and Oderberg. The 
Margrave John Oeorge, a younger son of the House of Bran- 
denburg, had held Jagemdorf, ^uthen, and Oderberg, which 
belonged to that house, in apcmage, at tiie time of the Thirty 
Tear^ War; but, on his talong up arms against the Emperor 
Ferdinand IL in favour of the Palatine Fraderick, the winter 
King of Bohemia, these pos s essions had been confiscated. But 
it was contended that, admitting John Qeorse to have been 
guilty, his &ult could not annul the rights of his minor son, 
still less those of the Electoral House of Brandenburg, in 
which all alienation of its States was forbidden by family 
compacts. Liegnits, Brieg, and Wohlau were dahned in virtue 
of a treatyof confraternity and succession ^ between the Elector 
Joachim n. and Duke Frederick IL of Liegnits in 1587, but 
declared invalid by the Emperor Ferdinand I. Oli the deaths 
in 1675, of the last Duke of Li^^ts, of the Polish Piast 
fiunily, these Duchies had been claimed by Frederick William, 
the Oreat Elector of Brandenburg. The Emperor Leopold 
had, however, persuaded the Elector to abandon his preten- 
sions to them, as well as to Jagemdorf ; and by a treaty con- 
cluded in 1686 Frederick William had ceded his claims in 
consideration of receiving the Silesian Circle of Schwiebua 
By an understandi^ with the Electoral Prince, Fied^ck, 
the successor of the Ghreat Elector, Leopold, had retained these 
possessions in 1694 on payment of 225,000 gulden, and on 
assigning to Fredmck the reversicm to the principality of 

^ Menael, Neuere Oueh. der deuUehen, B. v. S. 290. 

* Such treaties were oommon in that age among German Princes. 
Thus in tiie same year we find a renewal of a treaty of asimilar natnre 
between the Houses of Baxony, Brandenburg^ and Hesse. FMSoL 
vol. ii. p. 150. 
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Ea4it FridslaAd and the ooimties of Limburg and &^>6ekfeld in 
FRuiooiuay together with some other privileges/ 

Such was tbd nature of the chdiiisaayanoed bj Frederick n. 
He seems not to hav^ laid any stress upon them himself. 
They were the pretence, not the cause, of his invasion, and 
had thej not existed, some other pzetext for mnVing ^i^ar 
would have been discovered. That he was not serious in 
asserting them appears from his own moutii ; since he tells 
us in his History^ tiiat in the first months of 1741 he would 
have been content to accept the duchy of Glogau, or that 
district of Silesia which lies nearest to the Prussian borders. 
But in strange contrast, with the speculative theories he had 
laid down in his studies at BheLosberg and in his ^n^Jfoc* 
hiaoel, Frederick had now adopted, as an avowed principle 
of action, that system of lax nolitical morality which most 
other Princes were content tacitly to follow in practice. 
Frederick's Maria Theresa, who had determined not to begin her reign 
j^enie- y^j dismembering her dominions, and who had then no con- 
ception of the part which France was preparing to play against 
her, again gave Frederick's proposals a flat refusal. She accom- 
panied it with the somewhat contemptuous promise that if 
he would retire he should be f oi^ven, and no damages insisted 
on. Frederick meanwhile had pushed on his conquests in 
^^^^ Silesia. They were facilitated by the want of preparation on 
the part of the Austrians, and by the temper of the Protestant 
inhabitants, who, in many places welcomed the Prussians as 
deliverers. By the end of January, 1741, all Silesia, with the 
exception of Ologau, Brieg, and a few other places, had been 
overrun almost without opposition. As the season prevented 
further operations, Frederick returned for a while to Berlin. 
In March he again appeared at the head of his army. Ologau 
was taken on tike 9th of that month; hence he proceeded to 
form a Tunction with Field-Marshal Schwerin, whom he had 
left in occupation of the southern parts of Silesia; and ignorant 
of the motions of the Austrians, who had at length assembled 
in force, he marched upon Jagemdorf, on the frontiers of 
Moravia, pushing on some of his divisions towards Troppau. 
Meanwhile Neipperg, the unf ortimate commander of the Aus- 
trians at the VeiBtice of Belgrade, yet no bad general; who had 

^ See Menael, Nmure Oueh. der Deuiachen, B. iv. 8. 484 Anm. 
* Higi. de iMn 2Vmftf, oh. i. (Liskenne et Sauvaa, Bihliath. Hut. 
t. V. p. 53). 
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been releaied from prison on the aooewon of Mftria Theresa, 
WHS advancing from Moravia bj waj of Freudenthal, at the 
head of 15»()00 men, threatening to cut Frederick's line of 
operation by crossing the mountains towards Ziegenhals and 
Neisse, and boasting that he would send the joung King back 
to Berlin, to Apollo and the Moses, At the same time another 
body of Austri^u was menadng the Prussians between Jagern- 
dorf and Troppau, and a third, under General Lentulus, W90 
pressing forvwds from Olatz. The Prussians were now com- 
pelled to retreat, while the Austrians pushed on towards 
Ohlau, the chief Prussian depdt, and encamped about five 
miles beyond Brieg, at MoUwitz and the neighbouring villages. 

Neipperg's plan of operations was well conceived, but he Battle of 
was too dow in executing it. By advancing to Ohlau, he j[74}|^^' 
might have seized all the Prussian artillezy and stores. His 
march, however, had cut off the Eii>g's communications with 
Lower Silesia* and Frederick found it necessary to risk a battle. 
With this view he advanced by Michelau and Ldwen to the 
village of Pogarell, about six miles from MoUwitz. Here he 
gave his weaned troops a day's rest, and on the 10th of April, 
marched in four columns to attack the enemy. In infantry 
and artilleiy he was much superior to the Austrians, having 
16,000 foot against their 11,000, and 60 guns against 18; but 
his cavalry consisted of little more than 3,000 men, while the 
Austrians had 8,000. This explains the course of the battle. 
33ie Prussian cavalry were routed at the first charge; the 
battle^ seemed lost; Frederick, at the earnest entreaty of 
Marshal Schwerin, fled with all q>eed towards Lowen, escorted 
by a squadron of cavalry ; thence he pushed on to Oppeln, 
whidh he reached at night. That plaoe had been occupied by 
the Austrian hussars, and his demand for admittance m^ 
answeared 1^ a shower of musket-bsUs. Frederick now rode 
back in all haste to Lowen, where he arrived in mi exhausted 
state, having accomplished between fifty and sixty miles in 
the day. (Si the following morning he was surprised by the 
intelligenee that his troops had gamed the BAvnat ov M0i.l1- 
WTtz I This result was owing to the exeelleot diiU of the 
Prussian infuatiy, the {weoisum of their manceuvveff, the 
rapidity of their are.^ Frederick now rejoined his army, |iot 
without) soane feelings of shame at hi0 premature flight and 

^ Tli^aiefialdtohave4tttversdfiveveUiyRtoeMioltheA«stiiaiis. 

IV. s 
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of anger agaiiut Schwerin, the adviser of it, whom he is said 
never to have forgiven. He neglected, however, to pnrsae his 
victory, and instead of attacking the Austrians, who were re- 
treatinff in disorder within a few miles of him, remained 
npwar^B of six weeks inactive in his camp at Mollwitz. 
ite effects. It must be confessed that Frederick's first appearance against 
the young and beantiful Queen of Hungary does not show his 
military qualities in an^veiy&vourable light. His enterprise, 
however, chiefly from its sudden and unexpected nature, was 
attended witii substantial success. Though not appaientiy 
veiy decisive, the victory of Mollwits was followed by more 
important results than perhaps any other battle of the 
eighteenth century. To Frederick himself it assured the 
possession of Lower Silesia and the capture of Brieg, while it 
established the hitherto equivocal reputation of the Prussian 
tio<^. But its effect on the policy of Europe was infinitely 
of more importance, by calling mto action those Powers whicn 
had postponed their schemes till they should have learnt the 
issue of Frederick's attempt 
Mk^of We have seen that G^Mdn and England were already at war, 

^^"^ that France was preparing to aid the former Power, and that 

she had given but equivocal assurances to Maria Theresa, 
while England was hearty in her support. Among so many 
claimants, in whole or in part, to tne Queen of Hungary's 
dominions — ^the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, the Ein^ 
of Prussia, Spain, and Sardinia, besides other minor pre- 
tenders ^— were provided all the elements of a great European 
conflagration ; and France considered it her interest to apply 
the torch. It seemed a favourable opportunity to revive the 
schemes of Henry IV. and Bichelieu against the House of 
Austria^ to despoil it of a great part of its possessions, and to 
reduce it to the ccmdition of a second-rate Power, so that, on 
the Oontinent, France might rule without controL Cardinal 
Fleury, indeed, now eighty-five years of age, wanted only to 
enjoy repose, and to respect the guarantee which France had 
given to the Pragmatic Sanction ; but he was overborne by 
the war party. At the head of this stood Marshal Belle-Ide, 
a grandson of Fouqufit. Belle-Isle saw in the affurs of Austria 
a favourable opportunity to oppose, and perhaps overturn, 
Fleuiy, and to display his own diplomatie aoid military 

' 8iHliastheDukesllAzembooig,theHoossof W«rtsmbsi!g,etc 
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talents. Through the inflnenoe of Madame de Yintimille, 
one of Louis XV/s mistresses, he obtained the appointment 
of French minister plenipotentiary at the Electonu Diet to be 
held at Frankfurt, as well as to the Courts of all the Oerman 
Princes. Thus armed with the power of mischief, he set off 
in the spring of 1741 on his mission into Qermanj. 

France, the ancient ally of the House of Wittelsbach, had Png<MMd 
by seyeral treaties between 1714 and 1738, promised her sdd gJ^SS? ^ 
to the Elector of Bavaria, in his claims to the Austrian sue- ^iu teni- 
cession, in case of the extinction of heirs male in the House 
of Austria ; ^ but these treaties had been superseded by that 
of Vienna, guaranteeing the Pragmatic Sanction, signed 
November 18th, 1788. France, howerer, remained free to 
support the election of Charles Albert as Emperor ; but that 
would not have suited her views without also investing him 
with part of the spoils of Austria.* The French Cabinet had 
therefore projected a partition of the Austrian dominions in 
the following manner: — Bavaria was to have Bohemia, Upper 
Austria, Tyrol, and the Breisgau ; to the Elector of Saxony 
was to be assigned Moravia with Upper Silesia, with the royal 
title ; to Prussia, Lower Silesia ; to Spain, Austrian Lombardy ; 
while to Maria Theresa were to be left the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary, the Lower Netherlands, Austria, Styria, Uarinthia, and 
Camiola.' 

Belle-Isle's mission was a successful one. After visiting Negotia- 
the ecclesiastical Electors andprocuring their votes for Charles ^tue. 
Albert, he proceeded to the ^ng of Prussians campat Moll- 
witz, where he arrived towards the end of April. The camp 
was soon filled with the ambassadors of other Fowers, an:4ous 
to gain the support of Frederick in the great conteiBt which 
impended. In spite of the ardent popular feeling in England 

^ Garden, TraiUs, t. iii p. 255. 

* " Ponvait^n appnyer sa candidature k Pempiie sans appnver aes 
antres pr^tentionB, an moins dans la limits B^oeesaiie pour loi ao&ner 
les moyens de sontenir la digmit^ imp^oriale?"— Martin, Hitt de 
France^ t. xv. p. 231. That is, bavinff undertaken to make a beggar 
an Emperor, Bomebody must be robbea to fit him ont. 

' Ga^en, Hisi. du TraUSs^ t. iii p. 2(^7. In this partition noOdng 
seems to be reserved lor France; bat aoeording to Sefalosaer, OmcA. 
i2ef la VoJMiMMfoHlf, Th. ii & 24, the Elector, ss Emperor, was never 
to demand back tiie towns and provinoes which she posseesed on the 
Rhine, nor v^at she might wmwt tn iM Netherlanat. Of. Mensel, 
B. v. 8. 294. 
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in foyour of Maria Theresa, it was perceiTed that, after his 
Tictory at Mollwitz, it would be neceflsary to make some con- 
oessiong to the Eing of Profeia ; and Lord Hyndf ord, the 
Eiu^ti ambaaaador at the Court of Yienna^ waa ijutructed 
by Walpole to conciliate him at the smallegt sacrifice posaible 
on the part of Austria. Frederick himself was not much in- 
dined to weaken Austria for the benefit of French poliqr, and 
still less to become himself dependent on France. Nor had 
he any inclination to work for Saxony and Bavaria. His sole 
wish was to secure tiie greatest possible portion of Silesia, in 
whatever way that obiect might be best accomplished. But 
the high tone assumed by the Queen of Hungary, who insisted 
that uie English and Butch ambassadors should require 
Frederick to evacaate Silesia, put an end to all negotiation in 
that <]^uarter. Neither Maria Theresa nor her minister, Bar- 
tenstein, could believe that France had any serious intention 
of making war upon her, and she refused to listen to the 
moderate sacrifices proposed by England. All that she could 
be prevailed ujpon to offer was, to place Schwiebus, Grunbei^, 
and Glogau, for a certain time, as pledges in the hands of 
Frederick. 

^d The Eing of Prussia was thus, almost of necessity, thrown 

'^^^^^ into the himds of France. As the price of his alliance, how- 
ever, he stipulated that France should bring two large armies 
into the fidd ^ that she should stir up SwMen to attack and 
hamper Bussia ; and that she should induce Augustus, the 
Elector of Saxony and Eing of Poland, to join the league.^ 
For this last purpose, Belle-Isle proceeded to the Court of 
Dresden. The conduct of Augustus, who was entirely governed 
by his intriguing minister Count Bruhl, had been wavering 
and equivom. The Queen of Hungary had at first counted 
upon his friendship, and the guarantee which he had given ; 
but when, in spite of the Elector's warning to the contrary, 
as one of the Vicars of the Empire during the interregnum, 
Frederick invaded Silesia, Augustus, insteiul of remonstrating, 
displaced a wish to profit by the occasion at the expense of 
Austria. Maria Theresa had, therefore, found it necessary to 
propitiate him with the prospect of obtaining the duchy of 
fluony. Orowen, which would connect Saxony with Poland; and he 
bad then entered into an alliaace with her for the maintenance 

^ Stomtel, B. iv. S. 197 ff. 
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of the Pragmatic Senction. KeTerfcheless, he cloiineci for his 
son the exerdfle of the electonJ rote of Bohemia, on the 
ground that it ootdd not be giyen by a female ; and he took 
it Terj ill when Maria Theresa, to evade this objection, made 
her husband oo-Begent, and transferred the Tote to Um.^ 
This afterwards served the Elector as a pretext for joining 
the Queen's enemies, when he saw her placed in a critical 
situation through the inteirference of France, to whose policy 
he was won by the visit of Belle-Isle, and the prospect held 
out to him by the Marshal of obtaining Moravia.^ 

From Dresden, Belle-Isle had proceeded to Munich, where, coautioii 
towards the end of May, 1741, he had assisted at the con- *^SSat 
clusionof a treaty between Spain and Bavaria, at the palace of AlSSb. 
Nymphenburg.' The King of Spain pretended to the langdoms 
of Hungary and Bohemia, by virtue of a convention between 
Philip in. of Spain and Ferdinand, Archduke of Oratz. By 
this instrument JPhilip had ceded to the Archduke, his cousin, 
his claims to Hungary and Bohemia through his mother, 
Anne, daughter of Maximilian 11., reserving, however, the 
rights of Ms descendants, in case of the extinction of Fer- 
dinand's male heirs/ The Court of Spain was not, however, 
serious in advancing these antiquated pretensions, which, in- 
deed, clashed with those of Bavaria, its new ally. Its only Headed by 
aim was to find some pretext, no matter what, to procure for ^^^'^ 
tiie Queen's second son, Don Philip, lately married to a 
daughter of Louis XY., an establishment in Italy, at the ex- 
pense of Austria. Spain and Bavaria were to enjoy the 
Austrian spoils, according to the partition already indicated. 
France made no open declaration of war against Austria. 
She retained the appearance of supporting Bavaria with 
auxiliary troops and i3ioii^> ^ her ancient alj^, and by virtue 
of the faith of treaties. The King of Spain promis^ to pay 
the Elector 12,000 piastres a month for tiie maintenance of 
6,000 men.* 

The alliance between France, Spain, and Bavaria was soon 

^ Lebm und Character des Graf en von BriM m vertratdiehen Briefm 
entioarfm (1760), 8. 1S3 I. 

> Meiisel, & V. S. 1384. 

' The Treaty of Nymphenbiug has disappeared. It is probable ttiat 
France was not a party to it, bat merelyffoaranteed it. Garden, t. iii. 
p. 26i. France hid began to subsidize Bavaria some months before. 

^ Ronsset, t^ xv. p. o sgq. 

' N9uve»uSh^.aulAema, t L p. 721; ap. Stensel, B. iv. S» Ita 
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joined by other Powers. The King of Pnuaia aooeded to it 
through a treaty oondaded in the greatest secrecy with Franoe* 
June 5th. Franoe guaranteed to Frederick Lower Silesia and 
Breslau, and he, in return, renounced his daimfl to Berg in 
favour of the Palatine House of Sulzbach, favoured by France, 
and promised his vote for the Elector of Bavaria at the Im- 
pcnrial IMet.^ The King of Poland, as Elector of Saxony, the 
King of Sardinia, the Elector PiUatine, and the Elector of 
Cologne, also acceded to the league. Charles Emanuel, King 
of Sardjjua, renewed his pretensions to the Milanese, founded 
on the marriage contract of his great-fireat-giand&ther with 
the Infanta Catharine, daughter of Phiw n. of Spain." 
AnsMftaiid To this formidable coalition Maria Theresa could oppose 
^^^^^ oxdy a few allies. England she regarded as the surest of them. 
The English people espoused her cause with warmth ; but, 
while Walpole's administration lasted, little was done in her 
favour except in the way of diplomacy. Qeorge U., being in 
Qermany, had, indeed concluded with her a treaty called the 
AixxAKOK or Hakovsb (June 24th, 1741), by whidi he en- 
gaged to march 6,000 Danes and 6,000 Hessians to her succour, 
and to pay her within a year a subsidy of ^00,000.' The 
States-General, who at that period generally followed in the 
track of England, were also in alliance wiili her; but the aid 
of these two Powers was not for the first year or two of much 
service to her cause. The Pope (Clement XTT.) had testified 
ffreat joy at the birth of Mima Theresa's son, the Archduke 
Joseph ; he was ready to lend his spiritual assistance to the 
Queen^ and had in a measure made Frederick's invasion of 
Silesia an affair of the Church; yet he refused her the loan of a 
few hundred thousand crowns, and, by raising some pretensions 
to Pfeurma and Piacenza, even appeared to rank himself among 
Iniiri^ her enemies. A better prospect seemed to open on the side 
of Bussia. The Empress Anna had died a few days after 
Charles YI. (October 27th, 1740). Ivan, the heir presumptive 
to the throne, was an infant of two months, the son of Peter's 
great-niece, Anna,^ Princess of Mecklenburg, who, in 1789, 

' Ranke, Freuta. Geteh. B. ii S. 274 £D Fkuvan, Gaiden, and 
others, give the date of the treaty wrongly as July 5th. CI. Stenael, 
B. iv. S, 14S. 

* Rouflset, t. xvL p. 360. 

> Itoiel, Nmtere Qeaeh. der Deutaeken, B. v. S. 896. 

^ Anna was the daughter of Peter's nieoe Catharine Ivanowna, 
manied to the Duke of If ecklenbug in 1716. Her original Christian 
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had manned Anthony Ulric, Duke of BrnnswiGk-Beyern, the 
brother-in-kw of Frederick of Pnuna. After the deatti of 
the Empie88» her foyoorite, Bin>n» Bake of Ceurhuid* had 
seized the Begemr^, bat after a few weeks was oyerthrown by 
Munnioh and the Princess Anna (Noyember 20th)« Though 
Anna now became Begent, Munnich in reality enjoyed the 
sapreme power, till, towards the end of March, 1741, she 
dismissed him as too fayoorable to IVassia. The Begeni^ of 
Anna ksted till December 6th, 1741, when Peter the Qreat's 
daaghter, Elisabeth Petrowna, contriyed to oyerthrow her 
with the aid of only 200 priyate grenadiers, and became Em- 
press of Bossia. Frederick had secared the neutrality of 
Kussia during his inyasion of Silesia through Marshal Munnich, 
who detested the Austrians on account erf the Peace of Bel- 
grade ; but the Begent Anna had been gained for Maria 
Theresa's cause by the handsome Pole, Count Lynar, and had 
promised the Austrian ambassador. Count Botta, to support 
nis mistress's cause with 30,000, or 40,000 men. But the 
domestic troubles of the Muscoyite Court, and subsequently 
the war with Sweden, preyented the reiJisatiim of this 
promise. 

All being ready for action, the Elector of Bayaria entered imrMtonof 
the Austrian territories with his forces towards the end oi ^^■'*^* 
Jime, 1741, and being joined in August by a French army, 
" ■"* " ■ tstrik- 



he occupied Linz, the capital of Upper Austeia, without i 
ing a blow. Here he assumed the title of an Austrian arch- 
duke^ and reoeiyed the homage of the States. About the 
same time the King of Poland had set in motion an anny of 
20,000 men to march through Bohemia, and take possession 
of Morayia, his allotted portion. As the ground of his inya- 
sion, he proclaimed that Maria Theresa had yiolated the 
Pragmatic Sanction by appointing her husband co-Besent. 
He also published another manifesto, in which he asserted his 
wife's culms as wdl as his own to the Austrian inheritance. 
The former rested on the Act of Succession made by the 
Emperor Leopold in 1708, as abeady explained. In his own 
name he claimed the duchies ol Austria and Stjrria, as 
descended from the ancient Mannrayes of Meissen, who, on 
the extinction of the House of Sabenberg, in 1250, should 

name was Elisabeth Catharine Ghzistiiia, whieh she ehaaged to Anna 
on her oonversion to the Greek Chnreh in 1783. Le Fort, ap. HermaoB, 
€f€»eh. EMStlandSf B. iv. S. 683, Anm. 
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haTe reaped the Amrtrian snooesgion, but had been excluded 
from it bj the usurpation, first of Ottocar aind then of 
Bodolph of Habflburg. Augustus also complained that the 
House of Habsburg hsA never fulfilled its promise to procure 
him the succession of Julich and Cleres, nor compensated him 
for the damage done by the Swedes in Saxonj in 1706» which 
would not have happened had the Emperor fulfilled his treaty 
engagements* He also demanded large sums of money owing 
to him by the Court of Vienna.' 
captnra of The Queen of Hungaiy's chiei security lay in the jealousy 
§^g||[u^^ which her adversaries felt of one another, and the bad under- 
of HaDover, standing which consequently prevailed among them. The 
Elector of Bavaria, suspicious of the intentions of the King 
of Poland, instead of marching on Vienna from LinB, turned 
to the left and entered Bohemia. With the assistance of the 
Saxons, who were advancing from the norfch, Prague was 
captured, November 26th; and a few days afto, Charles 
Albert caused himself to be crowned Einff of Bohemia. 
Meanwhile a French army of more than 40,000 men, under 
Marshal MaiUebois, had entered Westphalia to observe the 
Butch, who were arming, and to threaten Hanover. Gteorge II. 
had got together a ^considerable force, and was preparing to 
enter Prussia; but the advance of the French, as well as the 
presence of a Russian army on the £3be, compelled him to 
abandon his purpose. CNi September 27th he concluded a 
treaty of neutrality, and promised to give his vote for the 
Elector of Bavaria as Emperor, At the same time, Maria 
Theresa was deprived of the aid which she had expected from 
Bustia, in consequence of Sweden, at the instigation of France, 
having declared war against that Power.* 
■itaiBidiMi ai ^^^ ^^^ V^ which France meant to play against her 
mSSk became at last but too plain, Maria Theresa wrote some 
touching letters to Louis XV. and Fleury. She is even said 
to have offered Louis part of Flanders as the price of his 
friendship, but without effect. To her complamts of the 
infraction of the guarantee eiven in the last Tieaty of Vienna, 
Fleury replied by a miserable subterfuge, and pretended that 
it supposed the clause, '' saving the rights of a third party.** 

^ Ohleasehlager, OmeL det IniUrregwwiM^ i^ Mensel, B. v. 6. IM^ 

WEKL 

' Ohlcmsehlager, Le. 
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To this lie added another subtlety. He reminded her that 
the Emperor had not accompliflhed the principal arfdde of 
the treaty, by procuring the sanction of the States of the 
Empiie to the definitiye peace.^ The French invasion had 
stmck Maria Theresa like a thimderbolt. To the last moment 
she had refused to beliere that the French Cabinet would 
be guilty of so gross a breach of faith. Now everything 
seemed to threaten impending ruin. She had no allies but 
the English, and they were &r away ; she had no money, and 
scarcely any army. Silesia had been occupied, and Bohemia 
was threatened with the same &te. In this extremity of mis- she an»e«]B 
fortune she turned her eyes towards Hungary. The House df *» Hungary. 
Habsburg had but small claims to the gratitude of that 
country. The Hungarian Constitution had been overthrown 
by her grandfebther, Leopold, who had converted it from an 
elective into an hereditu^ Monarchy. Maria Theresa had, 
indeed, attempted some amends. At her coronation, in the 
preceding Mav, she had taken the famous oath of King 
Andrew 11., the Magna Carta of the Hungarians; omitting 
only, with the consent of the Diet, the clause which allowed 
armed resistance against the Sovereign. The Hungarians, as 
we have said, had recognised the Flragmatic Sanction, and, 
though their ancient customs excluded females from the 
throne, they had proclaimed l^uia Theresa after her corona- 
tion as their King (June 26th). Among this gallant but rest- 
less people, she sought a refuge on the approach of her 
enemies. According to the well-known story, she appeared 
befoife the IMet at Fi:essburg clothed in mourning, with the 
Crown of St Stephen upon her head and the sword of the 
Kings of Hungazy at her sirdle. In this costume she pre- 
sented to the assembly her uttle son, whom she carried in her 
arms, telling them tlukt she had no longer any hope for her 
own safety, and that of her &mily, but in their valour and 
fidelity ; when the chief Magvars, moved by the sight of so 
much beauty and majesty in diBtress, at these touching words 
drew their sabres, crying enthusiastically, ''Moriamwr pro 
rege no$iro Ma/ria Ther€$a.** * In reply to her appeal, the Diet 

^ Oardea, t. iiL p. 267. 

^ **Let US die for oar king, Maria Theresa.'' The proceediogs of 
the Hndgariaa Diets were conducted in Latin. Connt Mailatii has 
shown, in his Gesi^. des ostr. Kai$erHaaies (B. v. 8. 11 f.), that the 
tale is eompoimded from the events of September nth and 21st. The 
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unanimouflly T<yfced the '' Insurrecticm of the nobles/' ' or lw4e 
en moBM of 80,000 foot and 15,000 horse, besides 20,000 
recruits for the regular army. Whole hordes of Croats, 
Pandours,BedmantleB,and other tribesdependmit on Hnnffary, 
flew to arms for the Queen, led by such famous partisan a^im 
as Mentsel, Trenk, B&renklau, and others. Induding these 
tribes the Kingdom of Hungaiy must haTe proTided at least 
100,000 men. The Tjrolese also rose almost in a mass. The 
ill-sdyised march of the Elector of Bavaria into Bohemia 
afforded time to prepare and arm these levies. During Maria 
Theresa's retreat at Pressbui^* her fortune seemed to lie, in a 
great measure, in the hands of Frederick IL, who, with a 
superior force, was separated only by the Neisse from the sole 
army which she held in the field, and threatened it with an 
immediate attack. In these ctrcumstances she listened to the 
advice of the English Ambassador to conciliate the Prussian 
Eing by some concessions. Frederick had promised France 
and Bavaria to do nothing without their concurrence, and, 
liierefore, he would not commit himself by any written engage- 
cpB^raotioii ments. But at the Oastle of Elein-Schnellendorf , and in tiie 
' "^'^ presence of Lord Hyndf ord, he came to a verbal agreement 
doif, 1741. with the Austrian generals, Neipperg and Lentulus, that he 
would content himself with Lower Silesia, with the addition 
of the town of Neisse ; from which, after a little sham fighting, 
the Austrians were to retire unmolested. Frederick required 
that the agreement should be kept a profound secret, and the 
draft of it bore only the signature of Lord Hyndford.* A 
definitive treaty was to be made, if possible, before the end of 
the year. 

After this convention, Frederick expressed the liveliest 
interest for the Queen of Hunganr; yet he brolre it in a 
month, and perhaps had never intenaed to observe it.' Indeed, 

little Archduke Joseph did not arrive at Preasbuig till nine dayi alter 
hiB mother had demanded the " Insozrection ; " and at the second 
assembly he was earned not by Ids mother bat by his nurse. Nor 
were any swords drawn. 
^ Die euMiffe Intmrredian. 

* The Convention is in Garden, t. iiL p. 262 sq. 

* His own Siiiary lends some confirmation to this view, where he 
s^les the Convenmn a "powparler," and langhs at the Duke of 
Lorraine (Maria Theresa's hnsbwid) lor bebff so simple as to eenfide 
in it. <* Le doe da Lorraine, qui se tnmvait k Presboarg, se flattant 
que le Boi regarderait des pourparlers oomme des traits ae pais Jiui 
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one vn^ht almost siupect that his object was merelj to get 
possession of Neisse and Upper Silesia, without having to fi^t 
for tiiem. The tenor of the twelfth article, which empowered 
part of the Prussian arm;|r to take up its winter quarters in 
Silesia, seems to favonr tms supposition. A few weeks after 
the condusion of this conyention, on the pretext that the 
secret had not been kept, Frederick renewed his connection 
with the anti- Austrian party hj a secret alliance with Saiony 
and Bavaria at Frankfurt (November 1st), and by another 
Treaty of Qnarantee with the latter Power at Breslau (No- 
vember 4th) ; by which the Elector, as Ejng of Bohemia, ceded 
to the King of Prussia, for 400,000 dollars, the county of Olatz, 
although it was not yet conquered. Meanwhile the Austrians, 
after a few mock engagements, had surrendered Neisse to the 
IVussians and evacuaMl Silesia; and before the end of the 
year the Prussians occupiedTroppau,and even entered Moravia. 
jDuring these events the Franco-Bavarian and Saxon armies 
had marched upon Prague, as already related. 

The Imperial election was now approaching. The Electoral Bieotion of 
Diet having assembled at Frankfurt in January, 1742, on the vm?i742. 
24th of that month the Elector of Bavaria was unanimously 
chosen Ejng of the Romans and Emperor Elect. The Electors 
who beloi^ed to the alliance. Saxony, Brandenburg, Colc^ne, 
were of course in his favour ; the Palatine was his cousin ; 
the Elector of Hanover, (George II., as we have said, had 
bound himself by treaty to vote for Charles Albert ; those of 
Mainz and Trives had been compelled to do so by the threats 
of Belle-Isle. In order to render the electi<m unanimous, and 
also apparently to avoid recognizing Maria Theresa as the 
lawful possessor of Bohemia, the Electoral College had ex- 
cluded the vote of that Kingdom. The new Emperor was 
crowned February 12th, and assumed the title of Cluurles YII. 
But at the moment when he had attained ike object of his 
ambition, his own territories were being occupied hj the 
Austrians. Maria Theresa's Hungarian loroes were now in 
motion; 20,000 men, with the addition of drafts from the 
Lombard garrisons, under G^eral KhevenhiUer, recovered 

foivit demandant sa voix pour T^lection it I'Empire. La riponae fat 
obliffeante, mais con^ne aaas nn style obecnr et si embronill^ que 
rauteur mdme n'y eomprenait rien."— JTw ^ de num Tm^, cfa. iL sub 
fin. 
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TTpper Austria in January. A Tranco-Bayarian corps^ under 
Count S^gur and Qeneral Minucci, surrendered lAne by 
capitulation on the 24th of that month. Another Austrian 
army, under the Orand Duke al Tuscany, augmented by the 
troops witJidraim from S^esia, after the Conrention of Klein- 
Schndlendorf, which thus proyed of temporary advantage to 
Maria Theresa, entered Bohemia. Khevenhiller, reinforced 
by 6,000 Croats who had penetrated through Tjrrol, inyaded 
i^yaiia in Felnruaxy, and took possession of Munidi on the 
18th, only a few days after Charles yn.'s election had been 
celebrated in tiiat capital. 
Cimpaign On the other hand the King of Prussia had been advancing 
faMoraTift. iji Moravia. Olmutz was taken, December 26th. A Prussian 
division which had been despatched into Bohemia subdued 
the town and oounty of Olats, with the exception of the caatle, 
in January, 1742. When the Austrians were penetrating into 
Bavaria, fVederick saw the necessity of making a diversion 
by marching upon Vienna, in conjunction with a French and 
a Saxon corps. But dissension was already springing up 
among the allies. Augustus m., or rather his minister, 
Bruhl,^ was lukewarm in prosecuting a war from which 
Baxony was to derive but little benefit in comparison with 
Prussia. He excused himself from furnishing heavy artillery 
for the siege of Brftnn on the ground of want of mon^, 
although only a little before Aueustus had given 400,000 
dollars for a large green diamond! At Znaym the Saxons 
refused to march further southwards. A body of 5,000 
Prussians pushed on, and a party of their hussars showed 
themselves at Stockerau, only sbbout twenty miles from Yienna. 
This aclvance caused 10,000 Austrians to be recalled from 
Bavaria, and arrested Ehevenhiller's further progress towards 
Hie west. But the ill support which Frederick met with firom 
his allies and the approach of the Austrian and Hungarian 
forces compelled him to evacuate Moravia with all his army 
and to retreat into Bohemia. During Hm march negotiatibils 
went on under the mediation of Lord Hyndford for a peace 
between Frederick and Maria Theresa. The latter, however, 
would concede nothing ; a bitter spirit was engendered, and 

^ Frederick, who went to Dresden to setUe the plan of the eamp&iffn, 
relates that at one of the consultations Brtllil got rid of the Jung oy 
telling him that the opera was about to begin I — Hitt, de man Temps^ 
ch. iy. 
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iVederick resolved to aetOe their differences by the arU Bfttttoof 

of a battle with his punraers ; which took place on May 17th ^^'^'^^ 
in the neighbourhood of Czaslau. The AuBtriana» conmianded 
by Prince Charles of Lorraine, had slightly the adyantage in 
point of nnmbers, bnt Frederick was much superior in artifieij. 
After a long and hard-fought battle, the Austrians letired in 
good order behind Czaslau, where Frederick f orebore to pursue 
tiiem. 

This victory was hailed by the Emperor as a fortunate Peaoe 
event ; but Frederick had resolved once more to change sides, ^^J^„^ 
and the n^^tiations with the Court of Vienna were renewed. PniMia,*^ 
He had now exhausted the greater part of his father's hoards, ^''^ 
and he was discontented with and suspicious of lus allies. 
He had discovered that Cardinal Fleury was in secret corre- 
spondence with the Court of Vienna, and that the French 
Court was willing that Sweden, in a peace with Bussia, should 
be compensated at the expense of his Pomeranian dominions.^ 
Maria Theresa on her side had been induced by the English 
minister to make larger concessions, TJndw these circum- 
stances the preliminaries of a peace were concluded at Breslau, 
June 11th, 1742. and were followedby the definitive Tbsatt or 
BsBiiiir, July 28th,^ By the preliminaries Prussia was to 
obtain both Lower and ^P^i* Silesia, except the principality 
of Teschen, the town of Iroppau, and the district oeyond the 
Oppa and in the mountains; also, the county of Olatz. But 
these concessions were somewhat curtailed in thedefinitivepeaoe. 
Frederick refused to give any active aid to the Austrian cause, 
and stipulated only for his neutralihr. Oeorge II., both as 
King of Great Britain and Elector of Hanover, the Empress 
of Bussia, the King of Denmarl^, the States-Qeneral, the 
House of Brunswick, and the Sing of Poland as Elector of 
Saxony, were included in the peace ; the last, however, only 
<m condition that he should, within sixteen days after formal 
notioe, separate his troops from the Prenph army and withdraw 
them from Bohemia. Augustus EEL hesitated not to avail 
hianself of this artide, and reconciled himself with Austria bv 
reciproeal declarations, without any regular tveaty. (George IL 
gqaranteed the preliminaries of Bree^u by an Act sigiied at 
Kflnsingfam, June 24th, 1742 ; and in the following November, 

^ Memsel, B. v. 8. 306. 

* Ronsseti t. zviiL yp, 27^ 88; Weaek, t. i pp. 784, 789. 
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Oreftt Britam, Prussia, and the States-General entered into a 
defensive allianee by the Treaty of Westminster.^ 

In consequence of these arrangements the French, under 
§£^^ Belle-Isle, deprired of the co-operation of the Prussians and 
Saxons, were forced by the manoBuvres of Charles of Lorraine 
to shut themselres up in Prague, where they were blockaded by 
the Austrians under Count Eonigseck. Prague was bombarded 
by the Austrians on August 19th; but the approach of 
Maillebois with the French army of Westphalia compelled 
them to raise the siege and attack Maillebois, whom they 
drove with considerabfe loss into Bavaria. Here, however, 
he obtained some compensation for his failure in Bohemia. 
Having joined Field-Marshal Secken dorf, who had <|uitted the 
Austrian service for that of Charles VLL., thdr imited forces 
succeeded in expdling the Austrians and Hungarians from 
Bavaria before the close of the year 1642. After Madllebois's 
retreat the Austrians had again blockaded Prague. But 
Belle-Isle succeeded in escaping with 16,000 men on the night 
of December 15th, and after unspeakable sufferings, during a 
ten days' march in a rigorous season, he arrived, tiiough with 
great loss, at Eger, on the frontier of the Upper Palatinate. 
Hence he reached France early in 1748, with only 12,000 men, 
the remnants of 60,000 with whom he had begun the cam- 
paign. The small ffarrison which he had left in Prague ob- 
tained an honourabk capitulation, December 26th. 

The fortunes of Maria Theresa in other quarters had been 
as favourable as she might reasonably have anticipated. In 
Italy, the King of Sardinia had been detached from the con- 
federacy of her enemies. Alarmed by the arrival of large 
Spanish armies in Italy, Charles Emanuel signed a convention, 
I^bruary 1st, 1742, by which he agreed to aid the Queen of 
Hungary in defending the Duchies of Milan, Pkurma, and 
Piacenza; reserving, however, to some future time his own 

{letensions to the Milanese.' Towards the end of 1741, 
5,000 Spaniards entered the Tuscan ports, and, in January, 
1748, further reinforcements landed m the Gtdf of Speria. 
The Spanish fleet which conveyed tliem was accompanied by 
a French one ; an English fleet, under Admiral Haddodc, was 
also in those waters ; but the French admiral, having given 
Haddock notice that if the Spaniards wereattacked he should 

' RoosMt, tMdLp. 46; Wenck* t. L p. 64a 
> IbkL p. 86; Wenek, iMdL p. 678. 
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assist them, the Englisli admiral^ wlio did not feel himself a 
match for both, retired into Port Mahon.^ It is said, how- 
ever, that his object in not attacking the Spaniards was to 
make the King of Sardinia feel his danger and alter his 
politics. The Spaniards under Montemar were joined by 
some Neapolitto troops under the Duke of Oastropignano. 
The Spaniards had for their allies Naples and Modena ; all 
the other Italian potentates had declared their neutrality, and 
among them eren Maria Theresa's husband, the Grand Duke 
of TuBcany, with the view of preserving his dominions. The 
Italian campaign of 1742 proved, however, altogether unim- 
portant. The English fleet, appearing before Naples, com- 
pelled Don Carlos, by a threat of bombardment, to declare 
his neutrality (August 20th). Don Philip and the Count de 
Olime, having entered Provence with 15,000 Spaniards, en- 
deavoured to penetrate into Piedmont by way of Nice ; but 
being repulsed, they entered Savoy by St. Jean Maurienne, 
and occupied Chamb&y early in September. At the beginning 
of the following month, however, on the approach of the King 
of Sardinia and OenenJ Schulenburg, the^ hastily evacuated 
Savov. The Spaniards and Neapolitans m LomWdy were 
repulsed by the Austrians, who entered the Modenese, and 
drove the Spaniards into the Pontifical States. In the north 
of Europe, the attack of Sweden upon Bussia, undertaken in 
an evil hour, at the instigation of the French, had resulted 
onh" in disaster to the Swedes. 

The treaties by which the great Northern War had been swodkh 
concluded seemed to have placed the Scandinavian kingdoms ^f!i^ 
in a position to enjoy a long period of tranquillity. TUs was 
really the case with Denmark, where the wise and paternal 
government of Frederick lY., who died in 1780, and of his 
successor. Christian VL, was, during many years, almost 
solely occupied with the care of preserving tiie peace and in- 
creasing and consolidating the national prosperity. Sweden, 
however, adopted a different line of policy. She could not 
digest the losses inflicted upon her by the Treaty of Nystidt, 
and the war in whidi the question of the Austrian Succession 
had embroiled Europe seemed to present a favourable oppor- 
tunity to avenffe her injuries. 

Unfortunately, however, the form of government which had 

^ Ck>xe, Sfptmiih Botfr6oii#, voL ifi. p. 921. 
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n«dfliick I. been adopted in Sweden since the reyolntion of 1719t lendflKed 
mfltSfti^ ^^^ pecoiiarlj unfit for snch an enterprise. The new constitu- 
tion bad been jHrincipallj tbe work of Count Arred Horn, 
one of the chiefs of the old nobility. Horn wished toput an 
end to the absolutism of Charles Xl. and Charles XTT. ; but 
he introduced in its stead only the abuse of popular freedom 
clothed in legal forms. King Frederick L, the husband of 
Ulrica Eleanora, who was also reiffuing IjuidgraYe of Hesse- 
Cassel, had neither talent nor resolution to oppose these inno- 
▼ations» but tamely submitted to all the dictates of the 
oligarchy. It was not he that governed, but the Council, or 
ra&er that member of it who, as President of the Chancery, 
stood at the head of the Ministry. The Council itself, how- 
ever, whose members were elected by a deputation from which 
the fourth estate, or that of the peasants, was excluded, was 
under the control of the Secret Committee of the Diet. To 
this committee, from which it received its instructions, and 
which had the power of retaining it or HiamiMng it from 
office, the Council was obliged to give an account <S its pro- 
ceedings from one Diet to another. The real power of ike 
State, therefore, was vested in the Secret Committee, which 
consisted of 100 members; of whom fifty belonged to the 
Order of the Nobles, twenty-five to the derinr, and twenty-five 
to the burgher class. The Order of the Ireasants was here 
also excluded. Such a constitution, of course, threw the chief 
power into the hands of the nobility. This class, the majority 
of which consisted, as in Poland, of impoverished families 
with lofty pretensions, whilst it thus tyrannized at once over 
king and people, was itself the sport of faction. Tbe heads 
of the different parties sold themselves to foreign Powers, 
which sought either to retain Sweden in a state <rf weakness 
or to make her the tool of their own interests. The twochief 
factions were led by Counts Horn and Qyllenborg. Horn 
held the chief power and governed wisely. Like Heury , Wal- 
pole, and Patino,be was a peace minister, and was opposed to 
an adventurous foreign policy Till the year 17S4 Oyllen- 
boig's faction had incuned to Russia, that of Horn to France; 
but at the Diet of that year they changed sides, and in June, 
1735, Gyllenborg persuaded the Secret Committee to conclude 
a Tre^y of Subsidies with tbe Court of Versailles.^ Count 

' BoQsset, iSfctieO, t. xviii Snpyl. p. 908. 
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Horn, bowefrer, having, shortlj affcerwards, brouffht about 
an alUanee with BnBsia, France refused to ratify the Treaty 
of Subsidies. The poorer nobility, a numerous body, whose 
chance of bettering themselves lay only in war, and many of 
whom served in the French army, were loud in their comphunts 
of the King's love of peace, and now added their weight to 
the Gyllenborg party. It was the policy of the Coort of Ver- 
sailles to foment the hatred of the Swedes against Bussia, 
with the view of hampering that power in its war with 
Turkey, and of increasing the royal power in Sweden. Since 
the late revolution, Sweden had become almost a nullity, be- 
cause a warlike policy required the convocation of the States 
of the kiiigd<nn ; and hence, under this system of government, 
the alliance of Sweden was almost useless to France. Great 
Britain, on the contrary, together with Denmark and Bussia, 
favoured a state of things which seemed to insure the main- 
tenance of peace. 

Count Horn was now driven from office by the Secret Com- The Hats 
mittee, composed almost wholly of members of the Okllenborg S£^f^^^ 
faction ; and in their disputes at the Diet of 1788 the war 
and peace factions redprocally bestowed upon each other the 
nicknames of HaU and NigMeapB, The conquest of Livonia 
was the object of the Ha<», or war party, who, in November, 
1738, effected a treaty with France for an alliance of ten years, 
during three consecutive years of which France was to furnish 
an annual subsidy of 300,000 crowns. Count Oyllenborg 
was placed at the head of the administration, and the influence 
of France in Sweden became supreme. A brutal act on the 
part of the Bossian Goventment envenomed the hostility of 
the JBofo against that Power. The more extended political 
relations which had sprung up in the eighteenth century, 
chiefly through the appearance of Bussia as a great Power, 
now embraced Europe through its whole extent. Nations 
which had formerlv been almost ignorant of one anothet^s 
existence, or, at all events, profoundly indifferent to one 
another's policy, now found themselves brought into contact 
by common interests and sympathies. The vast extent of the 
Euj 



Empire, touching Swed^oi on the north and Turkev 
on the south, had united the Scandinavian and the Osmanfi 
against a common aggressor; and the Swedish Gk>vemment 
had perceived that the aid and friendship of the Sublime 
Porte would be of essential service to it in any contest with 

IV. T 
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BuMia. In JannaiT, 1737, a Treaty of Oommeroe had been 
concluded with the I^orte ; and in the following jear Major 
Malcolm Sinclair was despatched to Constantinople to nego- 
tiate a Treaty of Alliance and Subsidies, 
itoteof * These negotiations had exdted the jealousy and suspicion 
BBYoy. of the Bussian Qoyemment, which was then at war with the 
Porte. In order to learn the object of them it was determined 
to waylay and murder Sinclair, and to seise his despatches, 
and the consent of the King of Poland's Ministry, as well as 
of the Cabinet of Vienna, was obtained to any act of violenoe 
which might be perpetrated on Sinclair during his journey. 
On his return from Constantinople, in June, 1788, he was 
tracked and pursued through Poliuid by some Bussian officers ; 
but it was not till he had reached Silesia that they found a 
conyenient opportunity to attack him. The Austrian magis« 
trates at Breslau gave them a warrant to pursue him ; he was 
overtaken near Gruneberg, dragged from his carriage into a 
neighbouring wood, where he was shot and his despatches 
sei^. These, after they had been duly read by the Bussian 
officials, were transmitted to Qyllenborg, who then filled the 
post of Swedish yice-Chancellor, by the Hamburg post, in a 
well-sealed and apparently original packet. One Couturier, 
however, who had accompanied Sinclair on his journey, and 
who, on his arriyal at Dresden, had, at the instance of the 
Bussian Ambassador in that capital, been confined for a short 
period at Sonnenstein, on his arriyal at Stockholm, in Ai:^pist, 
related all that had happened. The Bussian Empress Anna, 
in a circular to the foreign ministers, disclaimed all knowledge 
of this barbarous violation of international law; the mur- 
derers of Sinclair were banished into Siberia, and they were 
not released till the accession of Elizabeth. But the &te of 
Sinclair roused in Sweden a cry for vengeanoe which re-echoed 
through the Kingdom. The Hai9 seized the occasion to lash 
the old national hatred of the Swedes against the Bussians 
into fury. Towards the end of 1789 a delensiye alliance was 
concluded with the Porte; preparations were made for an 
attack upon Bussia, and troops were despatched into Finnland ; 
but the Peace of Belgrade, which enabled Bussia to march 
80,000 men to Finnland, and the adyice of France induced the 
Swedish Gh>yeinment to postpone the hour of yengeanoe. 

The breaking out of the war of the Austrian Succession 
seemed to offer a fayourable opportunity for attacking Bussia. 
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Franoe, in order to dirert the BtiBaaii f oroes from ProBsia, Sweden de- 
now exhorted the Swedish OoTemment to a^ail themselTes of onBoa^ 
it ; and» by encouraging the plans of the Princess Elizabetii 
against the gOTemment of the infant Tsar Ivan, and the 
Begent Anna, his mother, endeavoured to embarrass the 
Russian Government. An extraordinary Diet, convoked at 
Stockhohn, declared war against Russia, August 4th, 1741. 
The Swedes charged the Coitft of St. Petersburg with violating 
the Peace of Njstadt, interfering witii the Swedish Constitu- 
tion, especially as regarded the succession to the throne, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of grain from Livonia, excluding the 
Princess Elizabeth and the I>uke of Holstein-Gfottorp from 
the Russian throne^ and finally, with causing the assassination 
of Major Sinclair.^ The object of Sweden was to reconquer 
the boundaries which she had possessed in 1700. But the 
dominant parfy took not the proper steps to insure success. 
Finnland, the destined theatre of war, was unprovided with 
troops and magasinee; and Gtoneral Lowenhau^t, to whom 
the chief command was intrusted, had neither military know- 
ledge nor experience. The hopes of a diversion by the Otto- 
man Porte were proved to be ill-founded, and even tiie expecta- 
tions founded on the French alliance proved exaggerated. 

The war which ensued was shamernlly conducted through BmsSeii 
the selfishness of the Swedish oligarchy. It was interrupted i^^S^' 
for two or three months by an armistice consequent on the ^7^^- 
revolution, which, in December, 1741, placed the Empress 
Elizabeth, second dftughter of Peter the Qreat, on the throne 
of Russia. The Empress Anna might have ruled without 
control, and probably have transmitted the throne to her son 
Ivan, had Elizabeth been left to the quiet enjoyment of her 
peculiar tastes. Her indolence made her utterly averse to 
business. She would never have thought of encumbering 
herself with the care of government had she not been restricted 
in her amusements, reproved for her behaviour, and, what was 
worst of all, threatened with a compulsory marriage with the 
ugly and disagreeable Anthony TTlric, of Brunswick-Bevem, 
birather of the Regent's husband. At the instigation, and 
with the money, of the French ambassador. La Ch^tordie, a 
revolution was effected, in which Lestocq, a surgeon, son <^ a 
French Protestant settled in Hanover, and one of Elinbeth's 

^ Bilsehing, Magaxm^ ap. Koch et SchoU, Hist, des TraiUs^ t ziii. 
p. S40. 
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friandB, was the chief agent. In the night of Deoember 5th, 
1741, Elisabeth was eeoorled bj about a hundred aoldien of 
the guard, who had previously secured the officer of the watch, 
to the Winter Palace, where they were joined by the rest of 
the soldiery. The Empress, her son Inoi, and bis sister, and 
all the members of the Government were arrested by tb^ 
own sentinels, and by eight o'clock in the morning the revoln* 
tion was accomplished. The Empress and her busband were 
conducted under custody from one place to another ; while 
the unfortunate Ivan was thrown into a dungeon. Marshal 
Munnich, Ostermann, and others were banished to Siberia. 

Elizabeth, in a manifesto which she published on the day of 
her accession, declared that the throne belonged to her by 
righi of birth, in face of the celebrated ukase, issued by her 
father in 1722, which empowered the reigning Sovereign to 
name his successor, and her whole reign promised to be a 
Muscovite reaction against the prindplM of reform and pro- 
gress adopted by Peter the Ghmt. On oommnnicatinff her 
accession to the Swedish Government, she expressed herdesire 
for peace, and her wish to restore matters to the footing on 
whidi tiiey had been placed by the Tieaty^ of Nyst&dt. The 
Swedes^ who took ciedit for having helped the revolution 
which raised her to the throne, demanded from the gratitude 
of the Empress the restitution of all Finnland, with the town 
of Wiborg and part of Oarelia ; but Elizabeth, with whom it 
was a point of honour to cede none of the conquests of her 
father, would consent to nothing further than the re-establish- 
ment of the Peace of NystaJu On the renewal of the war 
the Swedes were again unsuccessful in every encounter. 
General Bousquet, who had succeeded Lowenhanpt, cashiered 
for incapacity and afterwards beheaded, concluded a disgrace- 
ful capitulation with the Russians, September 4th, 1742, by 
which ten Finnish regiments were disarmed, and the Swedish 
regiments permitted to return home only on condition of 
abandoning all Finnland. 

These events spread consternation throughout Sweden. 
Peace was now earnestly desired, and the Diet was summoned 
to deliberate on the situation of the Kingdom. The Swedish 
Queen, Ulrica Eleanora, who, in spite of her dose affinity with 
the House of Holstein* was always deoidedjv opposed to it, 
had died, November 2Srd, 1741 ; and the I>iet, in order to 
conciliate the Empress Elizabeth, resolved to name her nephew. 
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Charles Peter Ulric, Duke of Holstem-Qottorp, to the i 
stoD of the Swedish throne. But EUxabeth had higher Tiews 
for that young prince. Before the arrlYal of the Swedish 
deputies at St Petersbui^, she had declared him Grand Duke 
and heir piesumptiye of the Bussian throne* and he publidj 
embraced the Gmek confession of faith. 

At this period Bussia renewed her alliance with Oreat Ai^ibMid 
Britain, with a view to the preservation of the general peace 
of Europe, and especially that of the North. By the ^^ealy 
of Moscow, December 11th, 1742, the two Powers were re- 
ciprocally to help and advise each other in their wars, except 
those which Bussia might wage with the Ottoman Porte and 
the East, or those which England might be carrying on in the 
Spanish peninsula and in Italy, l^e Sings of Poland and 
Prussia and the States-€heneral were to be invited to accede to 
the treaty.^ This alliance increased the difficulties of the 
Swedish Qoyemment, and caused them to look to Denmark, 
as the only Power which could aid them in their distiess. A 
project was formed to renew the ancient union of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, and Christian YI. of Denmaik, on 
condition.that his son Frederick should be appointed to the 
succession of the Swedish Crown, offered the aid of- twelve 
ships of the line, and of an army of 12,000 men. The report 
of this alliance helped the Swedes in their negotiatioBs with 
Bussia in the Congress already opened at Abo in Finnland. 
The Bussians wished to preserve the greater part of their con- 
quests ; but the menace of the Swedish plenipotentiaries that 
if a peace were not concluded by June 26th, 1743, the Prince 
Boyal of Denmark should be dected to succeed to the Swedish 
throne, induced the Court of St. Petersburg somewhat to 
moderate its pretensions. Elizabeth wished to procure the 
Crown of Sweden for Adolphus Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, 
Bishop of Lubeck, who was the guardian of her nephew, 
Charles Peter Ulric. Preliminaries were signed and an armis- 
tice agreed on« June 27th: when, after the election of Adolphus 
Frederick by the Swedes, the restitution of the Swedish 
provinces by Bussia was to be arranged in a definitive 
treaty.* 

The peasants of Dalecarlia, incited, it is said, by a promise 
of assistance from I>enmark,and supported with Danish money, 

^ Wenck, t. L p. 645. ^ Ibid, t ii. p. 31. 
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PeiMseof Glased the election of the Biuunan nominee. They even 
Abo, 1748. QQ^Y^ Stockholm in arms, and it became neoesaaiy to employ 
the regular troops against them. After this insnirection had 
been qneHed, the Bishop of Lubeck was elected, July 4th, 
1748 ; and the treaty of peace was then proceeded wi& and 
signed, August 17th. By the Tbbatt or Abo Sweden ceded 
to Bussia in perpetuity all the provinces and places assigned 
to the latter rower by the Peace of Nystadt. Bussia, on the 
other hand, restored her recent conquests, exoept the ProTince 
of Kymmenegord, the towns and fortresses of Friedrichshamn 
and Willmanstrand, and some other places. Henceforth the 
river Kimmen^ was to form the boundary of the two States. 
The inhabitants of the places ceded by Sweden were to enjoy 
their former civil and religious privileges. The Bussians 
insisted upon a clause for the extradition not only of fugitive 
criminals, but even subjects. 

By this peace Sweden for ever renounced the hope of re- 
covmn^ the provinces situated on the Otilf of Finnland. The 
conclusion of it, and the election of Adolphus Frederick of 
Holstein as successor to the Swedish Throne, had nearly in- 
volved Sweden in a war with Denmark. Christian YI. pre- 
pared to assert by force the rights of his son ; George 11., as 
Elector of Hanover, was disposed to assist him ; while the 
Empress of Bussia sent to the aid of Sweden a formidable 
fleet and army, and promised a subsidy of 400,000 roubles. 
After much negotiation, howevw, an arrangement was con- 
cluded in FebruaiT, 1744, by which the Prince Boyal of 
Denmark renounced his pretensions to the Swedish Succession. 
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THE PBAOS OF AJX-LA-OHAPBLLX 

THE year 1743 opened with the death of Cardinal Fleiirr DMthof 
(January 29th), who had attained hin ninetieth year. A nS^* 
few months before his death, when BeUe-Isle and his army 
were in jeopardy in Bohemia, Fleory had instructed him to 
make peace at any price ; and at the same time, in a letter to 
Field-Marshal Konigseck, the Austrian commander, with whom 
Belle-Isle had to treat, denounced him as the author of the 
war, declared that it had been undertaken against his own 
feelings and principles, and made sdmething very like an appeal 
to the mercy of the Court of Vienna. Maria Theresa imme- 
diately caused this letter to be published^ and exposed the 
Cabinet of Yersailles to the laughter of all Europe.^ After 
Henry's death Louis XV. declared that in future he should 
govem for himself, but, in fact, left the conduct of af&drs to 
the heads of the four ministerial departments. The natural 
consequence was an almost complete anarchy in the Gbvem- 
ment. 

England also had previously lost her pacific minister by the Bni^h 
retirement of Sir fiobert Walpola The cause of Maria fS^g^ 
Theresa had begun to excite a remarkable enthusiasm in Theiwa. 
England. Even the women had raised by private subscription 
a Ifurge fund for her use, to which the Duchess of Marlborough 
is said to have contributed JB40,000 ; but the high-spirited 
young Queen declined to receive an aid which bore the appear- 
ance of alms. The desire of the English for more decisive 
measures was further stimulated by the ill-success which had 
hitherto attended their naval expeditions to America, which 
was attributed to Walpole. The Convention of Neutrality, 
entered into by GFeorge 11. in September, 1741, and the extor- 

^ Martin, Hiit, de Franee^ t xv. p» 280 sq. 
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tion of his vote for the Elector of Bayaria, properly oonoemed 
that Prinoe only as Elector of Hanover ; yet, as he was also 
King of England, these acts were deemea a disgrace by the 

ebU of English people. The elections that ^ear went against Walpole. 

17^^^ and, in Febniary, 1742, he found himself compelled to resign. 
He was succeeded in the administration by Lord Wilmington* 
better known as Sir Spencer Compton, though Lord Carteret, 
an ardent supporter of the cause of Maria l^eresa, was yirto- 
ally Prime Minister. Wilmington's accession to office was 
immediately followed by a large increase of the army and nayy ; 
five millions were voted for carrying on the war, and a subsidy 
of £500,000 for the Queen of Hungary. The Earl of Stair, 
with an army of 16,000 men, afterward reinforced by a large 
body of Hanoverians and Hessians in British pav, was des- 
patched into the Netherlands to co-operate with the Dutch. 
But though the States-General, at the instance of the British 
Cabinet, voted Maria Theresa a subsidy, they were not yet 
prepared to take an active part in a war which might ultun- 
ately involve them in hostilities with France. The exer- 
tions of the English Ministry in favour of the Queen of 
Huzigary had, therefore, been confined durin.^ the year 1742 
to diplomacy, and they had helped to bring about, as we have 
already seen, the Peace of Breslau. Li 1743 they were able 
to do more. 

The AoB. By the expulsion of the Austrians from Bavaria, recorded 

i^S£! ^ ^^ preceding chapter, Charles YII. was enabled to return 
to Munich in April, 1748. Seckendorf now advised him to 
follow the example of Prussia and Saxony, and make his peaoe 
with Maria Theresa. Charles, however, could not resolve to 
humble himself before the proud young Queen whose Crown 
he had so recently dauned as his property. While he was 
debating the point with the French generals, a Bavarian 
division of 7,000 men under Minucd was attacked by the 
Austrians under Prince Charles of Lorraine and Ehevenliiller 
at Simbach, near Braunau, and almost annihilated (May 9th). 
After this blow, Broglie, who had assumed the command of 
the French army in Bftvaria, and who was always at variance 
with Seckendorf, suddenly set off for the Bhine with hip 
troops, thus leaving Bayaria again at the mercy of the 
Austrians, as Seckendorf, with his remaining 10,000 men, was 
unable to defend it On June 12th the Austrian general, 
Nadasti, took Mimch after a short bombardment. Charles 
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Vn. -WB0 now again obliged to flj* and took refuge at Angs- 
bnig. At his command Seckendorf made a Oonvention irith 
the AnstrianB, by which he agreed to abandon to them BaTaria, 
on condition that Charles'B tro^ should be allowed to occupy 
unmolested quarters between ^ranconia and Suabia. Mana 
Theresa seemed at first indisposed to ratify even terms so 
humiliating to the Emperor. She had become elated by the 
rapid turn of fortune. She had caused herself to be crowned 
in Prague, had received the homage of the Austrians, and 
entered Yienna in a sort of triumph. She now dreamt of 
nothing less than conquering Lorraine for herself, Alsace for 
the Empire ; of hurling Charles VII. from the Imperial Throne, 
and placing on it her own consort. She would not recognize 
Charles as Emperor, but accorded to him the title omy of 
" Elector of j^yaria," and threatened to treat his troops 
as enemies whoreyer she should find them. But she was at 
length mollified, and consented that the Bayarian army, 
so long as it betrayed no design to renew hostilities, should 
remain in some neutral State of the Empire. She now 
caused the Bavarians to take an oath of fidelity and obedience 
to herself ; whereupon the Emperor published an indignant 
protest against tiiis proceeding of the " Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany.'^* 

Meanwhile the allied army of English and (Germans, under Angio-ow- 
the Earl of Stair, nearly 40,000 strong, which, from its ^|^^ 
destined object, had assumed the name of ''the Pragmatic 
Army,'' had crossed the Heuse and Rhine in March and April, 
with a view to cut off the army of Bavaria from France. 
G^rge II. had not concealed his intention of breaking the 
Treaty of Hanover, of 1741, alleging, as a ground, that the 
duration of the neutrality stipulated in it had not been deter- 
mined, and had joined the army in person. He found it in a 
most critical position. Lord Stair, who had never distinguished 
himself as a general, and was now an old man, had led it into 
a narrow valley near Aschaff enburg, between Mount %>e8sart 
and the river Main ; while Marshal Noailles, who had crossed 
the Bhine towards the end of April, by seising the principal 
fords of the Main, both above and below the British position, 
had cut him off both from his magazines at Hanau, and from 
the supplies which he had expected to procure in Franconia. 

^ Menasl, Nrntere Getch* der DmUehmj & v. S. 906 1. 
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Nothing reoiamed for him but to fight' his way back to HaiutQ; 
bnt to acoomplish this it was nocesBaiy to pass the Tillage of 
Dettingen, at the other extremity of tiie yalley^ which the 
French had occupied in force ; while the line of march la j 
along the river Ibin, the opposito bank of which was occupied 
by the French, whose artillery began to make dreadful haToc 
among the British columns. NoaiUes had fortunately in- 
trusted the command of the Frendi division posted at Dettin- 
gen to his nephew, the Duke of Gramont, an inexperienced 
young man, who, thinking that he had to deal onbr with an 
advanced guard, quitted tiie strong position he had taken up 
BkMeof to give little — a movement by which he placed himseu 
vr^"^^^ between the British and the French battories, and compelled 
the latter to suspend their fire. The British and Hanoverian 
infantry, with the King and the Duke of Cumberland at their 
head, now charged and routed the French, and tiius opened 
the road to Hanau. In the Battle of Dbttxnobk, fought 
on June 27th, the French are said to have lost about 6,000 
men, and the British half that number. It is the last action 
in which a King of England has fought in person. But George 
IL, (X rather Lord Stair, did not know how to profit by Ms 
victory. Although the Pragmatic Army was joined, after the 
battle of Dettingen, by 15,000 Dutdi troops, under Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, nothing of importance was done during 
the remainder of the campaign. The Frendi did not retire 
into Alsace till the approach of Prince Charles of Lorraine 
with the Austrians, in August. The Groats, Pandours and 
other Austrian partisans made forays as far as Lorraine ; but 
towards the end of autumn the allies cantoned their forces in 
winter quarters. 
OMtgwt'i The Emperor Charles VIA., abandoned by all the world, had 
' endeavoured to obtain the neutrality of his hereditary do- 

minions, which Maria Theresa refused to grant without the 
concurrence of her allies ; though, as we have said, she gave a 
verbal declaration that she would not attack the Bavarian army 
so long as it remained on neutral ground. Braunauand Strau- 
bing were surrendered to the Au stria ns; Ingolstadt was taken 
early in October; and Charles Vli., without dominions or 
money, went to hold lus melancholy Court at Frankfurt. Much 
negotiation went on in the course of 1743 between him and 
Lord Carteret, for a settlement of his a&irs with the Queen 
of Hungary. In answer to lus last proposal in August, the 
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English MiiuBter finally told him that Maria Theresa would 
make no peace unless she receiyed entire satifl&otion; tibatshe 
demanded Lorraine, and would meanwhile hold Bayaria in 
pledge for it ; that if Charles Albert desired a sincere recon- 
ciliation he should cause the German States to declare war 
against France, in order to reunite Alsace to the Empire, and 
cause Lorraine to be ceded to the Queen ; and that on this 
condition — ^which was of course an impossible one — G-reat 
Britain and the States-General would furnish him with sub- 



Much negotiation had also been going on in other quarters. The Traaty 
As it was suspected that the Eong of Sardinia would not ob- sept'flSrk, 
serye the Conyention of February, 1742, so imsatis&ctory to ^^^ 
his ambition, and that he would again listen to the oyertures 
of France and Spain, the English Ministry persuaded Maria 
Theresa to make a sacrifice in order to retain him. Byatreaty 
between Great Britain, the Queen of Hungary, and ihe King 
of Sardinia, signed at Worms, September 23ra, 1748,^ Charles 
Emanuel renounced his pretensions to Milan ; the Queen of 
Hungary ceded to him the Yigeyanesco, that part of the Duchy 
of Payia between the Poand the Ticino, the town and part of 
theDuchy of Piacensa, and aportionof the district of Angera : 
also whatever riahte ehe might hone to the marquisate of Finale.^ 
The Queen of Hungary promised to increase her army in Italy 
to 80,000 men as soon as the afFadrs of Germany would permit; 
while the Eing of Great Britain engaged to keep a strong fleet 
in the Mediterranean, and to pay Charles Emanuel annually 
^00,000 so long as the war lasted, he keeping in tiie field an 
army of 45,000 men. 

While Mjuria Theresa was thus procuring a slippery ally her TrMty oi 
enemies were drawing closer their league against her. France bSS^*' 
and Spain signed a secret treaty of perpetual alliance at Fon- (!^^ 
tainebleau, (>Btober 25th, 1748. The treaty is remarkable for cS^^ 
its similarity to the Family Gomfode of 1788 and 1761 between 
the French and Spanish Bourbons. The Spaniards, indeed, 
call it thefifecoiul Famif/y Compact, the first bemg the Tr^ty of 
Noyember 7th, 1788 (atipra, p. 280), of which, with regard to 

^ Boasaety BecfueU^ t. xriii. p. 88 ; Wenck, Cod. jur. g, rec. t. i. 
p. 677. 

* The marquisate of Finale had been sold to the Genoese by 
Charles VI., and Maria Theresa had, consequently, no legal claim to 
it Pfe£Eel, t. ti. p. 600. 
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colonial affun, it was a renewal. Bnt this treaty had a more 
special r^erence to Italy. Louis XV. engaged to dedaire war 
against Sardilua, and to aid Spain in conquering theliilaiiese. 
I^ip V. transferred his daijus to that Duohy to his son, the 
InfantDonPhilip, who was also to beput in possession of Parma 
and Piacenaa. All the possessions ceded by France to theSjng 
of Sardinia, by the Trealyof Utrecht, were to be again wrested 
from him. A public alliancawas to be formed, to which the 
Emperor Charles YIL was to accede ; whose States, and 0?en 
something more, were to be recovered for him. Under certain 
circumstances war was to be declared against England ; in 
which case France was to assist in the recovery of Gibraltar, 
and also, if possible, of Minorca. The new colony of Georgia 
was to be destroyed, the Anenio withdrawn from England,^ 
etc Hence the year 1744 opens a new phase of the war, of 
which the most remarkable events are, the declaratiosi of war 
by France against Maria Theresa and George IL, the union 
formed in &vour of the Emperor, and the fresh rupture be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, 
i^isxv. Early in that year many indications betrayed the tone of 
prat^Lr. Fnuise towards Great Britain. Louis XY., at the instigation 
of Cardinal Tencin, who owed his hat to the Pretender, called 
at Borne James HI., invited the Chevalier de St. George, son of 
that phantom Monarch, into France, with the view of assisting 
him in a descent upon England. An armament was prepared 
at Brest ; the English fleet was to be overpowered, although 
there had yet been no declaration of war, and 15,000 men were 
to be thrown on the coasts of Great Britain. The news of these 
preparations created some alarm in England. Precautions were 
taken against an invasion, and the Dutch, undiur the treaties 
of 1678 and 1716, sent 6,000 men into Ehigland. In Februury 
a descent was actually attempted, but without success, as Ad- 
miral Norris, sided by a tremendous storm, proved too strong 
for the French fleet. About the same time (February 24di) a 
drawn action took place between the French, Spanish, and 
English fleets, near Toulon. The disputes between the English 
admirals, Matthews and Lestock, prevented them from acting 
in concert,andcompelledMatthew8to withdraw. The Spaniards 
and French, however, also complained of each other, and the 

' The treaty does not seem to hav6 been pablished in the usoal col- 
leetkms, but it is in CantiUo, Th»iado$ dePiaz, 907, ap. Ranke, iVenM. 
G€9ch. B. iii. S. 142. 
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qnarveb of their admirals 1^ the English masters of the 
Meditenranean ; ^ though the immediate result of the battle 
was that the Spaniards were enabled to send large supplies 
into Italy. 

The campaign in that countiy^ in 1748, had not proTod ^^^^^^ 
much more important than that of the preceding year. InDe- ofirS/ 
cember, 1742, and in the following February, tiie Spaniards 
and French had renewed their attempts to penetrate into 
Piedmont (rapra, p. 270), but without success. On February 
8th, Montemar, in attempting to form a junot^on with them, 
fought a drawn action with the Anstrians under lA^unt Traun, 
at Campo Santo, on the Tanaro. The Prince de Conti and Don 
Philip passed the Var and succeeded in occupying iT?^^, in 
April ; but were compelled to relinquish the enterprise, as vb« 
Genoese Senate, alanned by the threats of Admiral Matthews, 
who told them that if they permitted the French and Spaniards 
to pass through their territories, he should regard it as a breach 
of their neutrality and commence hostilities against them ac- 
cordingly, refused the iuTaders a passage. They were, there- 
fore, compelled to retire, leaving garrisons in Nice and YiUa 
Franca. They then made an attempt by the Talley of Barce- 
lonette (July), penetrated into the ralley of the Stura, and 
laid siege to Coni, September 12th. The King of Sardinia 
gaye them battle on the 80th of that month at Madonna 
dell' Olmo; and, although they gained the adrantage, the 
autumn floods and want of supplies compelled them to raise 
the siege (October 22nd), and retire with great loss oyer 
the mountains. Meanwhile, in Southern Italy, the Austrians 
had adranced into the Campagna. Don Carlos, beliering 
himself menaced, marched against them ; many bloody skir- 
mishes took place in the neighbourhood of Yeletri, but nothing 
dectsiye was accomplished, and in Noyember the Austrians 
retired. 

LouisXY.madeaformal declaration of war against Gkorgell. 

^ Martin, speaking of this action, says, ** Les allies sortirent de 
la rade le 19 F^ivrier, et livr^rent aoz Anglais, le 22, mi oombat qui 
resta indMs. C*4Mt nn r^saltat trig-honombtspaox oeax qui ^taient 
les plus faibles en navires et en canons." — HtH, de France^ t. xv. p. 207. 
Here Martin snppiesses the dissension between the Eng^lish Sdmirals, 
and the £aot that the honovr of the result was claimed ^/A« SpawkurdB 
a/0iM» and that the French adiairal was disgraeed. See Coxe's ^mwiM 
Bowdcm^ yoL iiL p. M5 sq. 
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Loais XV. (Mafch 15th, 174A), and agaixiBt Maria Theresa (April 26tli), 
^^^^ and in Hay he put himself at the head of the grand army t>f 
' tiie Netherlands. He is said to have been stimulated to this 

imwonted energy l^ a new mistress, Madame de la Tonmelle, 
a member of the Nesle fomily, whom he created Dnchesse de 
Chiteauroux. The army numbered 80,000 men under the com- 
mand of Marshal NoaiUes and Count Maurice of Saxony. The 
latter, who, under the name of Marshal Saxe, became so cele- 
brated as a general, was one of the numerous natural sons of 
Augustus H, the late King of Poland, by the beautiful Aurora 
yon Konigsmark, the foiled tempter of Charles XTl. of Sweden. 
He had procured himself to be elected Duke of Courland by 
the States of that Duchy in 1726, and, after disputing his title 
with an heroic temerity against Eussia and Poland, had finally 
placed himself in the service of France. Noailleshad seen and 
appreciated his military genius in Bohemia, and as France 
was in want of generals, procured for him a marshal's b&ton, 
though the Ejng was prejudiced against him as a Protestant. 
During the month of June, Courtrai, Menin, Ypres, the fort 
of Knoque, Dixmude, successively yielded to the arms of 
Louis. Meanwhile, however, the advance of the Austrians 
threatened the safety of Alsace, and the Krog, after taking 
Fumes, July 10th, hastened with the Sliie of his troops to 
the protection of that Province, leaving Marshal Saxe in 
Flanders to conduct a defensive campaign, which covered 
him with glory. 
OioipaJgn Prince (Siarlesof Lorraine and Field-Marshal Traun crossing 
UiteS, 1744. ^^ Bhine a few leagues from Philippsburg, had seized Lauter- 
burg, Weissenburg, and the line of the Lauter. The French 
Marshal, Coigny, reinforced by the Emperor's Bavarians — ^the 
neutrality agreed upon having been broken and repudiated — 
after retaking Weissenburg, which he could not hold, had re- 
treated behind the Moder, and afterwards on Strassburg. 
Ptoties of Croats, Hungarians, and other Austrian partisans, 
now inundated Alsace, and even pressed on into Lorraine. The 
King had fallen sick at Metz, where his life was despaired of ;^ 
but Noailles succeeded in effecting a junction witii Coigny by 
the defile of Ste. Marie aux Mines. Prince Charles now received 

^ The ParisiaiiB, in their j<^ for his reoovery, and in admiration of 
his warlike exploits, gave him the name of Louis U hUn^Umi; a mihrir 
ouet whieh is said to have roased in him no feeling except a well- 
fonnded astonishment Voltaire, Qumrede 1741, ap. Martin, t xv. p. 271. 
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orders to recross the Bbine ; an operation which he effected 
with little loss in the face of a superior enemy. The Queen of 
Hungary, abandoning for the present the project of reconquer- 
ing Alsace and Lorraine, recalled her troops in order to repel 
an invasion of Bohemia by the King of Plrussia. But we must 
trace this affair a little higher. 

The Treaty of Worms (supra, p. 283) had given great offence o^nfles of 
to Prederick. By the second article of it the contracting parties |^^>^"^ 
guaranteed to one another all the kingdoms, states, etc., which war. 
they then possessed, or which ihey were entitled to poseese, in 
virtue of the Treaties of Turin (1703), Utrecht, and Baden, 
the Quadruple Alliance, the Treaty of Vienna (March, 1781), 
the consequent guarantee of the Empire (January, 1732), the 
Act of Accession, signed at Vienna, iNovember 12th, 1738, and 
that signed at Versailles, Pebruary 3rd, 1739.^ This was, in 
&ct, to guarantee to the Queen of Hungary the reoonquest of 
Silesia. Prederick's anger and alarm were increased by a 
clause of the Thirteenth Article : that as soon as Italy should 
be delivered from its enemies, the King of Sardinia should 
furnish men for the safeguard of Lombardy, in order that the 
Queen might be enabled to withdraw part of her troops from 
that country and employ them in Germany. 

In Gkrmany ? Against whom ? Haria Theresa was allied 
with Saxony. She had humiliated Bavaria. Against whom, 
then, could she meditate war but Prussia ? There was an end, 
Prederick concluded, to the Peace of Breslau, especially as the 
Queen took no pains to conceal her r^;ret for l^e loss of Silesia. 
At the sight of a Silesian, as the English Ambassador, Bobin- 
son, wrote to his Court, she would forget the Queen, and burst 
into tears like a woman.' Prederick's jealousy was further in- 
creased by a treaty, concluded December 20th, 1743, at Vienna, 
between Austria and Saxony, containing a renewed guarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, without any exception with regard 
to Silesia ; as well as by another entered into at St. Peters- 
burg, Pebruary 4th, 1744, between the King of Poland and 
the Empress of Bussia, by which the AUianoe of 1783 was re- 
newed with some modifications.' Besides these grounds for 
apprehension, Prederick was also of opinion that the Queen of 

^ Garden, Hist, des TraiUs, t. iJi. p. 2M; Wenck, B. i. p. 692; ef. 
HiH. de mon Temps, ch. viii 
^ Bamner, Frisdrieh 11. S. IdO. 
' Martens Supplement au BeeueU, 1 ill. p. 15. 
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Hungary was pnahing matterB too ^agoiiurt Charles YJJL. bj 
aiming to deprive lum of the Imperial Crown. Against the 
League of Austria, Qreat Britain, Bussia, Saxony, Sardinia, 
and the States-€^eral, he therefore resolved to oppose a 
double league, one with France and one with the States of the 
Empire. 
TtwiODkNi The Secret Treaty with France was signed June 5th, 1744, 
UiS/' but had probahlybeen arranged some time before. The Cabinet 
of Yersaffles seems to have entered into it with a view to 
divert the Austrians from their attack by engaging the King 
of Prussia in a war with them, and encouraging him to invade 
Bohemia ; of which Songdom, after its conquest, Frederick 
was to retain certain distncts.^ Theallianoe with the Emperor 
Charles YII. seems to have been designed bv Frederick to 
give a colourable pretence to his attack upon loohemia. This 
alliance, known by the name of the UiriOK of Fbakkfubt, 
was ngned by the Emperor, the King of Prussia, the Elector 
Palatine, and the King of Sweden, as Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel, May 22nd, 1744 Its professed objects were, to main- 
tain the German Constitution, to compel the Court of Vienna 
to recognize Charles YII. as Emperor, and restore to him his 
Bavarian dominions. By separate articles, and by a further 
secret treaty between the Emperor and the King of Pirussia 
alone, signed July 24th, Bohemia, after its conquest, was to be 
made over to the Emperor and hiis heirs ; in return for which 
Charles was to cede Silesia to Prussia, together with the three 
circles of Bohemia nearest to that Province, namely, Kdnigs- 
grats, Buntslau, and Leitmerits, with some other places. 
Frederick also guaranteed to the Emperor Upper Austria, so 
soon as he should have conquered it. France acceded to both 
these treaties.* 
The Mcond Early in August Frederick himself communicated the Union 
Wi?fi744.6. of Frankfurt to the Court of Vienna, and dechtied that as a 
member of the Empire, he could not evade his duty of pro- 
viding a contingent of auxiliary troops for the service of the 
Emperor, but that in other respects he should observe all his 
engagements with the Queen of Hungary , In the course of that 
month he commenced what has been called the Sscoin> Sils- 

^ Garden, t. iiL jp. 811. 

* RoiiB8et,t.zviu. p. 446 ; Wenok, t. ii p. 163. The Treaty of Union 
and separate article are in the appendix to Garden^l third ydnme. 
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8X4K Wab by TnaTrihing 80,000 mm into Bc^mia. The anay 
advanced in three columns. One, led by the Kmg in person, 
passed through Saxony, regardless of the protests of the Court 
of Dresden ; another, undei: Leopold of Dessau, took the route 
of Lusatia ; while the third, under Field-MarBhal Schmettau, 
debouching from Silesia and Olati, entered Boh^nia b^ Brau- 
nau. The united columns marched upon Prague, which sur« 
rendered, after a siege of six days, September 16th. Frederick, 
ignorant of the strong allianoe between the King of Poland 
and the Oourt of Vienna, had hoped to gain Augustus, and 
made some tempting offers to him and his minister, BruhL 
Augustus, howeyer, ordered his way, 24^000 men strong, to 
enter Bohemia ; nor could Frederick preyent their junction at 
Egerwith Charles of Lorraine and the Austrian army retiring 
from Alsace. Neither the French under Noailles, nor the Im- 
perialists under Seckendorf , who was suspected of having sold 
himself to the Court of Vienna, had attempted to arrest the 
march of the Austrians through Suabia, Franconia, and Ba* 
▼aria. After their junction at Eger the Austrian and Saxon 
forces amounted to 90,000 men. The King of Prussia had but 
small prospect of successfully opposing them ; especially as 
the Bohemian population, mostly Catholics, were iw"i<Wl to 
the Prussians, instead of assisting them, like the Silesdans. 
Frederick, therefore, determined to retreat. Leaving a garris<m 
of 10,000 men at Prague, he crossed the Elbe at Eolin, No- 
vember 9th,andgain6d the County of G-latswith rapid marohea 
TbQ Prussian garrison was also compelled to evacuate Pn^gue, 
and arrived at Friedland with great loss. 

Frederick seems rather to have outwitted himself on this duaiMvn. 
occasion. France obtained her ends by procuring the with- S£S|f 
drawal of the Austrian army from Alsace ; but the French did 
nothing to assist Frederick, though they made some fine pro- 
misee, of which \e now knew the value, /:>r nexi Bprnig. This 
was, however, a game of which he was little entitled to com- 
plain. The French, in turn, had tiieir suspicions of him, and 
were apprehensive that he might desert thrai, and again 
negotiate with Maria Theresa, as he had done in 1742.^ Such 
mutual distrust is the necessary penalty oifine$$e. To avei^ge 
Frederick's unlucky atteinpt nfm Bohemia, the Austrians 
under Nadasti, and the Hungariaais under Counts Palfy, 

^ Adeluig, StaaUffeichichU, B. iv. S. 181. 
r7. u 
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EsterhaEy,aadCaroIi — ^for anoiher Hnngaruai ** insiineGtioa ** 
had taken place in favour of Maria Theresa — ^broke into Upper 
^esia and the County of G^latz, from whidi, with the excep- 
tion of the towns of N^fle> Koeel, and Glatz, they totally ex- 
pelled the PrussiaiiB before the end of 1744. In a proclamation, 
issued December 4th, it was notified that the whole Silesian 
territory had returned under the dominion of the Queen of 
Hungary. But the assumption was premature. Old Prince 
Leopold of Anhalt-Bessau, to whom Frederick committed the 
task^ succeeded in neariy dearing Silesiaof the Austrians before 
the following spring. MeanwUle the French, instead of suc- 
couring Frederick, had employed tiiemselres in taking Frei- 
burg in the Br^sgau, which surrendered NoTcmber 5th. The 
Prussian attack upon Bohemia had also prored of serrice to 
the Emperor by withdrawing a great part of the Austrian 
troops from his Electorate in order to repel it. Seckendori^ 
assisted by some French troops, took adTantage of this circum- 
stance to drive out the re maind er. Munich was recoyered, 
October 16th, and Charles YII. was enabled once more to 
return to his capital. 
Italy in The Italian campaign of 1 744 was unf aTOurable to the Aus- 

^^^ trians. In the preceding year, they had, as we have seen, driven 

the Spaniards almost to the Nea|K>litan frontier, and, in spite 
of the neutrality imposed upon it, seemed to threaten an in- 
vasion of that Kingdom. To avert it, Don Carlos, after taking 
all possible precautions against an attack upon his capital from 
the sea, joined the Spaniards with his forces, and enabled 
them to drive the Austrians and Piedmontese out of the Papal 
territories. 
n^intjif • The invasion of Bohemia by the Prussians produced the 
of wanftw. fpjpeaty of Warsaw, January 8th, 1746, between the King of 
Poland as Elector of Saxony, Great Britain, the Queen of 
Hungary, and the States-GeneraL The Elector renewed his 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, and promised to operate 
immediately in Bohemia with 80,000 auxiliary troops, ^long 
as this army should be required Oreat Britam was to pay an 
annual subsidy of ^100,000, and the United Prorincee JB50,000. 
Poland and Russia were to be invited to accede to the alliance. 
By some separate and secret articles Augustus IIL engaged, 
not indeed directly, but in effect, to procure the Impmal 
Crown for the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; while the Ejng of 
England and the Queen of Hungary promised to assist Au- 
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gustns in his salutary viewB with regard to Poland, so &r as 
oonld be done without violating its Constitution ; that is, in 
other words, to assure the Succession to his son.^ 

Soon after the execution of this treat j an unexpected event Death of 
changed the face of affairs. The Emperor Charles Vn. died vn!fi7tf. 
January 20th, 1745 ; an event which virtually annulled the 
Union of Frankfurt. He was succeeded in the Bavafian 
Electorate by his son, Ma.Tinii1iAn Joseph, then only seventeen 
years of age, and consequently too young to make any pre- 
tensions to the Imperial Crown. Ibximilian seemed at first 
inclined to remain faithful to the lea^e with France and 
Prussia ; but the war went so unsuccessfully, and the clamours 
of hifl peo]>le became so loud in demanding a termination of 
their miseries, that he listened to the advice of Seckendorf to 
make peace with the Queen of Hungaiy at any price. The 
advance of the Austrians under Bathyani had compelled him 
to quit Munich soon aft^ hia accession, and fly to Augsburg. 
The French, under S^ur, had also been defeated. Under 
these circumstances he despatched Prince Funtenberg to rMtjoi 
Fussen, where he concluded a peace with the Austrian C^unt 
CoUoredo, April 22nd, 174f5. By this treaty the Queen of 
Hungary engaged to re-establish the Elector in all his domin- 
ions, and recognized the Imperial dignity of his father. The 
Elector, on his side, renounced for himself and his heirs aJl 
claims to the Austrian inheritance, acceded to the g^uarantee 
of the Pragmatic Sanction given by the Empire, engaged to 
observe a s^ct neutrality, supported the vote of Bohemia in 
the Imperial election, and promised his own for the Qrand 
Duke of Tuscany.^ 

The objects of the Alliance of Warsaw were more deariy 
announced in a secret treaty between Austria and Saxony, 
concluded at Leipsic, May 18th, 1745. Silesia wa« to be re- 
covered for the Queen, Prussia was to be confined in narrower 
bounds than before the conquest of that Plxmnce, and reduced 
to a state in which she should no longer be dangerous to the 

^ Weiick,t.iLp. 171; Boiuset, iS^et^a, t. xviii p. 610. 

^ Wenck, t. ii p. 180; Mennl, B. v. S. 317. IVederick smns up the 
results as loUows : <*Tbe Emperor dies ; his son makes peace with the 
Queen ai Hungary : the Graod Duke is to be Emperor ; the treaty of 
Warsaw leagues half Europe against Pmssia ; Prussian money keeps 
Biunia inacnve; Bngland b^gms to Indine towards Pmssia. '^—JSTif^. 
de man T^nyu, ch. x. sub Jin, 
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two allied Powers. In caaeof the entire suooewKrf their arms, 
the IXnchy of Magdeburg, with the Oirole of the Saal, the 
principalitj of Croaaen, with the diatriot of ZuUiehan, the 
Bohemian fiefa in Luaatia belonging to the Honaeof Branden- 
burg, and the circle of Schwiebos, were to be assigned to the 
Elector of Saxonj; from which apportionment dednctiona 
weare to be made in proportion as the war with Prusaia mi^t 
prove less sucoesstut^ 
Tii«Titik9. . While nearly all the Powers of Christendom were thus 
leagued in hostile treaties and engaged in mutu&l shtughter. 
there was one Power« standing without the pale, which took 
no part in their contests, and even endeaToured to reconcile 
them. Engrossed by their own interests, and confident in 
their power to repel all attacks from without, the Turks con- 
cerned not themselYes about the maintenance of the political 
boJance in Europe; an indifference also encouraged by tiioir 
religion, which forbids them to take too direct a part in the 
afbors of Christians, or to go to war with any friendly Power 
except in case of a formal Tiolation of treaties.' It seema to 
have been a whim of the Beis-Efiendi Mustapha, Secretary (tf 
Legation at Vienna, whidi prompted him to procure, early in 
1745, an offer of mediation to the Christian Fowers from the 
Sublime Porte. Venice was proposed as the place of a Con- 
gress ; and, as preliminaries, an armistice on the footing of 
%ti pomdetis^ on condition that the election of Emperor should 
take place only by a unanimity of rotes. Such a condition, 
which would make the election depend on the King of Prussia, 
could not, of course, be accepted by the Court of Vienna. 
The intenrention of the Sultan affected to be religious as well 
as political. He proposed that, if the Pontiff of the Christians 
would send one of his apaHle$ to deliyer his paciflc exhorta- 
tions to the Congress, he on his side, would despatch a derviie 
selected by the Hufti. Perhaps, however, the real motive of 
the Porte for this unheard-of proceeding was the damage 
suffered by the Turkish commerce through the quarrels of the 
Christians.' The proffered mediation was respectfully declined 

^ fiSeosal, G€$eh. Fteyuma, Th. iv. p. 210. 

* VergsniMS, M^mowt mr la ParU (HUmame^ published in FUi- 
Ugwt de taw lei QMntti de rXurape, t iiL p. Itf (2nd ed. Fteis, 

* »ee Flassaa, DipL Fr»nct»i$e, t. v. p, 252| Hammer, Otm. Gtmik. 
B.TiiLS.59. 
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by the larger States, thoogli some of the eanaUer ohm, as 
Naples and Yenioe, were in fayour of it. 

The King of P^ssia, havinff no other ally bat France, on HoheoMad- 
whose loyal support he could not reckon, remained on the |JJ^^^. 
defensire in the campaign of 174f5. He intrenched himself 
in the neighbourhood of Frankenstein and Neisse, at Jauemik, 
not far £rom Sohweidnitz, and there awaited the approach of 
the Austrians and Saxons. Prince Charles, who commanded 
them, adyanced l^ Landshut into the plains of Hohenfried* 
berg, where he was unexpectedly attacked and defeated by 
Frederick, near Striegau (June 4th). After the battle of 
Sfcriegau, or Hohenfri^berg, Charles retreated into Bohemia, 
followed by the Prussians; but the adyantageous position 
occupied by the Austrians near Konigsgrats, as well as the 
necessity which Frederick was under of maintaining his com* 
munications with S&eeia, preyented his deriying any solid 
adyantages from his decisiye yictory, and penetrating further 
into Bohemia. Towards the end of September he took up a 
yexy strong position near Sohr with 25,000 men. Here he was 
attacked by the Austrians with much larger forces, September 
80th ; but the inequality of the ground depriyed them of the 
adyantage of their numerical superiorif^, and Frederick 
gained a complete victory. 

Meanwhile negotiationB had been entered into at London Negoti*- 
to re-establish a peace between theQueenof Hungary and the ^^"^ 
King of Prussia. Carteret (now Lord Oranyille) had retired 
frdm the English Ministry, and had bem succeeded by the 
Earl of Harrington, a man of more modeiate yiews. The 
events of the year 1745 had made the English Cabinet yery 
desirous to brmg about a peace between Fraderick and Maria 
Theresa. The success of the French arms in Flanders, con- 
sequent on their yictory at Fontenoy, and the descent of the 
yoxmg Pretender in Scotland in July, by compelling the with* 
drawal of some of the British forces from the Netherlands^ 
rendered it desirable that the ()ueen of Hungary should be at 
liberty to act with greater yigour towards the Bhine. A secret 
treaty with the Eing of Prussia had been signed at Haaoyer 
August 26th. Peace was to be concluded within six weeks 
between Prussia and Austria on the basis of that of Bteskn; 
Augustus was to make a separate act of cession of Silesia to 
Frederick, who was to giye his yote in the approaching elec- 
tion at Frankfurt for the Grand I>uke Francis as Emperor. 
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TheEngluh Cabinet had had great difficulty to hring Fred- 
erick to iheae terms, yet the Queen of Hungary irould not 
listen to them. She was already sure of her husband's elec- 
tion, and she -was unirill]n|^ to abandon the hope of reoovenng 
Sileiiia, on which she had set her heart. The expectation, 
however, that something might erentuaUy be concluded, had 
preTented Frederick from pursuing his victory at 8chi. But 
FNdMiok a piece of inteBigence, which he obtained through the in- 
^^^ST^ discretion of the King of Poland's Minister, Count Bruhl, 
transmitted to him through the Swedish Minister, at the 
Court of Dresden, induced him to take more yigorons steps/ 
The Queen of Hungaay had formed the project of detadung 
10,000 men from the army of tiie Bhine who, in conjunction 
with the Saxons, were to mardi upon Berlin ; while Kince 
Charles of Lorraine was to enter ^esia with another army 
andattack the King of Prussia in his winter quarters. Fred- 
eridc reeolTcd to anticipate and divert this project by invading 
SaxoOT. Towards the end of November he entered Lusatia 
with his army, and after subduing that Province mardied 
upon Dresden. Augustus, who had refused Frederick's oibr 
to treat separately, fled to Prague ; while Prince Leopold of 
Dessau, entering Saxony by way of Halle, took Leipsic and 
Meissen* and established communications with Frederick. 
Prince Charles now marched to the defence of Dresden; but 
before he could join the Saxon army it had been defeated by 
Prince Leopold at Kesselsdorf, December 15th. The remnants 
of it escaped to Prince Charles, who, in the face of Frederick's 
now much supmor forces, found it prudent to retreat into 
Bohemia. Dresden surrendered unctmditionally to the King 
of Prussia, December 18th, and all Saxony was laid under 
contribution. 
Tro^of Maria Theresa waa now compelled to listen to the appeals 
^^ISf^ of the King of Pdand, as well as to the British Cabinet, 
which threatened to withdraw its subsidies unless she made 
peace with PkussiA. Frederick himself was desirous of peace, 
but only on the basis of that of BreslMi. His monqr was 
almost exhausted^ he could not rely upon the proffered help 
of France, he felt himself unequal to another campaign, am 
was indeed content with what he had achieved. Two t r eat ies 
were signed at Dresden on the same^ day (December 25th, 

^ Ei$f, de mon Tmi/w, eh. ziiL 
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1745) wtth Saxony and Anatria. By the fint Aagiwtiis xe« 
etprered vhat lie had lost doxing the war, but Saxony had to 
pay a nuUien dollars, besidM the oontributiosa levied. The 
Queen o£ Poland, draghter of Joseph I., renonnoed all her 
daims to the territoiies ceded to Prossia by the Peace of 
Bradaa. In the treaty with Anetria, Maria Theresa again 
xenoimeed Silesia and the Oonnfy of GUati, the oession of 
whidi was goaianteed by England. Fzederick, as Elector of 
Brandenbn^, allowed uie electoral vote of Bohemia, and 
adhered to the election of Maria Theresa's consort as Em« 
peror, against which he and the Eleetor Palatine had at first 
protested.^ The Ghrand Dnke had been elected at Frankfurt, Fnyidai. 
September ISth, and crowned October 4Ui, with the title of ^^ 
Fxaneis I. Austria had regained the ecclesiastical Electors, vi^t^' 
and could, of course, zeck<« on Bavaria, Hanover, and Saxony. 
France had endeaToured to incite Augustas to become a 
candidate for the Imperial Crown, but without effect. Thus 
the Empire fdl to the Naw House op Austbia, that of 
Habsburg-Lorraine, and France missed the principal object 
for which she had gone to war. The Ptussians evacuated 
Saxony witlun twelve days after the sigiung of the treaties. 
A little before. East Frieelaod, the rerersion to which, it wUl 
be remembered, had been assigned by the Emperor Leopold 
to the Elector Fredecick KL, in compensation of the cession 
of Sdliwiebus, was seised by the Sing of Prussia on the death 
of the last Prince, Charles Edward, May 25th, 1744. 

Meanwhile in Flanders the French had achieved some TiMOun- 
brilliant successes, especially at the Battlb of Fontshoy, It^P^ 
mined by Marshal Scoe oTer the Duke of Cumberland and 
Field-Marshal Kdnigseck (May 11th, 1745), who were en- 
deavouring to relieve Toumai. Louis XY. and the Dauphin 
were piresent at this afiair. It was followed by the capture 
of Toumai, Ohent, Bruges, Oudenarde, Nieuport, Ath. Little 
was done on the side of the Ehine. The Prince of Couti passed 
that river and the Main, to threaten Frankfurt and prevent 
the efectioaof the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Pragmatic 
Army was compelled to retire bey<md the Lahn ; and after it 
had f<Mrmed a junction with the Aostvians under the Chrand 
Duke, ihe French in turn were forced to retreat and reeross 
the Khine. The campaign in Italy this year had also been 

^ Wenek, t. iL p. 194 aqq. 
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prodactiTe of effmim <d more than ordinaKy importeiice. In 
the spring the Spamurdfl, under Oagee^ didodged Lobkowits 
ttnd 1^ Anstriane from the Legation of Bologna»aad panned 
them into the Modeneee. At the lame time was negotiated 
the l^eaty of Aranjnes, between Franoe, G^n, Naplea» and 
the Bepnblic of Oenoa (May 7th, 1745). The object of it was 
to gain over the Gtonoesoi \n order that Spain, beeidee what 
aesistanee theBepnblic oonld afford, might obtain the advant- 
age of tending her anniee into Italy by way of Gkenoa. The 
Oenoe0e,who been disgusted l^ the Treaty of Worms, agreed 
to aid ti^e oontraeting parties with troops, etc. ; in return for 
which some places were to be added to weir dominicms ; their 
privileges and possessions, including Corsica^ were to be 
guaranteed ; and, after the peace, the BepubEc was to enjoy 
tiie same ''royal dktinction'* as Venice, with regard to the 
ceremonial of ambassadors, eta^ The Infant Don Philip and 
Marshal Maillebois arrived at Savona with their forces towards 
the end of June, when the Genoese declared war against the 
King <^ Sardinia. Oages now crossed the Apennines, amidst 
the greatest difficulties and hardships, to Sairona, and estab- 
lished his camp at Langasto, near Qenoa ; when, being rein- 
forced by 10,000 Genoese, he passed the Boodhetta, and joined 
Don Philip and Maillebois at Acqui. The combined aimy 
amounted to near 70,000 men. The King of Sardinia and 
Sohuienburg, who had succeeded Lobkowits in the command 
of the Austnans, now retired to Bassignano, and the combined 
army sucoessiTely took Tortona, Piaraisa, Parma, and Pavia 
(August and Sq^tember). Sdiulenburg having separated 
from the King in order to cover Milan, Oatfes attacked and 
defeated Charles Emanud in his camp at Mssignano, Sep- 
tember 28th. Alexandria, Asti, Oa«de, successively sur- 
rendered to the Spaniards, who ^read tiiemselves through 
Lombardy. The Infant entered lulan, December 19th. 
D^lLI8«ll. These disasters caused Charles Emanuel to desire peaoe ; 
jEUid the Court of Versailles, ahumed at tiie negotiations be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, was disposed to giant liberal terms 
in order to withdraw him from the Austrian alliance. Hie 
minister, the Marquis D'Aigenson, had fonned a scheme 
according to which Italy was to be orgamied into % Con- 
fMeration, with a permanent Diet like Oennany ; the Austrians 

' Garden, t OL p. a26L 
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ware to be expdled, and all the Italian States liberated from 
any bonds of vassalage towards the H0I7 Boman Smpiie; 
Fnnee was disinteiestedlj to renoimoe aaj pietensioiis she 
might hsrTe to hold anjtlung on the other side of the Alps ; 
the foreign princes estabhslMd in Italj were to be Itctlianvted 
by being disabled from possessing any dominions oat of the 
Peninsnla : such were the main outlines of this grand scheme/ 
The Eing of flardinia, seems to hare regarded with distnist 
the French propositions, althongh they did not even daim 
Saroy, a French Ftorince by langnage; bnt he had some un- 
easy reoollectionB of the war of 1/88. However, as the share 
allotted to himself was Teiy considentUe, including a large 
part of the Milanese, and as he despaired of Austrian assist- 
ance, he signed the prdiminaries of a treaty, December 20th, 
1745.^ The Court of Madrid, to which the negotiations had 
not been communicated till the preliminaries were laid before 
it for acceptance, naturally felt veiy indignant at what it re- 
garded as a treachery on the part of France;' especiaUy as 
it knew that Louis XV. had also entered into secret negotia- 
tions with the I>atch. The reluctance of the Queen of Spain 
to accede to the treaty produced a delay of which MariaTheresa, 
freed from the second Silesian war, availed herself to send 
80»000 men into Italy. The Austrians, now under Prince 
lachtenstein, thus obtained so great a numerical superiority 
in that comitry, that Charles Emanuel resolved to break on 
his secret intelligence with France, and seised Asti, March 8th. 
Don Philip quitted Milan and retired to Pavia. l^e Austrian 
commaader^ Lichtenstein, and the Eing ci Sardinia gained a 
signal Tictosy over Maillebois and €(ages near Piaoenia, June 
16th, which ultimately compelled the French and Spaniards 
to relinquish all their conquests, and reeross the Alps. But DmXh of 
another event of greater importance contributed to produce s ^f^ j^ 
this result — ^the sudden death of Philip Y. of Spain, July 9th. 
PhiHp, in q>ite of his wars of ambition, had kft Spain in a 
better condition than he found it. He had particularly en- 
couraged literature and aart. In his reign were founded the 
royal library, epea to public use, the academy f6r the Spanish 
language, the academy of S. Fernando for painting and seolp- 



t 



D'Aigenson, Mimoiret, ap. Martin, SiH, de FranoBy t, xv. p. 292. 
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tore, and the aoademj of histofj/ His soooeMor, VeidiiiMid 
YI., then in his thirtj-fourtk year, being Philip's seeond son 
bj his first wi£e» Ibria Louisa of SaYoj, was not interested in 
the ambitions projects of his other's widow, Elizabeth Fanieee, 
and one of his first steps was to recall his forces from Italy. 
Tet he treated his st^mother, who had nerer shown him any 
feeling but ayersion, with great liberality, allowing her to 
retain the Falaoe of St. Ildefonso, and, contrary to the practioe 
of his predecessors, eren permitted her to reside at Madrid. 
He sl^)wed an eq^nal afEection f or his 8tq>brothers, and i«om]^ 
to promote their interests.' The withdrawal of the Spanish 
forces from Italy was» howerer, too precipitate, as it abandoned 
the Genoese to the Anstrians. Qages was snperseded in the 
command of the Spaniards by Las Minas, who had ordera 
immediately to retreat to Nice ; HaiUebois and the French 
were compiled to accompany him ; the combined army retired 
with precipitation along th^ coast of Ligoiia, pnrraed and 
harassed by the Anstrians and Piedmontese; it did not evea 
halt at Nice, bat crossed the Yar, September 17th, 1746. 
Gtonoo, bombarded by an English fleet, opened her gates to 
the Anstrians, and submitted to hard conditions. The Doge 
and siK senators proceeded to Yienna to implore MariaTheresa's 
mercy. Afterthecaptoreof €^oa, the Eing of Sardinia and 
Inditenstein, with 40,000 Anstrians and Piedmontese, passed 
the Yar and invested Antibes, which was also bombarded by 
an English squadron ; and Belle*Isle, who had succeeded 
HaiUeteis in the command of the French, retreated before 
them to within a few miles of Toulon. But ProYenee was 
deUrered from its invaders by a sudden revohition. €(eneral 
Botta and the Austsions in possession of Genoa treated Uie 
iohabitants in a tyrannical mamier, not only blading the most 
opi«essiYe imposts, but also insulting and nuJtieating the 
dtisens. These brutalities at length excited a spirit of resist- 
ance. Some Austrian soldiers haying endeavoured to harness 
the passengers in the streets to a mortar they were carrying 
off, tkie people rose against them,, and after five days <rf street 
fighting, the Austrian general was coinpelled to retire with a 
loss of 5,000 men (Decraiber 10th).' The Imperialiste being 

^ Coxe, Spaniik Bimrbans^ vol. ilL ch. xlvii. 
* Ihid. r£ir. p. 8. 

' For the affMre of Genoa, fleeHaderlin,^acArM#«ea«brA|m^ 
Genua, 
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thus deprived of the aupplies irhich they drew from Qetnoftt 
and menaced by the approach of Belle-Isle, who had been re- 
inforced, abandoned tiiie siege of Antibes, and retired into 
Italy, Jannary, 1747. 

llhd Anstrians, who had been exceedingly irritated by the Omm^ 
loss of Gtonoa, reedTed this year to attem^ its reeoTcry. In ^S^ 
a manifesto, 1»eatfaing a spirit of yindiofciTenese and injustice, 
published March 29th, 1747, the Gtonoese were declared rebels, 
and subject to all the penalties of treason; and their property, 
whereyer found, was to be confiscated.' The Austrian general, 
Schulenbnrg, master ci the Bocchetta, pressed hardly upon 
the town ; but the Frendi garrison under tiie Duke deBoufOars, 
son of the celebrated marshal, made a -rigorous resistance, and 
on the approach of Belle-Isle and Las Ifinas with the French 
and Spanish forces, who had occiq>ied the County of Nice^ 
early m June, the Austrians were compeUed to raise the 
blodrade and retire. The Spaniards had now again begun to 
cooperate with the French, and were making more rigorous 
preparations. Although Ferdinand, at his accession, had 
assured Louis XY. of his resolution to maintain the engage- 
ments contracted by his &iber, yet he had not only, as we 
have seen, withdrawn his troops from Italy, but had also 
entered into negotiations with the Rritish Cabinet, through 
the mediation of Portugal, and some steps towards a pacifica- 
tion had actually been token.* But the influence of the Queen 
Dowagw and the polii^of the party which &Toured an estab- 
lishment for Bon I^hilip in Italy, sind regarded it iJmost as a 
point of national honour, ultimatdy premled; and, as it was 
thought that the British Cabinet leaned too much to the side of 
Maria Theresa, Spain again threw in her weight with Fraoyoe. 

In the campaign in Flanders m 1746 the Frendi followed campidni 
up the successes which they had achicTcd in the prenous year. y^j^JS^ 
Brussels, Antwerp, Mens, Charleroi, Namur, siid other places, 
successiTely surrendered to Marshal Saxe and the Prince of 
Conti. After the capture of Namur in September, Marshal 
Saxe, reuniting all the French forces, attacked Prinee Charies 
of Lorraine at Baucoux, between Li%e and Yiset, and com- 
pletely deCeated him, October 11th ; after which both sides 

^ Haymann's Archiv ap. Garden, t. ill. 

* On the motion of Mr. Walpole, the British Parliament repealed 
the Aet prohibiting commeroe with Spain. Coxe, ^niih Bawbom^ 
voL Iv. p. 9. 
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'vvmtnitoirinter-qiiarterg. Ail the ooimtry between the Mease 
and the sea was now in the power of Fraaoe,Atistria retaining 
only JjoxBOkhoxag and Liaibnrg. It was, howerer, some draw- 
back to French vanity that these successes had been chiefly 
obtained fi(Mr them by two foreigners. Marshal Saxe and his 
piindipal lieutenant^ Oonnt Lowendaht a Dane, who had leanit 
theartof waarnnderM&nnich. The Court of Yersaillesi afraid 
that the Elector of Saxony would sell his troops to Great 
Bntaan, bought his neutrality for three years for two million 
fnaics per annum. The marriage of tiie Dauphin, father of 
Louis aTI., to a daughter of Augustus HE., was a result of 
this eonneotion (December, 1746). 

Ever sinod the year 1745 some negotiations had been going 
on between France and the Dutch for the re-establishment ci 
peace. The States-General had proposed the assembling of 
a Congress to the Cabinet of Vienna, but without success. In 
September, 1746, conferences were opened at Breda, between 
Fxanoe, Great &ritain» and the States-Qeneral ; but as Great 
Britain haA gained some advantages at sea, the neffotiadons 
were protracted, and tiie Cabinets of London and Vienna en- 
deavoured to induce the Dutch to take a more direct and active 
part in the war. In this state of things the Court of Ver- 
sailles took a sudden resolution to coerce the States-General. 
A manifesto was published by Louis XV., April 17th, 1747* 
filled wiUi those pretexts which it is easy to find on sudi 
occanons; not, indeed, exactly declaring war against the 
Dutch Bepublic, but tiiat he should enter her temteries 
'^without breaking with her;" that he should hold in dqMsit 
the places he might occupy, and restore them as soon as the 
States ceased to succour his enemies.^ Count Lowenddil then 
entered Dutch Flanders by Bruges, and seised, in less than a 
month, Sluis, Ysendyke, Sas de Gand» Hulst, Axel, and cither 
places. 

Holland had now very much declined from the position she 
had held a centuiy before. There were indeed many large 
c^>italists in the United Fh>vinoes, whose wealth had bem 
amassed during the period of the Bepublic's commercial pro- 
sperity, but the State, as a whole, was impoverished and steq»ed 
in debt The national debt, including that of the separate 
provinces* amounted to upwards of eighty millions sterling ; 



^ Martin, t. xv. p. S16. 
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jet, 80 abundftnt was money, that the interest paid on it was 
onty at the rate of 2| per cent. ; and the DutcSi extiiens are 
computed to hare had an ahnost equal amoont, or near serenty 
millions, inreeted in the English, French, Austrian, Saxon, 
Danish, and even Bnssian fonds.^ Bnt in thns becoming the 
esfHtalists and money-lenders of Europe, they had ceased to 
be her biokars and carriers. The excessiye taxes, by raising 
the prices of necessaries, and consequently of labour, had dis- 
abled her manufacturers and ship-owners from competing with 
foreigners. Holland was no longer the entrepot of nations. 
The English, the Swedes, the Duies, and the Hamborghers 
had appropriated the greater part of her trade. Such was the 
result^ the long wars in whicn she had been engaged: agreat 
part of which hiMi, indeed, been incurred for seU-preserration, 
or in the interests of her commerce, thou^ some of them must 
be attributed to the ambition of playii^^ a prominent ^art in 
tiie affairs of Europe. Her politiciJ consideration had dwindled 
equally with her commerce. Instead of pretending, as formerly, 
to be the arlnter of nations, she had become littite more than 
the satellite of Great Britain ; ^ a position forced upon her by 
fear of France, and her anxiety to maintain her barriers against 
that encroaching Power. Since the death of William HI., the 
Bqpublican, or aristocratic party had again seised the ascend- 
ency. William m/s collateral heir, John William Friso, had 
not been recognized as Stadholder, and the BepuUic was again 
gOTcmed, as in the time of Be Witt, by a Grand Pensionaiy 
and gregier. The dominant party had, howerer, become highly 
unpopular. It had sacrificed the army to maintain l^e fleet, 
and the Bepublic seemed to lie at the mercy of France. At 
the approaich of the French, consternation reigned in the 
proTinces. The Orange Purty raised its head, and demanded 
the re-establishment of the Stadholdership. The town of 
Yeere, in Zealand, gave the example of insurrection, and 
William IV., of Nassau-Dietz, who was already Stadholder of 
Friesland, Groningen, and Gtelderland, was eventually pro- 
claimed hereditary Stadholder, Captain-G^eneral and Admiral 



^ See Raynal, ffiet. PkOoeophique dee deux Indee^ liv. xiL (vol. iv. 
p. 75 sqq., JnstamoBd's TnasL, Lendoo, 1776). The Abbtf BaynAl 
wrote near the tune of which we are q>eaking. 

* Frederick the Great sayii of her, in his view of Europe : " A la 
soite de TAnffleterre se range la HoUande, oomme nne cnalonpe qui 
suit 'impNsnon d'na valssean de guerre anqnel elle est atlschte." 
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of the United Provinoes. William IV. warn the son of John 
William Friao, and son-in-law of G^i^ 11., whose danghter, 
Anne^ he had married. The French threatening Maestricht, 
the allies, under the Duke of Omnberiand, mardied to Law* 
f eld in order to protect it. Bere they were attached by Marshal 
Saze, July 2nd, 1747, and after a battle compelled to recroes 
the Mense. The Duke of Cumberland, however, took up a 
TOsition which prevented the French from investingMaestricht. 
On the other hand, Lowendahl carried Berpen-op-Zoom by 
assault, July 16th. These reverses of the aUies were in some 
degree compensated by English successes in the colonies and 
on the sea. 
Bn^d After the formal declarations between France and England 

aa^vkanoe ^i j^^g^ hostilities had extended to the colonial possessionB of 
those nations. In 174f5 the people of New England volunteered 
to reduce Lcuiabourg, the capital of Cape Breton ; and having, 
with the assistance of a squadron under Commodore Warren, 
effected that object, the whole island submitted. In the 
f blowing year the IVench fitted out a very formidable fleet, 
with a great quantitv of transports, to recover that colony, 
which arrived on the American coast in September, 1 746. But 
the enterprise proved entirely abortive, without a single action 
having been fought. The land forces, decimated by sickness, 
were conveyed back to France, the fleet was dispersed and 
disabled by violent storms, and the remnant of it compelled 
to take rrfuge at Quebec. En the same year the English 
Ministiy had oiganised at Portsmouth an expediti<m against 
Canada; but having been delayed till the season of addon was 
past, it was employed in making a descent on the French 
coast, at Port L Orient; which, however, proved a complete 
failure. The French were more fortunate m the East, where, 
they captured Madras. In 1747 the En^di cause was 
further aided by Anson's victorv over the French fleet off 
Cape Finisterre, June 14th, and by that of Admiral Hawke, 
near the Isle of Aix, October 14th. These and other battles 
mined the French navy. 
FMflh The campaign of 1747 not having been fortunate for the 

Austrian alliance, it was resolved to make a grand effort in 
the following year. Qreat Britain, the Empress-Queen, the 
!EQng of Sa^nia, and the States-Oeneral, signed a Conten- 
tion at the Hague, January 26th, 1748, by which they agreed 
to bring into the field an army of 1 92,000 men. Oreat Britain 
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and the States were each to contribute 66,000 men, and Maria 
Theresa 60,000. The Dutch also engaged to add ten or twelve 
yessels to the English fleet, which '' was destined to ruin the 
commerce of France and protect that of the two nations.'* 
(Art.Tii.) Maria Theresa was to keep in Italj 60,000 elBfectiTe 
troops, and the King of Sardinia 80,000. The latter Monarch 
also engaged to add his gallejs t4) the EngHdi fleet of iMrty 
ships of war. To support these armaments Qreat Britain 
engE^ed to jpay a subsidy of JMOO.OOO to Aiurtria, and another 
of jeiOOyOOOto Sardinia.^ In the preceding June a treaty had 
also been concluded between Great Britain and Bussia, by 
which the latter Power, in consideration of a subsidy of 
£100,000 sterling per annum, undertook to keep 80,000 
infimtry on the ^ntiers of LiYonia, besides fifty ressels on 
the coast, in readiness to act on the first requisition of l^e 
English Cabinet^ By another treaty, in November, in which 
Holland joined, the force to be provided by Bussia was raised 
to 37,000 foot. These treaties had considerable influence in 
inclining France to peace. 

Negotiations had been going on throughout the winter, and Nefotia- 
a Congress met at Aiz.la-Chapelle, April 24tii, 1748. Most of cSS^^ 
the belligerent Powers were desirous of peace. Qreat Britain «>»'«>• 
and Holland were weary of the war; France and Spain weie 
almost exhausted. Louis XV.'s new mistress, Madame de 
Pompadour, also pressed for peace. In order to stimulate the 
negotiations, the French had inrested Maastricht, April 13th. 
Mfurshal Saze had remarked to Louis, ** Sire, the peace must 
be conquered at Maestricht" The takbg of that place would, 
indeed, have opened Holland to the IVench, and l^ey had 
commenced the siege in the face of the allies 80,000 strcmg. 
On the other hand, the advance of the Bossians, under Prince 
Beptin, towards ihe Bhine, through Poland, Moravia, and 
Bohemia, also tended to accelerate a peace. This was the 
second time that a Bxissian army had appeared in Gtermany. 
Meanwhile, however, as Austria, in whose behalf the war had 
been undertaken, seemed not to the Muritime Powers to exert 
herself in proportion to her interest in it, they had, in a secret 
conference, signed separate preliminaries with iWce, April 
80th. The principal articles were : — ^Bestitntion of all con- 
quests made during the war, which involved the restitution 

^ Wenek, t. IL p. 4ia 

' Ibid. p. 244; BousBet, Becuml, t xix. p. 492. 
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of Cape Breton to Fnmce, Madraa to EnglancU and to the 
Dutch thue bairier towns conquered b J the French ; the DuohiM 
of Parma, Piaoensa, and Quaittalla to be aseigned to Don 
Philip, on condition <^ their being restored to the actoal 
possessor if Don Oarlos should mount the throne of Spain, 
or if Don Philip should die without heirs ; the Republic of 
Genoa and the Duke of Modena to be restored to their former 
positions : Sardinia to hold what had been ceded to her in 
1748 ; the AsietUo contract and annual Fcssel to be renewed 
to Great Britain, as well as the article in the Treaty of 1718, 
respecting the succession to the throne of that Kingdom ; the 
Emperor Francis to be recognized bj all the contracting 
Powers, and the Pragmatic Sanction to be confirmed; Silesia 
and the County of Gkts to be guaranteed to Prussia. A sus- 
pension of arms was to take place in the Netherlands within 
six weeks, except with regard to the siege of Ifaestricht/ 
That place capitulated to uie French, May 7th. 
ThePeaoe Maria Theresa, seeing that the Bussians were prepared to 
^^^^ come in such force to her aid, was at first unwiUing to accede 
1748. : ' to the peace. She could not accept the loss of the Itdian 
Duchies, for whidi she had ceded to Sardinia a part of the 
VUanese. But at last her minister, Count Eaunits Bittberg, 
persuaded his mistress to accept the preliminaries, after pro- 
testing against what they might contain prejudicial to her 
interests (May 25th). The euToys of Sardinia and Modena 
acceded at the same time ; those of Spain and Genoa in June. 
The definitiye Tbkait of Aix-ul-Chapslls, embracing the 
preliminaries already giren, was signed by the French, Eng- 
lish, snd Dutch ministers, October Isth, 1748, and a few days 
after by those of Spain, Genoa, Modena, snd Austria. Sar- 
dinia refused to sign because the Treaty of Worms was not 
guaranteed. No meiition was made of the Emperor or Empire, 
although the Italian Duchies were Imperml fiefs.' The 
TnxATT OF MjLDBjn, October 5th, 1750, must be regarded as 
the complement of the Peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle. Spain had 
refused to renew the A$imUo^ and to execute the sixteenth 
artide of the treaty, by which the profits of four yean, during 
which the contract haA been interrupted by the war, were to 

^ Wenek, t. ii. p. 310. 

' The treaty is in Wenck, t. ii. p. 387 ; of. Garden, t. iii. p. 873 
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be aUowed to the purtieB mterestecL Both sades armed, and 
war seemed again meyitable, when, by the tretkty mentioned 
aboTo, Great Britain waived her claims in oonnderation of 
the King of ^pain paying £100,000 sterling within three 
months. The trade between the two countries was pnt on 
the same faroarable footing as in the reign of Charles II. of 
Spain.^ 

Such was the end of the war of the Austrian Succession, ito«ffMU; 
which had lasted eight years. Its object had been to establish 
four States on the ruins of the House of Austria. But though 
that House had been depriyed of Silesia and the Italian 
I>uchies, these losses were small compared with the danger 
withwhichit had at first been threatened; while, on the other 
hand, it had strengthened its connection with Hungary, and 
still remained a fint-rate Power. France, the chief promoter 
of this ruinous war, gained literally nothing by it, and in- 
creased her debt by nearly 50 millions sterHi^^another seed 
of the approaching revolution. Instead of devoting her 
attention to the n^ds of her navy and to the protection of 
her colonies, she had, in spite of the victories of Saxe, merely 
contributed to tiie rise of Prussia.* The part which England 
played in the war was conformable to the Mth of treaties ; 
though, so fiur as the continental struggle onl^ is concerned, 
more chivalrous perhaps than prudent. Yet if she obtained 
no .equivalent for her enormous expenses, she procured 
compensation for her commercial losses, established her 
maritime preponderance, and obtained the reGogintion of the 
exclusion of the Stuart djmasty. Spain also made some ac- 
quisitions in Italy. Russia had interfered with effect in the 
afburs of Western Europe, and laid the foundation of still 
more effective intervention. But the most important conse- 
quence of the war was the elevation of IVussia to a first-rate 
JPower. The morality of the conduct by which Frederick n. 
achieved this result will ha^y bear a strict scrutiny. So ST 
long as he attained his ends he was little scrupulous about 
the means. He affected friendship for Maria Theresa at 
the moment when he was preparing to wrest Silesia from 
her, and that under pretexts which he himself did not con- 
sider vaUd. In pursuit of his object he increased and 

^ Wenok, t. IL p. 464. 

* Sorsl, L*Surope et la SivoiuHon Franfom, vol L 
IV. x 
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lowered his denancbi aooordiiig to eirooniBtMices, aad oon- 
tncied aUiaaees» eometimes under inndioiis pntenoet, which 
were repudiated direetly hie interest required it. In some 
ejes, howerer, suooess will be Frederick's gveat instiflceticii ; 
and it is certain that he increased the Pmssian dominions bj 
a third. 
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THS DIPLOMATIC XKVOLVTIOK A19D THE 8BTSN T&iBS* WAB 

THE seyen years which suoceeded the Peace of Aix-Ia- inei . 
ChapeUearedeeciibedbjYoltaire^ as among the happiest ou^T 
that Europe eyer enjoyed. Commerce reyiyed, the fine arts «^3^ 
flourished, and the European nations resembled, it is said, one ^ 
large family reunited after its dissensions. Unfortunately, 
howeyer, the Peace was little more than a truce, and the 
settlement of many questions still awaited solution. Scarcely 
had Europe begun to breathe again when new disputes arose, 
and the seyen years of peace and proroerity were succeeded 
by another seyen of miaexy and war. T^oule the loss of Silesia 
was not acquiesced in by Austria, the ancient riyalry between 
France and Enghuad had been extended to eyexy quarter of 
the globe. The interests of the two nations came into col- 
lision in India» Africa, and America, and a dispute about 
American boundaries a|;ain ^unged them into war. 

By the ninth article of the Treaty of Aiz-Ia-Chapelle, France ^^3^^ * 
and England were mutuaQy to restore their conquests in $uek SSv^ua^. 
itaie OS they were before ike war. This clause became a copious 
source of quarrel. The principal dispute regarded the umits 
of Acadia, or Noya Scotia, which Prorince had, by the twelfth 
artide of the Treaty of Utrecht, been ceded to England eon- 
farmably to Us ancient houndoHes ; but what these were had 
neyer been accurately determined, and each Power fixed them 
according to its oonyenience. Thus, while the French pretended 
that Noya Scotia embraced only the peninsuUextendiog from 
Gape St. Ihry to 0^)e Oanso, the English further induded 
in it that part of the American continent which extends to 
Pentagoet on the west, and to the riyer St Lawrence on the 

^ iSVMe d< Xtfuit JTF. oh. xxzL 
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north, comprigmg all the Proyince of New Brunswick/ An- 
other dispute re^^ed the western limits of the British North 
American setdements. The English claimed the banks of 
the Ohio as belonging to Yirginiat the French as forming part 
of Louisiana ; and the j attempted to confine the British 
colonies bj a chain of forts stretching &om Louisiana to Canada. 
Commissioners were appointed to settle these questions, who 
held their conferences at Paris between the years 1750 and 
1755. I>isputes also arose respecting the occupation bj the 
ibrench of the islands of St Lucia, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago, which had been declared neutral bj former treaties. 
Qumia Before the Commissioners could terminate their labours, 

g^S22^^ mutual aggressions had rendered a war inevitable. As is 
usual in such cases, it is difficult to saj who was the first 
aggressor. Each nation laid the blame on the other. Some 
Irench writers assert that the English resorted to hostilities 
out of jealousy at the increase of the French navy. Accord- 
ing to the phuis of BouiU^, the French Minister of Marine, 
111 ships of the line, fifty-four frigates, and smaller vessels 
in proportion, were to be built in the course of ten years. The 
question of boundaries was, however, undoubtedly the occa- 
sion, if not also the true cause of the war. A series of desul- 
tory conflicts had taken place along the Ohio, and on the 
frontiers of Nova Scotia, in 1754, without being avowed by 
the mother countries. A French writer, who flourished about 
this time, the Abb^ Baynal, ascribes this warfare to the policy 
of the Court of YersaiUes, which was seeking gradually to re- 
cover what it had lost by treaties.* Orders were now issued 
to the English fleet to attack French vessels wherever found. 
This act has been censured as piratical, because it had not 
been preceded by a formal declaration of war; butitwas sub- 
sequently defended by Pitt, on the ground that the right of 
hostile operations results not from any such declamtion, but 
from the previous hostilities of an aggressor; nor is this 
principle contested in the reply of the French Minister.' It 

^ These were the bomtdaries laid down by the French themselvefl 
wh«D the Province was restored to them under the name of Acadia. 
See Modmn Uww. HiH. 

* But. de$ UaUiuemms de$ EutcpUmdam let denuc Indet (vol v. 
p. 8^ Bng. tr.). 

• SeeHtt's instmetioDs to Mr. Stanley, Jnhr 29th, 1761, ap. Garden, 
ffui.de$Tra$U9,t. It. p. Itf, and the reply ofM. deB«ssy,tMi p. 169. 
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bemg faM>wii thftt a considerable French fleet was prenanng 
to nil from Breet and Bochefort for America, Admiral 
Boscawen was deqpatclied thither, and captored two* French 
men*of-war off Cape Baoe in Newfonncuand* June, 1755. 
HoctiUties were aliEK>tnuiaCened to the shores of Europe. Sir 
Edward Hawke was instnMsted to destroj eyeiy Frewdi ship 
he could find between Cape Qrtegal and Cape Clear ; and the 
EngUsh priyateers made nnmerons prizes* 

A na^ war between England and France was now nn- 
avoidable; bnt, as in the case of the Austrian Bucoessioii, 
this was also to be mixed up with a European war. The 
complicated relations of the Iiuropean system again caused 
these two wars to run into one, though their origin had 
nothing in common. France and En^and, whose quarrel 
lay in the New World, appeased as the leading Powers in a 
European contest in which they had only a secondary interest, 
and decided the &te of Canada on the plains of Oennany. 

The Sxvxv YBAns* Was was chiefly caused by the colonial gj^^!^^ 
riyaliy of England and France, by the rupture of the Franco- SSsera 
Prussian alliance, and by the Austrian hatred of Brussia. T«t»'War. 
Maria Theresa could not brook the loss of Silesia, and her 
plans of re-conquest were aided by Elizabeth of Bussia^ whose 
yanity had been hurt by the sarcasms of the King of Prussia. 
But we Empress-Queen would neyer have been able to execute 
her projects against Frederick n. unless she had been helped 
by France, ^le manner in which she obtained the aid of 
that Power did credit to hex diplomatic skilL 

The reluctance with which Maria Theresa signed the peace KModts. 
of Aix-la-Chapdle has already been noticed. Although ling- 
hind had been her most powerful ally, she had begun to re- 
gard that Power with ayersion, as being, through its counsels, 
one of the chief causes of her losing Silesia. She was also 
offended by the high tone assumed by the English Cabinet* 
and she manifested her discontent to theEnffHsh Amhassadar 
when he offered to congratulate her on the Peace, by remark- 
ing that condolence would be more appropriate.^ She was 
aware^ howeyer, that a rupture with €mat Britain must be 
made good by an aUianee with France, in short* by an iny«r- 
sion of the whole political system of Europe, and the eztinc- 
tion of that hereditary riyalxy which had preyailed dunng 

1 Stensel, 9mh. deiFreua. Staaii, B. iy. S. 87i. 
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two oenturies between France and Anrtria. Snch a task pre- 
Mnted no ordinary difficnltiee; yet it wai aooomplislied by 
the talenta and persereranoe of Coont Eauniti, one of the 
most remarkable itatesmen of that age, aiid the greatest 
mxniiter that Austria ever possessed. Eanniti was now in 
the jirinie of life, having been bom in 1711. He had been 
destined for the Chureh, but having, throng the deadi of 
his elder brothers, become heir to the family title and estates, 
his Tooation was altered. After a carefm education, oom- 
pieted by foreign travel, he entered the service of Charles VI., 
and after the death of that Emperor was employed by Maria 
Theresa in various missions to Borne, Florence, Turin, and 
London, in the discharge of which his abilities procured for 
him her entire confidence. His success was, perhaps, in no 
small degree owing to a singular combination of qualities in 
his character. Under the easy exterior of a man <rf the world 
were o(mcealed acute penetration, deq> reflection, impenetrable 
reserve, indomitable perseverance. Even his Intter adversary, 
Frederick IL, was forced to acknowledge the power of his 
intellect. Hts residence at Paris had imbued him with the 
philosophical ideas then current ; hence he was indifferent to 
religion, and regarded the Church only as the senrant of the 
State. The energies of this remarkable man were directed 
during forty years to one ol^ect — the aggrandisement of the 
House of Austria. While the negotiatians at Aiz*la-Chapelle 
were still pending, he had alrei^y conceived the seemingly 
impracticable project of uniting iVance and Austria against 
Prussia. The scheme was a profound secret between hunself 
and Maria Theresa. Even the Queen's husband, Francis I., 
was ignorant of it till it was ripe for execution. The same 
tUag happened at the French Court. Louis XV. and his 
mistress, the Marquise de Pompadour, formed a sort of in* 
tenor and secret Cabinet, whidi often acted contrary to the 
view» of the Ministers. Ejkunits, who, for the purpose of 
forwarding his plans, filled the post of Austrian Ambassador 
s* Puis from the Peace of Aix-ta-Chapelle till the year 17&8, 
had observed this peculiarity of the Frem^ Court, and availed 
himaelf of the facilities which it afforded. To gain Madame 
de Pompadour was no difficult task. She, too, like the Bm* 
mm of Russia, had been irritated by some railleries of 
Frederick's respecting herself and her royal lover. Eaunitz 
artfully kept tius feeling alive, and at the same time soothed 
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the rmoitf of th6 wjbI faTonrite bj the WMOBkBid faTovr and 
friaadBhip which he penuaded hui mirtnas to beatow upon 
her. He eTen pravailed upon the lelvctant Maria Thereaa, 
the proud deacendant of the Houae of Habahorg, the mother 
of a new line of Emperora, to write an aiotograph letter, in 
whibh the Empr e a o Qaeen addreaaed tha low-lxHrn miatreaa of 
Looia aa "JCa Cauiime!** Bat even after the conqneat of 
Fompadonr it waa difficult to gain Lerna, tfaongh he felt a 
natonil antipathy for Frederick. He eoTied the Pniaaian 
King'li aplendid talenta and achieTementa; and he affected to 
abhor Frederick aa a Proteetant, or rather a freetUnkar.^ It 
was neceaaarj, howoTert that an allianoe between France and 
▲natria ahonild be jnatified in the eyea of the French nation 
bj aome oatenaible political object. To provide thia, Eanniti 
was iweparad to aacviioe the Anatrian Netfaeilanda. Anatiia 
felt that ahe had been placed there by Oteat Britain and 
HoUaad, two Fowera for whom ahe had no great affeetion, 
merely to render tkoae countriea a barrier againat France; 
bat for that rery reaaon, aa well aa from their diatance» they 
weie felt to be rather a burden than an advantage. Even 
daring the negotiationa for the Peace of A]z»hU}hapeUe, 
Kaonita had propoaed to cede Brabant and FhuiderB to France, 
if that Power wonld compel Frederick to reatoro Silesia^ Bnt 
iVanee waa then ezhaoatod by the recent war, and cared not 
to enter into the project.' It waa not till after many yeara 
of patient expectation that the breakmg out of hoatilttiea be- 
tween iVance and England at length pnimiaed to crown 
Eannita'a labonra with aucoeaa. 

To conciliate France it waa neeeaaaiy to xnovoke a qoanel 9j!J!!^ 
witii England. Aoatria refoaed to pay the half million ^SSt 
erowna mich f oraaed her ahare of the ezpenae of the Dutch 
garriaona in Aaitrtan Flandera« andaboliafaed the commercial 
prrrilegea which the Engliah enjoyed in that ceontry. Whan 
the Britiah OatMnet remonatratecL the BmpriaBa^Queen peta- 
lantly replied that ahe waa Soyereign in the Netherlanda, and 
would not be dictated to. Mattera grew worae in 1755. 
France waa eridently meditating an iniraaicm of HanoTer, 

^ MartiB, t. ZY. p. 402. 

* For theae nMotiatioiui see (Euvre$ de Frid. II. t. iv. p. 16: Mi- 
moiret dn MarSdkal HicheUeu^ t. viL p. 941 ; Dados, Mim. Aereit 
(CoU. Ifiehaud et Poajonlat, 3 s^r. t. z. p. 685) ; Waddington, Lamii 
XV. # h B m\ v9n 9m »nl det JUKanen. 
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and with that view was negotiatmg with the Elector of 
Cologne to form inagamneii in Weatphalia. Oeorge n. now 
leqnued of Maria Theraaa, as he was entitled to do as ffi^ 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, that she shonld incieasoher army 
in Flanders by 20,000 or 80,000 men« B«t the Court of 
Vieana refnsecU on the plea that sndli a step would offend 
France; alleging also the nnfonnded excase that Anstria was 
threatened with invasion by Pmssia In vain the Bnglish 
GoTemment assured her that Bnssia, with whom the j had 
jnst condnded a treaty, would protect her against anra^ 
if such was to be feared, on the part of Frederick. Thetrealy 
referred to, executed September 80th, 1755, was not only a 
renewal of tiie alliance already subsisting between Gfeat 
Britain and Bussia since 1742, bat induded an arrangement 
^ which Bussian troops were, in the event of a war between 
England and France, to defend Hanover.^ But the real poli- 
tics of the Court <rf St Petersbui^ were better known at 
Vienna than at London. In fact, a defensive alliance had 
been condnded at Warsaw between Austria and Bussia in 
June, 1746, and in a secret artide Maria Theresa had declaied 
that if the Sng of Prussia diould attack either her dominions 
or those of Bussia or Pdand, she would revive her rights to 
Silesia.' In her negotiations with Oreat Britain the Empress- 
Queen had already begun to throw off the mask. Instead of 
being detaided a^^Jnst P^russia, die openly talked of attacking 
that Kingdom in order to restore the European balance. 
Mutual recriminations and reproaches ensued; butOeorgelL 
declared that he would enter mto no paper war, and tnriMd to 
sedr an ally in his nephew, Frederick, who had formerly accused 
him of deserving; the gallows for stealing his father^s will ! 
Pttiitii|anar It was an anxious time for the Prussian King. Hewidied 
* '' for nothing more than to preserve what he hi^ already ob- 
tained, and was, theveiore, sincere^ desirous of peace. But 
he deaxty saw that the state of things preduded its mainten- 
ance. He was aware that his boldness and bad faith had 
made him an object of imiverBal suspidon, that Maria Theresa 
was the centre of aU the tntrigm against him, and he stro^ 
suspected that one of her trustiest allies might be the Bussian 
Empress :Elisabeth. At that period none of the European 
Courts was honest either to fnend or foe. It was a contest 

^ Wenek, Corp. pir. g. rec t. m. p. 75. * Addaag^ B. ▼. BeiL iL 
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of kmvreij, of bribery of one aaotber's imder-secretMrieB and 
otiier <^ILoen ; each knew tbe most secret plans of his neigh- 
boar. Frederick had long been acquainted with the aeeret 
article of the Austrian and Bassian TreeM of Warsaw, aad 
he felt that it was high time to fortify himseU with an alliance. 
But he was addressed at once bj France and England — ^which 
should he choose P His treaty with France was just ezpirinff; Tr«atyb6- 
the Court of YCTsailleSy not yet resolved on the grand stroke i!JSl§Sl^' 
of an Austrian alliance, wished him to renew it, and to aid Ftiurfa, 
in an attack upon Hanover. But tiie French negotiations '^"^ 
were unskilfully managed. Frederick's wide revolted at the 
haughty tone in which he was treated. He seemed to be re- 
garded almost as a vassal of France; im*, some of the French 
proposals were positively insulting. Inus, for instance, the 
French Manister, Bouill^ told the Ptnssiau Ambassador to 
write to his master tiiat an attack upon Hanover would afiord 
a good opp<Mrtanity for phmd^, as the Kii^ of England's 
treasury was well provided ! Frederick indignantly replied 
to this home-thrust, that he hoped M. Bouill^ would learn to 
distinguish between persona— that such proposals batted 
only a contrabandist.^ The Duke of Nivemais, who was sent 
on a special embassy to Berlin, arrived after Frederick Imd 
derided to ally with England. In choosing the English 
alliance, Frederick was guided bv policy alone. He had no 
widi to see Hanover defended oy Bassian troops, and he 
feared when war broke out between England and France to 
find himself exposed to the attacks of Austria and Bussia. 
He therefore entered into sr Trealy of Neutrality with Eng- 
land, Januaiy 16th, 1766, the only object of wUeh4>rofessed 
to be to piosoiTe the peace of Qern^tny, and to prevent forrign 
troops from entering tibe Enqpire. By a secret artide, ue 
Netheriands wese excluded froin the operation of the treaty.' 

This treaty, i^vparendy so harmless, was followed by im* itsiMoitii 
portaoit consequences. AJaunite employed it as his strongest 
ar^ment to persuade the Calmiet of Versailles to a dose 
alliance with Austria. His plans embraced the partition of 
IVussia amcmg various Powers; and he proposed to make tbe 
Polii^ Crown hereditary in the Saxon family; to give the 
Austrian Ketherhads to Don Philip in exchange for Fkrma 
andPiacenza; and to assign the ports of Nieuport and Ostend 

> (Enw^ t iv. p. 28. ^ Wendc, t. iiL p. 84. 
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to Fittiiee. ISiese propontioiiB oocasioned Tudent diioiusionB 
in the French Oabinet. The greater part of tiie Miiiutiy was 
for adhering to the old Fr^ioh anti-Attstrian poHcj; hot 
lonis and hia miatresg wexe for Maria Theteea. Thk mo- 
mentona question i?as debated at a little house belonging to 
Madame de Pompadour, called Babiole. Madame de Pompa- 
douTp and her confidant, the Ahhi Bernifl, without the inter- 
▼eotion of anjot the IVsnoh Miniaters^arnuiged the bfuanesa 
with Ooont Stahvemberg, who had snoeeeded Sjumits ae 
Anstrian Ambaandor at Paris. The Austrian alliance was 
^iint resolred on. On Maj 1st, 1756, two treaties were ezeonted 
v^!^^ bj France and Austna, one of which stipulated the entire 
i^ist, neutrality of the Empress*Queen in the impending war be- 
tween France and England; bjtheother, adefenaiYeallianoe, 
the two Powers mntually guaranteed their possessions in 
Europe, and promised eaoh other a succour of 24,000 men in 
case of attack— the war with Eng^d always excepted on the 
part of Austria; while France daimed no exoqytions, not 
eyen in the case of a war between Austria and the Porte. 
The Tirtual effect of the treaties, therefore, was that Anstria 
only engaged not to aid England against Fiance, while France 
mgSLgeS, to help Austria wi^ 24,000 men against Prussia, in 
case ol need. But by secret articles the obligation of aid be- 
came reciptocal if other Powers, eren in slHanoe witii England, 
should attack the European oossessions either of France or 
Austria.^ Busria sabsequently acceded to these treaties. 

The negotiaticmB had been concluded without the know- 
ledge cf the other Austrian Ministers, or eren of the Emperor 
Fruuns L, who detested France as the hereditsry enemy of 
the House of Lorraine. When Eiaunite communicated them 
to the Council, the Emperor became so excited tibat, striking 
the taUe with his fist, he left the room, exclaiming ** that 
such an unnatunl alliance should not take place." * Saunitz 
was so alarmed that he could not say a word ; Imt Maria 
Theresa directed him to proceed, and manifested suchdedsiTe 
approbation that theother ministers did not Tonture to oppose 
him. The easy-tempered Francis, who, in foot» took httie 
part in the ailairs of Austria, confining himself to those of 
the Empire and of hia grand duchy of Tuscany, was at length 

I Wenck, t. iiL p. 139, 141 ; Garden, t. It. p. 19. 
* Ooze!, JTsaM o/AtuMa, toL !▼« oh. ex. 
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brought to o(»8ent to the new line of policy, and eien to 
persuade the States of tike Empire to aeeoiid it. 

Meanwhile boetilities had openly broken oat between France HortUitiaa 
and England. In December, 1755» the Court <rf Veraaillee \SS^ 
had demanded aatiafaetion for all Yesaels seised bj tiie Sng- andFranoe. 
lish; whidi being refused till the reopening of negotiations, 
an embargo was placed on British Tcsseb in French ports. 
Great Britain, seeing herself on tiie CTeof a war with France, 
required from Holland the svocoors stipulated by the Treaty 
of 1716; but though this demand was supported by the 
mother and guardian of the young Stadholder, who was 
G^rge IL's daughtw, yet the anti-Orange party, ayailing 
itself of the ahum occasioned by a threat <rf Louis XY., per- 
suaded the States-G^eral to dedave a strict neutrality. The 
English Cabinet had entered into treaties for the hire of 
troops with the States of Hesse-Cassel, Saze-Ootha, and 
Schaumburg-Lippe. These potty German Princes were at 
that period accustomed to traffic in the blood of their subjects, 
whose hire went not, like that of the EKnss, into their own 
pockets, but contributed to support the luxury of their Sorer- 
eigns. The militery force of England was in those days but 
small ; a dislike prevailed of standing armies, and her grow* 
ing colonies and commerce required that her resouroes should 
be chiefly devoted to the augmentation of the navy. Hence 
the nation was seized almost with a panic when it heard that 
large armaments, the destination of which was unknown, were 
preparing at Brest and Havre. The French, to increase tiie The Fnooii 
alarm and conceal tiieir real design, caused large bodies of ^^ 
troops to assemble in their channel ports. Troops were hastily itm. 
brcvu^t to England from Hanover and Hesse. Biitthe storm 
fell elsewhere. War had not yet been formallv declared when 
these armaments, joined hj others from the French Mediter- 
ranean ports, appeared ofr Ifinorea, conveying an am^ of 
12,000 men under Marshal the Dukeof Bichelieu. The Duke 
of Newcastie's administration, now tottering to its faU, had 
neglected the necessary precautions; the garrison of Port 
Mahon had been reduced to less than 8,000 men ; and it was 
only at the last moment that a fleet of ten ships, under Admiral 
Byng, was despatched for the defence of Minoroa. When 
Byng arrived, the island was virtually captured. The French 
had landed in April, 1756 ; on the 21st they occupied Port 
Mahon. General Blakeney, who commanded in the absence 
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of Lord TjTBMldjf the gOTomor, now retired into the fort of 
St. Philip, -whidk ihm deemed impreffnaUe. Byng did not 
appear off IGnoroa till May 19^ and on the following day 
engaged the French fleet in a distant cannonade ; after whidk 
he retired to Gibraltar, leaTing the island to its fate. The 
English gamson in St Philip, despaiiing of relief , capitulated 
June 28&, and was convejed to Oihraltar. Byng was con* 
demned next jear by a court-martial of not having dcme all 
that lay in his power to succour the place ; and as popular 
clamour rose very high in England at the loss of Minorca, and 
seemed to demand a victim, he was shot in Portsmouth hai^ 
bour. After the attack on Minorca, England issued a formal 
dedaration of war against France, May 17th, which was 
answered by the latter country June 9th. 
iiMpe The continental war had not yet begun. A league was pre- 

t^^ paring between Austria, Russia, Saxony, and SwMcn, among 
which the spoils of Prussia were to be divided. Silesia and 
the County of Glats were to be restored to Austria; Prussia 
was to be given to Poland, Courland to Russia, Magdebui^ 
to Saxony, Pomerania to Sweden. The Empress Elizabeth of 
Bussia entered ardently into Maria ISieresa's plans, but 
KaunitB demurred to act without the consent of France. 
Frederick, who was acquainted with his enemies' schemes, 
had to determine whether he should await or anticipate the 
execution of them. He bad learnt, to his alarm, that Bussia 
was to begin the war ; Austria was to get involved in it, and 
would thni demand the aid of France, under her treaty with 
that Power. Saxony, as he discovered through Fleming, the 
Saxon Minister at the Ck>urt of Vienna, was to fall upon him 
when he had been aUttle shaken in the saddle. It is probable 
that Eannits, who wanted to drive him to some rash step, 
permitted him to get this secret intelligence.^ He had, bow- 
ever, also learnt through his Mend ami admirer, the Grand 
Bnke Peter, who had secretly entered Frederick's service this 
very year as a Prussian captain, that the Courts of St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna had resolved to attack him, but that the 
executi<A of the project had been deterred till the next spring, 
in order to allow tune for Bussia to provide the necessary 
reemits, sailors, and magazines.' Frederick armed, and re- 
solved on an immediate invasion of Saxony. First of all, 

* Stenxel, B. ir. 

* ffermann, Cfti^ Ruaiandtt B. v. & 181. 
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however, by the adTioe of the EngliHh AmbMsador, Mitehellt 
he demanded in a friendly manner, throogh hie Ambaisador 
at Vienna, the objeot of the Austrian preparations ; and as 
Maria Theresa gave an ambiguous repl^ to this question, as 
w^ as to a demand for a more eroUdt answer, repeated 
towards the end of August, 1756, Freoerick, after hanng first 
published at Berlin a dechtfation of his motiyes, set his troops 
m motion. " It is better," he wrote to George n., ** to an- 
ticipate than to be anticipated." ^ 

Frederick's conduct on this occasion has been mudi can- 1^2^ 
vassed. It has been obsenred that the projects of his enemies S' invito 
were only evenhud, depending on die condition whether the 6«»»7. 
King of Prussia should give occasion to a war, and, conse- 
quentiy, on his own conduct ; that it was very possiUe their 
schemes would never have bewi executed, and problematical 
whether to await them would have been more dangerous than 
to anticipate them.* Such speculations it is impossible to 
answer, but it may be obserred that the course pursued by 
Frederick proved ultimately successful; and that, by attadc- 
ing his enemies before they were prepared, he not only de- 
prived Saxony of the power to injure him, but even pressed 
the resources of that State into his own service. It must 
also be remembered that the scanty means of Prussia, in 
comparison with those of her enemies, did not permit Frederick 
to keep a large force in the field for a long period of time, 
and it was, therefore, a point of the most vitel importance for 
him to bring the war to the speediest possible eonduskm. 
The morality of his proceeding may,in this instance, be lusti- 
fied by the necessity of sdf-dclence ; for there can be no aoubt 
thai a most formidM>le league had been organised against him. xiMinm. 

The IVussians entered Saxony in three columns, towards gj^^, 
the end of August, 1756. Prince Ferdinand, of Brunswick; i76e. 

^ Lord Dover, Lije of Frederick IL voL iL ch. 1. 

* Thete reasons were given hi a paper read before the Beriia Aeademy 
of Bdenoes by Hertzberg, a few months after Frederisk'a death. 
The bad taste of thii Wp^ "<^ been remarked npon by M easel, Keuere 
Oueh. d&r Deutschent B. v. S. ^5 Anm. ; as Hertmig was the very 



penon emptoyed by Frederick thirty years before to draw ap the 
Mimoire rauanni, in jnsdfication ol the step he had taken. See 
fiurflieronthis8ab]eet,Kaamer,JWeipM//.tHMfMtiM^ei<. Absehnitt 



»ff. It may be observed that Frederick's proceedingwith regard to 
Saxony bears a sferong analogy to the seisare of the Danish flMi by 
England hi 1807. 
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I with one by iraj of HaUo* Leijine, ftnd Freiberg, 
Bohemia; the Ejng himeeify with Marshal Keith, 



marched 
towaida 

led another by Torgan and Dreeden; the third, under the 
Prince of Bmniwick-BeTem, marched through Lnwtia.^ 
When Fredenk^ enteored Dresden, September 7ui, he seised 
the Saxon archiTes, and caused the deqiatches, whloh poved 
the design of the Powers allied against him lo inTade and 
diTide Prussia, to be pubUshed wit£ the celebrated Memoire 
of If. Ton Hertzbei^. The Plrossians at first pretended to 
enter Sisony in a friendly manner. They declared that they 
were only on their way to Bohemia, and shonld speedily 
efacnato the country ; but they soon began to leyy ccmtribu- 
tioos* The King even established a so-called Directoiy at 
Torgau, which was to collect the revenues of the eleotonite; 
and he caused that town to be fortified. Augustus HL 
ordered ih» Saxon army of about 17,000 men, under £u- 
towski, to take up a strong position near Pima; but it was 
without proTisions, ammunition, or artilleiy. Count Bruhl 
had neglected everything, except his own interests and plea- 
sures, and Augustus and he shut themselves up in the im- 
pregnable for t r ess of Kdnigstein, Frederick was imwiUing 
to attack the Saxons. He wished to spare them, and to 
incorporate them with his own ftnny: and he, therefore, re- 
solved to reduce them by blockade. The delay Uius oocasioned 
aAorded Maria Theresa time to assemble her forces in Bo- 
hemia, under Piccolomini and Brown* As the latter general 
was hastening to the relief of the Saxons, Frederick majxdied 
to oppose hun. The hostile armies met on the plain of 

> It is impo6iAMs,inawcgk like the pr es en t^ to enter into the details 
of the Qewm Years' War. The prhiclpal aatfaorities on the subject 
are the Eitt. de la guerre de sept ems, in Frederick's (Euvres Pos- 
ihumes; Carlyku History of Frederick the Great; the History of the 
Seven Yean^ War^ by G«ieral Lloyd, with plans (8 vols. 4to.); 
Waddington. La guerre de smi <ms,des dthOs; Archenholxy Oesek, 



contains a eritieal account of the Jung cf Plnuaia's «^ai«i>»ig«« 
Ni^potooB has also oritioiasd all FMedck's mUitaiy opscaticnB in his 

JVMNOll^BSi 

* Mi4moireraison9Usurl4s d es s 9i n sdafligerm»9cdeseoursdeVietmeet 
de Dresde. See note 8, p. IML The papers seised, however, do not 
Mipear to have afforded any proof amnst Saxony. Bee Sehlo 
Oeseh. des aektaehnien JahrkundertSf B. iL S. 806. 
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LobodftB, a litUe town la the Cirok of Latmaritz, wkere fu Battieof 
indeeiaiTe iMitUa was fought, October 1st. The retult, how* I'^^b*^^- 
erer, was in favour of Frederick. Heremainedmaster of the 
field*aadthe adTanoe of the Anstrians was checked. Frederick 
now hastened back to Saxony, where the troops of Angnstos, 
being reduced to a state of tiie greatest distoess by tiie ex* 
haustion of their piOTisions, were oompeQed to surrender 
(October 15th), in spite of an attempt of the Anstriaas to 
release them. The oiBcers were dismissed on parole and the 
greater part of the privates incorporated in Ftussian regi* 
ments. Augustus TTT. being permitted to retire into Poland, 
endeaTonred, but without effect, to induce the Poles to em- 
brace his cause. Frederick, who ranained master of Saxonj, 
concluded in the winter (January 11th, 1757), a new treaty 
with Oreat Britain, the professed object (rf which was, to 
balance the ** unnatural alhance" between France and Austria. 
Oreat Kitain was to pay Prussia a subsidy of a million sterling 
during the war, to send a fleet into the Bsltk, and to harass 
France on her coasts, or in the Netherlands ; while Frederick 
was to add 20,000 men to the Hanoverian army of 50,000.^ 

Frederick's attack upon Saxony set in motion, in the foU Theo«nii«i 
lowing year, the powerful league which had been organised SwiiMsae. 
against Um. The Empress^Queen, the States of the Empire, 
Franoe, Russia, and Sweden prepared at once to fall upon 
him. On the complaint of Augputus, as Elector of Saxony, 
the Oerman Diet, at the instance of the Emperor Francis, 
assembled at Batisbon with more than ordiiuury promptitude ; 
dedared the King of Prussia guilty of a breach of the LamJU 
friedef or public peace of the Empire; and decreed, en the 
17th of January, 1757, an ormoittm ad Mplmm, or threefold 
contingent of troops, and the tax or c<mtribution caUed 22MMia* 
mmdhi, which would have brought in three million florins, or 
about JB250,000 sterling, could it have been duly levied, for 
the purpose of restoring Augustus to his dominicms. But it 
was one thing to make these decrees, and another to carry 
them out. The Prussian envoy at the Diet treated the notary 
who handed him the decree with the rudest contempt. The 
North of Germany protested against the decision of the mi^ 
jority of ihe Diet, and the Sovereigns of Lippe, Waldeck,Hess». 
Oassel, Brunswick, Hanover, and Gotha found it more advan- 

^ The treaty will be icrand textually in Oarden, t iv. p. 29. 
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tageoiu to let out their troops to England than to par ScMMm- 
fnSnAs and famiali their oontinsente to the Imperial army. 
Fiaiioe, governed b j the smaU paaeionB of a o<ntdair radier 
triSSiff^ ^^'^^ ^y ^^^ dictates of sound policy, instead of deTotmg all 
her energies and resources to the maritime -war with Great 
Britain* resolved to tate a principal share in the continental 
irar,and to assist in the abasement of the only Ctorman Power 
capable of making head against Austria. She determined to 
send three armies into Qermany, and exerted her d^lomaoy 
to induce Sweden to join the ieagae against Prussia. The 
revolution which had lust taken place in Sweden was &vour- 
able to the designs of France. Xrederick I., Kingof Sweden, 
and landgrave of Hesse-Oassel, had died in 1751, and had 
be«i succMded by Adolphus Frederick, of the house of Hol- 
stem*€k>ttorp, elected under Russian influence. Ulrica, sister 
of the King ci Prussia, and consort of Adolphus Frederick, 
had, in 1756, organised a conspiracy to overthrow the aristo- 
craitic facti«nL and restore the royal power; but it ended onlv 
in the execution of some of the principal leaders, and tiie stiU 
further increase of the power of the Hat$. This party was 
bM. to France ; and the Senate, without even consulting the 
Bstates of the realm, compelled the King to take part aoainst 
his bvodier-in^law. The lure held out by France waa de re- 
covery, by Sweden, of all her former possessions in Pomeraaia. 
In tfaie course of 1757, two conventiMis were executed between 
France and Sweden, in which Austria was also included 
(March 21stand September 22nd). By these treaties, Sweden, 
as one ci the guarantors of the Peace of Westohalia, engaged 
to msTntain in Germany an army of at least 20,000 men» ex- 
clusive of the garrison of Stralsond, and of her coni^hiRent to 
the Imperial army for the possessions she still held mPome- 
rania. Subsidies were to be paid tot these succours, and for 
any increased force. An attempt was also made to induce 
D^unark to join the league; but the Danish minislar. Count 
BemstorfE, with a high moral feding which distinguishes him 
among the jpobtioians of the day, refused to lay Uie application 
before his Sovereign, Frederick V., on the ^und that nothing 
more wicked and dreadful can be committed than to enter 
into an unjust and needless war for the sake of acquiring a 
piece of territory.^ A secret treaty was also oonduded between 

^ Menael, B. v. 8. 440. 
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the Empress-Qaeen and Elizabetli of Biis8ia» Janoary 28iid, Theieoond 
1757.' France also drew doser her aUianoe with Austria bj vSm£im» 
the second Treaty of YenHulleB, execated on the annirersary Jg/^^ 
of the former one (May 1st, 1757). Between these periods 
tiie Conrt of Yersailles had become still more embittered 
against the King of Prassia. The Datiphin had married a 
daughter <^ Augustas m., and her lamentations upon the 
inyasion of Saxony had had a great effect upon Louis XV. 
Another drcumstaiice had also contributed to his hatred of 
Frederick. He aJone, among all the Princes of Europe, had 
neglected to condole with the French Sing, when wounded 
by an assassin. 

This attempt upon Louis's life had been produced by a Ponecattoa 
fresh persecution of the Jansenists. Christophede Beaumont, Sn^f*"' 
Archbishop of Feuris, a Tiolent champion ox orthodoxy, had, 
in 1750, commanded his clergy to refuse the last sacraments 
to such dying persons as were not jHroTided with a certificate 
of confession, and refused to acknowledge the bull UnigmUu$. 
The withholding of the last sacraments, it should be remem- 
bered, implied the refusal of Ohristian sepulture, and affixed 
a stigma on the deceased and his family. The Pfeyrliament of 
Paris took up the cause of the people against the clergy. 
Violent scenes ensued. Some of the more prominent raesi- 
dents and counsellors were banished ; the Pekniament of Paris 
was suspended firom its functi<As; but a passive resistance 
continued, and, in 1754, the King found it expedient to settle 
the matter by a transaction. The BSshofs consented to dis- 
pense with the obnoxious certificates, provided the clergy were 
released from the tax of a twentieth, which the (Government, 
in a new scheme of finance, had extended to the incomes ot 
that order; and the PeirliMnent of Paris was restored, amid 
the acclamations of the people, on agreeing to register a Boyal 
Declaration enjoining silence with regard to religious disputes* 
The clergy, however, did not adhere to their bargain, but con- 
tinued to require the certificates ; whereupon the Court changed 
sides, and banished the Archbishop and several other prelates 
to their country-houses. The Pailiament of Paris, encouraged 
by this symptom of royal favour, became still more contuma- 
cious, and refused to register some royal edicts for the imposi- 
tion of new taxes required for the contemplated war. To put 

^ Garden, t. iv. p. 21 

IV. T 
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an end to these oontentiona, Iioms XV., in a Xrt< cb Ju$Hce, 
held Deoember ISA, 1756»iBsi]6d two Declantionfl. The first 
of theee, coneerning the ecdenastical qaeetion, adopted a 
middle oonne, and ordained that the buU Unigenihu was to 
be respected, though it was not to be regarded as a role of 
faith. With respect to the edicts of taxation, the Fttrliament 
of Paris was to send in its remonstrances within a fortnight, 
and to register the edicts the day after the King's replj to 
them. These Dedarations were accompanied with a rojal 
edict suppressing the chambers of the EnqttSUs and more 
than si^ offices of connsellors. This arbitrary proceeding 
was followed bj the immediate resignation of all the members 
of the Oonrts of EnguStes taid Reunites : an example that was 
followed by half the O^nMuTOkam^e. Oat of 200 magistrates, 
only twenty retained office. 
1,001. XV. This spontaneons dissolution of the Parliament produced 
wcnmtedby ^j^ extraordinary eilect on the public, end impellea a crasy 
fanatic to make an attempt on the King's life on the evening 
of January 5th, 1757. Iioui% however, speedily recovered, 
and Damiens — such was the name of the aBHaamn — suffered a 
painful death. Expressions of condolence at Louis's misfor- 
tune poured in from all the Courts of Europe: Frederick 
alone expressed no sympathy and horror.^ 
Tennaof By the second treaty with Austria France very much aug- 

TntSf^ mented her succours l>oth of troops and money. She wa« to 
veiMiUM. nnfl^infiLiti on foot a force of 105,000 men, besides 10,000 
Bavarians and Wurtembergers, till Maria nieresa» who was 
to employ at least 80,000 of her own troops, should have re- 
covered Silesia and Glats; and was also to pay an annual 
subridy of twelve million florins, or about one miUion sterling, 
so long as the war should last. Austriawas further to obtain 
the principality of Crossen, with a convenient extent of country ; 
the present possessors of which were to be indemnified out of 
the Prussian dominions. Negotiations were to be opened with 
Sweden, the Elector Palatine, the Electors of Bavaria and 
Saxony, and with the Dutch States-OenenJ, who were all to 
have a share of Prussia proportioned to their exertions in the 
war. Saxony was to have the Duchy of Magdeburg and the 
Oirele of the Seal, together with the Principality of Halber- 
stadt, in exchange for part of Lusatia. The Electa Plalatine 

^ Steniel, Ouek, de$Prtua$. StaaU, B. ▼. S. 28. 
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and the Elector of Bavaria joined the league in the hope of 
BhajTing in the spoils ; the Dutch, in spite of the bait of nxis- 
sian 01eyes» preserved their neutrali^. Maria Theresa was 
to assign the Austrian Netherlands, except what she ceded to 
France, to Don Philip, who in return was to abandon to her 
the Duchies of Parma, Piacenza, andGuastaUa. Maria Theresa 
reserved, however, the vote and seat in the Imperial Diets 
amiexed to the Circle of Burgundy, the collation of the Order 
of the Gk>lden Fleece, and the arms and titles of the House 
of Burgundy. To France were to be ceded the sovereignty of 
Chimai and Beaumont, the ports and towns of Ostend, Ineu- 
port, Ypres, Fumes, and Mons, the fortress of Einoque, and a 
league of territory around each of these places.^ The French 
were at once to occupy Ostend and Nieuport provisionally. 
But by assigning the Austrian Netherlands to a weak Prince 
like the Duke of Puma, Maria Theresa virtually abandoned 
the whole of them to France. 

France had also endeavoured to persuade the Court of simJb 
Madrid to join the alliance against England and IVussia; ^^^^ 
and as a lure to Spain, Louis XV., after the conquest of ^^ 
Minorca, offered to make over that icdand to Ferdinand YL, 
as well as to assist him in the recovery of Gibraltar. But 
Ferdinand was not inclined to enter into a war with England, 
and these offers were rejected.^ 

The forces to be brought into the field by the Powers leagued Adyanceot 
against Frederick 11. amounted to upwards of 400,000 men, the i^rench. 
to which Prussia and Hanover could not oppose the half of 
that number. In April, 1757, before the second convention 
with Austria had been executed, the French took the fidd 
with three armies ; one of which, under Marshal the Duke de 
BicheUeu, was placed on the Upper Bhine; another, under 
the Prince de SouUse, on the Main; while the third and 
principal one, under the Marshal D'Estr^, occupied the 
Duchies of Gelderland and Cleves, and the greater part of 
the Prussian territories in Westphalia—Fredmck having 
abandoned these districts in order to concentrate his forces 
on the Oder. In July the French took possession of Hesse- 
Cassel, the capital of an aUy of G-reat Britain ; the Duke of 
Cumberland, who commanded the Hanoverian army of obser- 

^ This treaty in extenw is in Garden, t. iv. ; I^ates tt Doeument. 
No. iii. 
^ Coxa, SpanM Boturbons, yoI. iv. p. 173. 
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▼ation of about 67,000 men, continuallj retreating before 
them. The plan of the Frendi was to reduce the Ekctorate 
of Hanover to neutrality, and then to push on mto Prussia. 
The Duke of Cumberland attempted to make a stand at 
Hastenbeck, but was defeated bj D'Estr^s. The Duke gave 
up the battle prematurely, the loss of the French haying been 
twice as great as that of the HanoTerians. In spite of his 
▼ictory, however, D'Estr^, who was accused of being too 
slow in his movements, was by a court intrigue superseded 
in &vour of the more brilliant Marshal Bichelieu, who had 
acquired a military reputation by the conquest of IGnorea. 
Bichelieu, overran the greater part of Brunswick and Hanover, 
the Duke of Cumberhuid retiring to Eloster-Seven, between 
Bremen and Hamburg. Thither Bichelieu hesitated to pursue 
him, knowing that I^nmark, by the treaty of 1715, aJready 
mentioned, had guaranteed the Duchies of Bremen and Verden 
to the House of Brunswick-Liineburg, and had promised, in 
case of an attack upon them, to come to its aid with 8,000 
men ; while the French commander was ignorant that, by a 
recent Convention executed at Copenhagen, July 11th, 1757, 
France had promised to respect the neutrality of those two 
Duchies, reserving, however, the right of pursuing a Hano- 
verian army which might take refuge in them.^ 
OooTentioii Matters were in this position when Count Lynar offered, on 
£^^57. the part of Denmark, to mediate between the combatants. 
Lynar belonged to the school of Spener and the Pietists, and 
according to a letter of his which fell into the hands of the 
Prussians, he attributed this idea to an inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, which enabled him to arrest the prc^^ress of the 
French arms, as Joshua had formerly arrested the course of 
the sun.* However this may be, the Duke of Cumberland, 
pressed thereto by the petty interests and paaiions of the 
Hanoverian Ministry and nobles, who were anxious to save 
their own possessions from annoyance, consented to accept 
the mediation of Denmark ; nor was Bichelieu averse to it, as 
the neutraliadng of Hanover would enable him to march 

g against Prussia. Under these circumstances ]>nar was em- 
^oyed to draw up the Coitventioh of Elobtss-Ssvbn, signed 
)ptember 8th, 1757. By this Convention an armistice was 
agreed upon, Cumberland's auxiliary troops, namely, those 

^ Garden, Sitt. de$ Tndiii, t. iv. p. 97. 

' Frederick, Eitt, de la guinre de tept ana^ eh. 6. 
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of Hesse, Branswick-Wolf ealmttel« Saze-Gotha, and lippe- 
Buokeburg— for there were no British among them — were to 
be dismisMd to their respective countries ; the Duke himself » 
with the IbnoTerians, was to retire within twenty-four hours 
beyond the Elbe, leaving only a garrison of not more than 
6,000 men at Stade ; and the French were to retain possession 
of what they had conquered till a peace/ But the composition 
of this document neither reflected much credit on Count 
Lynar's statesmanship, nor on the penetration and foresight 
of Bichelieu. The duration of the suspension of arms was 
left undetermined, nor was it stipulated that the Hanorerians 
and their auxiliaries should be disarmed. 

The Prussians had entered Bohemia from Saxony about Batttoof 
the same time that the French inyaded Westphalia, and a nST^ 
division under the Prince of Brunswick-Bevem, had repulsed 
Count Eoni|^seck at Beichenbei^, April 24th, 1757. Frederick 
in persozi, with the main army, mardied against Prince Charles 
of Lorraine and Marshal Brown, who were strongly posted 
behind Prague, on the Moldau, As the Austrian Ibrshal 
IHiun was Imown to be approaching with reinforcements, the 
Einff attacked Prince Charles, May 6th, and, after an obsti* 
nately contested and bloody battle, which lasted from nine in 
the mominff till eight in the evening, comDletely defeated 
him. The Austrian camp, military chest, ana sixty guns feU 
into the hands of the Prnssiaas. The battle of Prague was 
signalized by the death of two of the most distinguished 
generals on either side — ^Marshal Brown, and the Prussian 
Marshal Schwerin. 

After this defeat. Prince Charles threw himself into Prague Bat^eof 
with the remains of his army of about 40,000 men where he ^^'^ ^'^^' 
was blockaded by Frederick ; and, such was the prestige of 
the Pyussian arms, that although Frederick's forces were not 
much more numerous than those which he surrounded, yet the 
Austrians ventured not upon any attempt to es<»ipe. In ay, as 
Marshal Daun was approaching to relieve them, Irederick was 
even bold enough to march with a great part of his army to 
oj^pose him. But in this hasardous step he was not attended 
with his usnal good fortune, which had hitherto proved so 
constant to him as to render him somewhat presumptuoua. 
Daun, though rather slow, was an able and cautious general, 

^ Hinteritueene StaaUsckriften de» Grafm «u Lyna/r (Hamburg, 
17W)- 
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and bis army numbered 20,000 men more than that of the 
Emg--54,000 AuBtrians agasast Bome 34,000 Prosflians. Itia 
not Bnrprising, therefore, that Frederick was, for the first time, 
though after a severe contest, entirely defeated in the Bjlttls 
07 KoLor, June 18th. In consequence of this defeat he was 
compelled to raise the blockade of Prague, and to retire with 
all his forces into Silesia. It was on the occasion of this battle 
that the Empress-Queen founded the Order of Maria Theresa. 
Bfttue of During the next three or four months Frederick's prospects 

^SS^; were gloomy enough. To add to the misfortune of his defeat, 
1757. Westphalia, as we haye seen, was lost ; the Hanorerian army 

beaten and neutralized; the road to Magdeburg open to Biche- 
lieu ; while the arm^ of the Empire, together with a French 
division under Soubise, had assembled in Thuringia. Marshal 
Apnudn, with 100,000 Bussians, who had occupied Riga early 
in February, enterod Prussia in June, and defeated the Prus- 
sians under LehwaldatOross-Jigersdorf, Au^st 30th; while 
Memel had been captured by a Russian maritime force. Eng- 
land had made nopreparations to assist Prussia in this quarter ; 
the Russian Court having notified that it should consider the 
appearance of an English fleet in the Baltic as a declaration of 
war — a step which the British Cabinet, having its hands full 
with the French war» as well as for commercial reasons, was 
anxious not to provoke. The Swedes, under XJngem Sternberg, 
invaded Pomerania and the TTckermark in September, and to<dc 
several places. Silesia, and even Brandenburg, seemed to be 
open to the Austrians ; and the Austrian Qeneral Haddick 
actuaUy pushed on to Berlin in October, and levied contribu- 
tions on that city during the few hours that he held it. In these 
critical circumstances, Frederick was almost driven to despair. 
He tells us himself that he meditated suicide ; an idea which 
gave occasion to Yoltai]^ to write him a dissuasive letter, in 
which he urged all the topics which could occur to a man of 
genius and wit on such a subject. It was a more sensible step 
on the part of Frederick to endeavour to open negotiations 
with the French. Marshal Richelieu, a great nephew of the 
Cardinal's, had inherited the anti- Austrian policy of that min- 
ister, and regarded with disapproval the project of crushing 
Prussia. He was not, it is said, insensible to flatteiy or even 
to bribes ; and Frederick made proposals to him in a letter 
caleolated to tickle his vanity, accompanied, it is supposed. 



with a considerable present, llie iVench Court did not listen 
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to these adTanoes, but they probably contributed to the ioACtive 
line of conduct pnnrued by Bicheben. Frederick was saved by 
the want of concert uid vigotir among his anemies. Apraxin, Lak6fivMm- 
instead of foUowingnp his victory at Jagerndorf, retired towaids »•"<>'*'»• 
Poland and Oonrland, and went into winter quarters. This 
step is ascribed to the admiration with which the Grand Duke 
Peter of Holsteui-Gk>ttorp, the heir of the Bussian Throne, re- 
garded the King of P^russia, an esteem which he beliered to 
be reciprocated ; ^ and may partly also be attributed to the 
Russian Chancellor, Bestuscheff , who had sold himself to Eng- 
land and Prussia.* BestuschefE was soon afterwards disgraced 
at the instance of the Courts of Vienna and YersaillM, and 
Apraxin was recalled ; but, fortunately for the King of Prussia, 
all the commanders who succeeded him — ^partly from some de- 
fect in the Russian military system, partly also from the know- 
ledge that '*the young Court," as it was called, or the Grand 
Duke Peter uid his wSe, were well dispoeed towards Frederick 
— carried on the war with little vigour, and did only enough 
to insure their claims to any conquMts. They adopted the con- 
venient custom of patting their troops into winter quarters in 
defenceless Poland, whence, in general, they did not break up 
till the middle of summer, to return to tJiem again after a short 
campaign. Hie Swedes also did little or nothing this year. In- 
stead of marchinff on BerUn, as they had agreed with France, 
they demanded uie aid of the Brench to hold Pomerania on 
the approach of Lehwald andtiie Prussians, whom the retreat 
of the Russians had enabled to advance against them. Leh- 
wald drove them from Pomerania, except the isle of Rugen and 
Stralsund, which town he invested. 

Meanwhile the Imperial Army, under Hildbuighausen, in BattiMof 
conjunction with the French under Soubise, marched in Sep-' SodXra-^ 
tember from Pranconia into Siaony, which was still occuj^ied ^«n* i757. 
by the Prussians. But the Imperial Armywas in bad condition, 
iU provided, armed, and disciplined. Only a few Austrian 
cavalry regiments were serriceable. Many, espedaliy the Pro- 
testants, deserted to Frederick, who waa v^ popular among 
the German troops, and especially with the officers. Hildburg^ 
hausen, besides behig incompetent, was hated l^the army ; 
nor was Soubise a much more skilful general. The greatest 

^ Lynar's HmieHa$$ene SUnaU-Mktiftm^ B. L S. 460. 
a Hermann, Qesch. Bu$tkmd», B. v. S. 13S, 141. 
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^imniA n prwvikilAii hftth biitwflen the two oommaiidew and their 
troops. The French looked upon the Oennans as little better 
thanabnrden* An army bo composed "wasnotTeiyfonnidable* 
but Frederick had not expected their adTance at so late asea- 
Bon. Thej took advantage of a retrograde movement which he 
made towards Brandenburg, tiien infested bj the Aostrians, to 
advance to Leipsic ; bat on his approach they retreated beyond 
theSaaleu Frederick crossed that river and came up withihem, 
November 5th» at Bo88BACH,near Weisseufels, where he gained 
one of his most splendid victories, taUng 7,000 {Nrisoners and 
seventy-two guns. His success was chiefly due to Seidlits and 
his cavalxy. IVedericJc then turned toiwds the Austrians, 
who had invaded Silesia, taken Olatz, except the fortress, and 
Schweidnitz, and defeated the Prince of Brunswick-Bevem 
near Breslau, November 22nd. The Prince, while riding only 
witha groom, was captured a daror two after by an Austrian 
outpost, apparently by his own design; Frederick havins told 
him that he should be ansjrerable with his head for the holding 
of Breslau. That town was captured by the Austrians, No- 
vember 24th. But their success was of short duration. 
Frederick defeated Prince Charles of Lorraine and Marshal 
Daun, December 5th, at LxxnrHEir, near Idssa, a battle es- 
teemed among the c&df-d'imM^res of the militaiy art Although 
Frederick had (mly about 88,000 meu, 40,000 Austrians were 
either killed, wounded, dispersed, or made priscmers. The 
fruits of this victory were the recapture of Breslau, December 
19th, although 20,000 men had been left behind for its defence, 
and the hasty evacuation of all Silesia, with the exception of 
Schweidnits, by the Austrians. Daun did not bring back 
20,000 men with him into Bohemia. Prince Charles, whose 
want of nulitaiy capacity was ^Luring, now laid down his com- 
mand, though against the wish of his sister-in-law, Maria 
Theresa^ with whom he was a great favourite, and went to 
Brusseb as Oovemor of the Austrian NetherUnds. 
jgjsiMid^ Thus, fortune began again to smile from all sides upon 
Frederick ; nor was a chuge of policy and the adoption of 
more vigorous measures on we part of the British Cabinet the 
least important circumstance which served to encourage his 
hopes and raise him from despondency. William Pitt^ who 
now conducted the affairs of England, had resolved to push 
the war against France with more energy in all quarters, and 
especially to lend Frederick, whom he regsjpded with esteem 
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and admiiatkm, more effectual aid.^ The Oonyention of Elos- 
ter-Seren had been xeoeired in Engbund with muTenal indig- 
nation. George IL had at first accepted the Conyent^on, but 
when he learnt all the circumfltanceB of the conduct of his son» 
thelhikeofCiimberlandthisaiimknewnoboi^ TheDnke 
was recalled, and never agamhddanjmiKtaiycominand. Pitt 
wrote to the King of FkTU8ia,a8sniinff himof his support, and 
requesting him to appoint a genenuto the command of the 
HuioTerian army. Irederick named Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
brother of the reigning Duke Charles ; a brave, accomplished, 
and amiable prince, of whose nuUtaiT talents he had had ample 
ezperience,and en>eciaD7atthe battle of Sohr.' Itwasresolved 
to rM>udiate the Conyention of S^oster-Seren, which had been 
equally displeasing to the French as to the English Court, 
and had never been acknowledged by Louis XV. It had been 
repeatedly violated by the French troops, and George 11. de- 
clared that it was not binding upon himasEing of England. 
The army of the Hanoverian Electorate was now converted 
into a ]»itiah army, fighting avowedly for British interests, 
supnortod by nritiah troops as well as money, and destined to 
setde on the plains of the Ccmtinent the colouial disputes with 
France in America and elsewhere. These arrangements were 
confirmed and carried out by a treaty between the IBngs ci 
England and Prussia, signed at London, April 11th, 1758, by 
which Great Britain eni^hged to pay a subsidy to Frederick <a 
four million Prussian i£Uen, or upwards of J6oOO,000 sterling, 
besides supping a British auxiliary force.' On the other 
hand, the anti-Prussian alliance was augmented by the acces- 
sion of Denmark. That Power, indeed, by the trsi^ with 
France of May 4th, 1758,^ only agreed to assemble inlfolstein 
an army of 24,000 men, to prevent any attempt on the pos-» 
sessions <rf the Grand Duke of Bussia (6uke of Holstein-Got* 
torp), or on the neutrality of the towns of Hamburg and 

' BMwnat.FriedriehlL B. ii S. 4^8L 

' Thk appointmeiit was made October 28th. 1757, and oonaetinently 
h^/on the oattle of Boesbach. Hie change of the En^^ish policy, and 
the repudiation of the Convention of Kloster-Seven, were not, there- 
fore, at all owing to Frederick's sncoess in that battle, as stated by 
Coxe. BnsseU, and other historians. See Schlosser, Ouch. de$ I9im 
Jakrk B. iL S. 331 Anm. 

* Wanek, t. iiLp. 178. This treaty wss thrice renewed: December 
7th, 1708, Match IHh, 17W, and Deeember 12th, 174K>. 

* Garden, MuL dea TraiUi, t. iv. ; NaUs €tDo€umm$, No. viiL 
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Lubeck, without pledging heneU to hostiUtjr amiiut Pnuaa ; 
bat the allies at least seoured themselyes from her siding iritii 
that Pointer. This treaty, however, had no eBetib on the cam- 
paign of 1758. 

fDie English subsidiesy though somewhat offensiYe to. Frede- 
lick's pride, were indispensable to him. He was driven to hard 
shifts to procuxe the means for carrying on the war. Henoe, 
in spite of his reeent success, he would willinrlj have made 
peace. His sister, the liargniTine of Baireu^ made some 
advances to the French Court to that purpose, through Car- 
dinal Tencin, but without effect ; nor were Frederick's own 
hints to Maria Theresa of more avaiL He was unwilling to 
increase the taxes in his hereditaiy donmiions, and hence he 
made Saxony bear the chief burden of the war, a course which 
he thought might induce the King of Poland to come to an 
accommodation with him. With the same view, as well as 
from motives of [personal hatred and revenge, he caused the 
palaces and estates of Count Bruhl to be plundered and de- 
vastated. It is computed that he levied in Sazonj during the 
course of the war between forty and fifty miUion dollars, 
without including unHcensed plundering, which might amount 
to as much more. Anhalt, Dessau, and other small States, 
were subjected to the same hard pressure. Frederick had also 
recourse to the enpedient of coining light money. But his chief 
resource was Enghund.^ In consequence of the policy adopted 
by the British Cabinet^ Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick had 
announced to Marshal Bichelieu, the renewal of hostilities, 
November 26th, 1757. As the Hanoverian troops and auxili- 
aries had not been disarmed, although the French, in spite of 
the silence of the Convention on that head, had attempted to 
enforce a disarmament, the army was soon reassembled. 
Nothing, however, was attempted during the remainder of the 
year, except the siege of Harburg, and the troops were then 
put into winter quarters. 

Marshal Bichelieu was recalled from his command in Ger- 
many early in 1758, and was replaced by Count Clermont, a 
prince of &e blood royal Nothing could exceed the demoral- 
usation of the French troops under Bichelieu and Soubtse. 
The armies were encumbered with multitudes of tradesmen, 
and were followed by beasts of burden three times more 



Stensel, 0«wA. da Pr. StaaU, B. v. S. 134 ff. 
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namerous than the troop hones. Twelre thonaand oarto of 
dealen and viwmdihrei accompanied the army of Sontaiee, 
without reckoning the baggage train of the officers. The 
camp became a sort of morable fair, in irhich were disphjed 
all the objects of fiudiion and Inxnxr.^ Bicheliea had emph) jed 
the winter to enrich himself hj plondering Hanover and the 
adjacent proyinces^ and he nenrntted Ids officers and men to 
f oDow his example. The soldiers called him P^e la Mwro/itde, 
These disorders were natniallr accompanied with a complete 
relaxation of discipline. The French soldiers, as well as their 
commanders, seeixued almoet to haye forgotten the art of war. 
Maillebois, chief of the staff, complained in an official report 
to the Minister that the troops pulaged churches, committed 
ererj possible atrocity, and were more readj to pltmdor than 
to fight In the same report he attributes the rictory at 
Hastenbeck chiefly to the artillery.' ManoBuyring was so 
little understood that it took a whole day to range an army in 
order of battle.* Against such degenerate troons it is not 
surprising that the military talents of Ferdinand of Brans* 
wick, seoonded by the more actiye assistance of Wngland, 
speedily destroyed the French preponderance in Germany. 
Opening the campaign early in 1758, he droye the Frendi 
from SUmoyer, Bruiunprick, East Fziealand, and Hesse. On 
March 14th he took Minden after a four days' siege, and 
pursued the French to Kaiserswerth, which he entered May 
31st. The French lost in thenr retreat large quantities of 
ammunition, bagffage, and men. Haying rehashed his army, 
Ferdinand crossed the Rhine at Emmerich, driying the French 
before him. Ol^rmont, haying attempted to make a stand at 
Orefeld, was entirely defeated, June 28rd. The Hanoyerians 
then took Buremonde and Dusseldorf , their light troops pene- 
trating as far as Brussels, while the French retreated to 
Nenss and Cologne. Louis XV., after these disasters,, ap- 
pointed three ^^enends to assist Clermont, who thereupon 
demanded his dismissal. He was succeeded by Contades. 

Ferdinand now determined on inyading the Austrian 
Netherhnds, but ftrom this he was diyerted by the French 
under Soubise entering Hesse, whither that commander had 
been attracted by Ferdinand's successes, instead of marching 

^ See Archenholtz, Getch. det Tjahrigen Kriegs, Buch. ill. 

* PremfhAreKwes, ap. Sehlosser, Ouch, du l9ienJaktk. B. iiS. M>. 

* Beehambeaii, MHrnrim^ ap. Martin, t. xv. p. S88. 
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into Bohemia to aMiit the Aiutriamu The Duke de Broglie, 
with the French van, defeated at Sangershaoflen, near OmmI, 
Jnlj 23rd, a diyinon which Ferdinand had left in Heese; the 
French then overran that province, entered Minden, and ^POMd 
the road to Hanover. Ferdinand now recroised the Bhine, 
and marched upon Munster; bat nothingof mnch importance 
oocorred during the remainder of the campaign. Ferdinand 
racoeeded in preventing the innction of Contadee, who had 
followed him, with Soubise, althongh a division ol his anny 
was attached and defeated by Ohevert at Luttemberg, Oetob^ 
10th, and both sides went soon afterwards into winter auar- 
ters ; the Hanoverians in the North of Westphalia, ana the 
French in the neighbourhood of Frankfort 

During this year, under the energetic administratioii of 
"Fitt, the war had been vigorously pimhed in all quarters of 
the globo; several successes had been achieved at sea» the 
most notable of which were Admiral Osbom's victory* near 
Carthagena, over a French squadron under Du Quesne, and 
that of Sir Edward Hawke, near the Isle of Ait. A descent^ 
which Pitt had projected, on the French coast, conducted by 
Commodore Anson and Lord Howe, with 20,000 troops of 
debarkment, was not eminently successful. A few ships of 
war and a considerable number of merchantmen were bomt 
at St. Male. A landing was effected at Cherbouzig, and the 
forts and basin, together with a few ships, were destroyed ; 
but a second attempt upon St. Male was repulsed with con- 
siderable loss to the invaders, September lltn. 
Frederick's campaign of 1758 was not attended with his 
^iT^G^ usual ^pood fortune, and it was with difficulty that he suc- 
ceeded m maintaining himself sgainst his numerous enemies. 
He had o^ned the campaign by retaking Schweidnits from 
the Austnans, April 16th, and being averse to stand on the 
defensive, he resolved te cany the war into Moravia, whilst 
the Austrians were expecting him in Bohemia. He, there* 
fore, marched to Olmuts, and laid siege to that j^laoe; but 
after wasting two months before it, finding that his convo vs 
were intercepted, and that the Russians were approaching, he 
raised the siege, July Srd, in order to mardi against the 
lattor, effecting an admirable retreat throu^ Bohemia, in- 
stead of Silesia, where the Austrians had made preparations 
to receive him. The Russian army under Fermor had begun 
its march in January. It took possession of Eonigsberg on 
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the SSnd of that month, then of all IViiBsia, and advanced to BMsttoof 
the frontiera of Pomerania and the New Mark, the Boaaian 17^^' 
irregular troopa, espedallj the CoasaokB and Calmnckg, com- 
mitting fearfolcraeltiee and deyastationB on the way. Fermor 
laid siege to Onstrin, Aiu^ 15th, but though the town was 
reduced to ashes bj the Russian fire, the commandant refused 
to surrender the citsdeL Frederick hastened to his relief, 
and, haying formed a junction with Count Dohna's division, 
attacked the Bussians at Zomdorf , August 25th. This battle, 
the bloodiest of the war, lasted from nine in the morning 
Inmost till nine at night. The Bussians, who were much 
more numerous than their opponents, lost 19,000 men, besides 
8,000 prisoners and 103 guns, whilst the Prussian loss was 
12,000 men and 26 guns. The battle had been chiefly sus- 
tained by the Plnssian cavaliy under SeidUtz.^ The Russians 
retired to Landsberg, and afterwards laid siege to Colberg, 
but raised it October 30th. 

Frederick, after the battle of Zomdorf, hastened to the Batiteof 
assistance of his brother Henry in Saxony, who was hard gS^'^'^' 
pressed by the Austrians under Baun, and the army of 
the Empire under Prince Frederick of Denz-Ponts, who 
had formed a junction with the Austrians in Bohemia. 
Frederick having taken up an insecure position at Hodi- 
kirch, in Lusatia, and obstinately adhering to it» in spite 
of the remonstrances of his generals, was surprised by Daun, 
for whom he had too great a contempt, on the night of 
October 18th, and forced to abandon hu cam|>-ba|^|age and 
101 guns. The Prussian loss on this occasion was 9,000 
to the enemy's 7,000; and was a^^fravated by the death 
of Frederick's brother-in-law, Francis of Brunswick, and 
also by that of Marshal Keith.' In spite of this disaster, 
Frederick established his camp within a league of Hbchkirdi ; 
whence, after bein^ reinforeed bv his brother Henry, he 
marched into Silesia to relieve Neisse. The Austrians re- 

^ Seidlitz hariog neglected an order of the King's, which would 
have exposed his men to needless loss, and Frederick having repeated 
it on pain d the general losing his head, Seidlits replied, <<TeU the 
King that alter thebaic my head bat his diBpoaal; while tiie battle 
lasts, let him suffer me to nse it for his serrioe.^ Stensel, B. v. 8. 166. 

* This distingolshed officer, having been implicated with his brother, 
the Earl-Maresehal of Scotland, in the rebellion of 1715, fled his 
country, and after harin 
serrioe, entered tiiat of ] 



country, and after haringoomnianded with distinction in the Bnssiaa 
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tired at his approach, and Fvederiek than retomed into Saxcm j, 
asthelmpenalArmyvrasinTettingLeipncand DannthKat- 
ening Dresden. The alliee now quitted Saxony, and irent 
into winter quarters in Bohemia and Franoonia. The Swedes 
this year aooomplished nothing memorable in Pomerania and 
the Udcermark. 
Muia 'Sngknd and Prossia had, in November, 1758, dechured, 

'^SSmT ^ through Dnke Louis of Brunswick, io the ambassadors of the 

bdUgmnt Powers at the Hague that they were ready to 

tieat for a peace, but without effect. It was chiefly Maria 
Theresa who opposed an accommodation. She still hoped to 
humble Prussia, and she was supported in the struggle by 
the resources of her husband, who carried on a sort of banking 
trade. France was pretty well exhausted by the war; yet 
Louis XV. and his mistress were constant in their hatred of 
Frederick. The Duke de Choiseul, howeyer, who had recently 
acceded to the Ministry, and who had more talent liian his 
predecessors, and a better view of French interesto, endeay- 
cured to come to an understanding with the Empress-Queen ; 
and he proposed to her to content herself with the County of 
Glats and part of Lusatia, so that a peace might be made 
with Bngliuftd through the mediation of Prussia ; but if she 
should he inclined to try the fortune of anothw campaign, 
then France must giye up the Treaty of May, 1757, and return 
to that of 1756. Eaunits, having rejected all thought of peace, 
especiaUy under Prussian mediation, a fresh trea^ was con- 
cluded between France and Austria, December §Oth^ 1758, 
less favourable to Austria than that of 1757, but more so 
than that of the preceding year. The French army in Oer^ 
many was reduced from 105,000 to 100,000 men, and the 
subsidy from twelve million florins to about half that sum. 
All the projeete for a partition of Prussia, contained in the 
treaty of 1757, were abuidoned, and France even gave up the 
share assi gn ed to her of the Netherlands. That power, how- 
ever, guaranteed Silesia and Glatz to Maria Theresa, but not 
the Duchy of Orossen ; also the restoration of the Elector of 
Saxony in his dominions, with some compensation.^ Russia 
acceded to the treaty, March 7th, 1760. l%us the conde- 
scendence of Louis XV, for Maria Theresa seemed to make 
France a second-rate Power. Except, perhaps, the chance of 

' Wenok,t. iii p. 185; Garden, t iv. ^ Maq. 
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humbling €toorge 11. bj the conquest of Hanover, Fmnoe had 
bat little interest in the straggle on the Continent after aban- 
doning the prospect of obtaimng the Netherlands ; and Maria 
Theresa inferred from that abuidonment that France woald 
parsne the ivar but languidly, and take the first opportunity 
to retire from it. 

Prince Ferdinand, in the spring of 1759, attempted to sur- Batttooi 
prise the French in their winter quarters, but was defeated i^*^ 
bj the Duke of Broglie at the battle of Bergen, April 18th, 
and compelled to retreat with considerable loss. The French 
then advanced through Hesse to Minden and Monster, which 
last place surrendered, July 25th. But Ferdinand diefeated 
the French army under Oontades at Minden, August Ist, 
which compelled them to evacuate Hesse and v^reat to 
Frankfort, where they took up winter quarters. The Battli 
OF MnmSN was gained by the bold and spontaneous advance 
of six English battalions, which broke the French centre, 
composed of sixty-three squadrons of cavalry. Oontades con- 
fessed he had not thought it possible that a single line of 
infantry should have overthrown three lines d cavalry in 
order of battle.^ The victory would have been still more 
decisive had not Lord Gkorge Sackville, who commanded the 
British cavalry, neglected ftinoe Ferdinand's order to charge. 

The King of Prussia contented himself this year w^ DefMtof 
observing Marshal Daun and the Austrians. But his general, S^usm- 
Wedell, having been defeated by the Bussians at Z^chau, doif , iraa 
in the Duchy of Crossen, July 2drd, and the Bussians having 
BubsequentlyseuBed Frankfart-on-the-Oder,Frederidkmarched 
against them with all the troops he could nMure. They had 
now been joined by an Austrian corps, which increased their 
force to 96,000 men ; yet Frederick, who had just half tiiat 
number, attacked them at Eunersdorf, August 12th. After 
a hard-fought day he was defeated and compelled to retreat 
with a loss of 18,000 men. In this battle Froderick had two 
homes shot under him, and was himself hit with a ballet, 
which was fortunately stopped by a golden StwL He acknow« 
lodged that had the Bassums pursued their victory IVussia 
woud have been lost. But they were tired of bearing the 
chief brunt of the war while the Austrians seemed to rest 
upon their anns ; and Soltikolf , their commander, told the 

^ Stensel. B. v. S. 204; Martin (t. xv. p. 065), in bis aooooat of 
the batUe, suppresses this English aehievemeatk 
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Aostria&ifl that he had done enough. Meanwhile the army of 
the Empire, under Frederick cS Denx-Ponts, had enteied 
Sax<^, and in the coarse of August took Leipdc, Torgau, 
and Wittenberg ; and on December 5th, Dredden. Frederick, 
after he had got quit of the Buaaiana, entered Sazonj and 
recorered that Electorate, with the exception of Dreaden, 
where Daun intrenched himself. This commander compelled 
the Prussian general, Finck, with 10,000 men, to surrender 
at Mazen, November 21st 

Oh(Hseul, the new French Minister, in order to create a 
diversion, projected an invasion of England. The Pretender 
went to Yannes, and large forces were assembled in Brittan j 
and at Dunkirk. But the French were not strong enougb at 
sea to carry out such a design. Bodney bombanted Havre, 
and damaged the French magazines and transports ; while 



Boys, Hawke, and Boscawen blockaded Dunkirk, Brest, and 
Toulon. The English fleet having been blown from Toulon 
bj a storm, the French fleet managed to get out; but it was 
overtaken and defeated by Boscawen off the coast of Portugal, 
August 17th, 1759. The grand armament, under Conflans, 
which had ssiled from Brest, was defeated and dispersed hj 
Hawke off Belle Isle, November 20th. Thurot, esca|nng in 
a hasy night with four frigates from Dunkirk, after beating 
about throe months, landed at Carrickf ergus, but was de- 
feated and killed on leaving the bay. 

This year the Northern Powers formed an alliance which 
may be regarded as the precursor of the Armed Neutrality. 
By a treaty between Bussia and Sweden, signed at St Peters- 
burg, March 9th, 1759, to which Denmark next year acceded, 
the contracting Powers engaged to maintain a fleet in order 
to preserve the neutrality of tiie Baltic Sea for the purposes 
of commerce. Even the trade of Prussia was not to be 
molested, except with blockaded ports, or in cases of contra- 
band of war.^ 

The struggle on the Continent lingered on two or three 
more years without any decisive result. The campaign of 
1760 was unfavourable to the Hanoverians. The French 
again invaded Hesse; the hereditary Prince of Brunswick 
was defeated at Corbach, July 10th, and Prince Xavier de 
Saxe took Cassel and penetrated into Hanover. By way of 

^ Marteiw, Sujapl. du Beeueil^ t, ilL pp. 94, 42. 
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making a diyersion, Prinoe Ferdinand despatched his nephew 
to the Lower Bhine; but though he reduced Cleves and 
Bheinsberg, and laid siege to Wesel, he was defeated by the 
Marqnis de Castries at Eloster Camp, October 16th, and com- 
peUed to recross the Bhine ; and the French remained during 
the winter in Hanover and Hesse. 

The Austrians and Bussians had formed a grand plan to The Bus. 
conquer Silesia and penetrate into Brandenburg. The Pms- BeriLTiTW 
sian general, Fouque,was defeated near Landshut, June 28rd, 
by Loudon/ with much superior f oroes, and his whole division, 
consisting of more than 10,000 men, were either kflled, 
wounded, or made prisoners. Frederick, opposing his brother 
Henry to the Bussians in Silesia, took himself l£e commatnd 
of the army in Saxony, and laid siege to Dresden, but was 
compelled to raise it on the approach of M«^Tfflia1 Daun. 
Meanwhile General Harsch, havrng ta^en Glatz, July 2dth, 
and Breslau being threatened by Loudon, Frederick quitted 
Saxony to defend Silesia. He defeated Loudon at Bbf- 
fendorp, near Li^utz, August 15lli, and forming a junction 
with bis brother Henry, took up a position where Uie enemy 
did not Tenture to attock him, and tbus frustrated their 
plans. To draw him from Silesia, the Bussians marched on 
Berlin, entered that city, October 9th, and levied heavy con- 
tributions on the inhabitants; but, after an occimation of 
three days, thev evacuated it on the aj^roadi of Frederick, 
and recrossed tne Oder. Meanwhile the Imperialists, having 
occuped the greater part of Saxony, Frederidk, marching into Baitiaof 
that £leotorate, retook Wittenberg and Leipsic^ and attacked ''^^"'^ 
Marsha] Daun near Torgau, November %d, whom he drfeated 
with much difficulty and with great loss on both sides. 
Frederidk entered Torgau, November 4th, and subsequently 
attempted to recover Dresden, but without success. The 
movement of the Swedes were unimportant. 

^ Snch ]^ the true name of this distingiiished Austrian commander, 
and not Laudon or Laadohn, as commonly written. He derived his 
oiuon from a Scotch family of Aynhire, bat hos aneestor had migrated 
to Xivonia in the fourteenth oentuiy. London ofiraed Mb swofd to 
the King of Prussia, but being repulsed entered the Austrian servioe, 
and became one of Fredericlrs most dangerous opponents. Mailath, 
Qemsh, Oertr, B. v. S. 72. 
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THS 8BVBV TMAMif WAB (COKCLUDSD) 

TbeteMiiah A T this pexiod of the Beren Teurs* War two events had 
^'^"^ -^ oeonrred which had a remarkable influence on the views 
and operations of the contending Powers. These weie the 
death of Ferdinand YL of Spain, August 10th» 1759, and 
that of George 11. of Engknd, October 25th, 1760. Ferdi- 
nand YI., though a weak and hypochondriac, was an ainiahlft 
Prince, whose sole pursuits were music and the chase. He 
had always been inclined to inaintain peace with England* 
and the quiet temper of his wife, Barbara, daughter of 
John y. (n Portugal, which formed quite a contiast to that 
of Elisabeth Famese, confirmed him in! this diq>ositioii.^ 
Ferdinand's chief Ministers were the Masquis Yilhrias and 
the Ibrquis de la Ensenadaj but Yillsrias was soon sqp- 
^^anted bj Don Joseph de Carrajal, % younger son of the 
ihike of linares, acold, stiff, awkward p^^n, but of a strong 
understanding. DesceDdedfromtheHouseof Lancaster, Car- 
TajiJ, from family tniditi<ms, was attached to England, 
thou^ as a statesman, he aimed at keeping Spain politically 
independent of any other country. The Slnjg was a good 
deal goTemed by his OonfessMr, Father Ba-rago, a Jesuit. 
But one of the most Jnflneiitial persms at tiie Spanish Court 
was Farinelli, a Neapolitan singer, who had adueved a great 
success at the London opera» and realized a considerable 
fortune. Farinelli had been employed by the late Queen of 
Spain to soothe her husband's meJancholy with his songs;- he 
gained Philip's favour and confidence, who settled upon him 
a pension of j62,000 sterling. After the accession of Ferdi- 
nand, he rose still higher in the royal favour. Both the King 

^ The characters of these sovereigns are described in Sir Benjamin 
Keene's De^paieKeSf a&n. 1749 sq.; cf. Mimoires de Bicheiieu, t. vi eh. 
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and Us Oonflort were fond of music, and IVurmelli mm made 
director of the opera and of aU the royal entertaimnents. 
Behind aU this, howerer, being a man of sense and of modest 
and onassoming manners, he exercised a material inflnence 
at Comrt; his friendship was sought eren by SoTereigns* and 
Maria Theresa had condescended to write to him with her 
own hand. 

When the war between France and England i^peared P<»iicyef 
imminent, both Powers contended for the favonr and support ^^^^^ 
ci the Court of Madrid. Carvajal had died in the spring of 
1754; but tiie English partrr was supported by the Duke de 
Huescar, afterward Duke of AJya, and by Count Valparaiso. 
Ferdinand himself was averse to the Frendi alliance. He 
had been offended by the Court of Versailles condnding the 
preliminaries of the Peace of Aix-la*Chapelle without his 
concurrence, and by its refusal to accept his fiiTourite sister, 
Maria Antonietta, as wife of the Dauphin after the death of 
her elder sister, to whom that Prince had been betrothed. 
Huescar and Yalparaiso succeeded in excluding Ensenada, a 
partisan of France, from the management of the Foreign 
OiBee; but as neither of those grandees wished to iake an 
aetiye part in the Ministry, Sir Benjamin Keene, at that time 
British Minister at the Court of Madrid, directed their atten- 
tion to Don Bicardo Wall, then SpaniA Ambassador at 
London. WaD was an Irish adrenturer, who had sought 
fortune in the Peninsula. He had distinguished himself in 
the action with tiie British fleet under Byng off Bieily in 
1718; had subsequently entered the land service, and uHi- 
mately the Civil Service of Spain ; and was now, at the reeom* 
mendation of Keene, appointed Foreign Minister. Ensenada, 
in order to recover his ascendent, had endeavoured to plunge 
Spain into a war with Great Britain by despatching secrat 
orders to the Viceroy of Mexico to drive the Ensliflli from 
their settlements at Bio Wallis. This attempt encbd onlj in 
the dismissal and arrest of Ensenada. The neutrality of 
Spain, however, became somewhat dubious. France* after 
the capture of Minorca, had endeavoured to lure Spain to her 
alliance with the offer of Hiat island, and with a promise to 
assist her in recovering Gibraltar; a sort of underhand 
privateering wurf are, encouraged by the Spanish underlings,^ 

' Cozey l^nuh Bcyttbont^ voL iv* p. 173. 
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liad broken out between England and Spain, wbidu together 
with tbe pettf disousBionB which enaaed* h^d caused much 
pifetrsTtowB. izTita4don. Pitt took a verj gloomy view of matters after the 
defeat of the Auaorerian army/ The English Government 
waa particularly alarmed by Maria Theresa having admitted 
French garrisons into Ostend and Nieuport, and ^ked with 
great suspicion on the plans of Austria in Italy. Under the 
influence of these feelings, and by im of counteracting the 
offers c^ France, Pitt authorised Sir i. E!eene to propose to 
tiie Court of Ibdrid the restoration of QibraUar, as well as 
the oTacuation of the settlements made by the British on the 
Moequito shore and Bay of Honduras since 174S, on condition 
that Spain should assist Great Britain in recovering Minorca. 
These mjudidous propossls, which were highly disapproved of 
by Eeene, were fortunately not accepted by theSpamsh Court ; 
and Ferdinand preserved his neutralily till his death, an eyent 
thought to have been hastened by grief at the loss of his queen, 
BarlMkra, who had died a year before. Ferdinand YI. was forty- 
SMteunder six years of age at the time of his death. His peaceful policy 
^f]^^''^^ was stigmati^ during his lifetime as unpalaiotic but has 
since been recognized as wise and salutary for his Kingdom. 
During the fourteen years of his reign Spain quietly improved 
her agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. The enormous 
exactions and embeszlements of the Court of Bome were also 
rednced by a Concordat with Pope Benedict XIV., January 
11th, 1 755 ; who, in consideration of a million Boman crowns, 
the patronage of fifty*two benefices, the produce of maniage 
licences, and the perpetuation of the Bull of the Cruaada, 
surrendered all nirther claims — a tolerably advantageous 
composition.' 

Ferdinand, by his will, appointed his half-brother Charles, 
King of Naples, to be his successor, and Charles's motilier, 
the Queen Dowager Elizabeth, to be Begent till her son's 
arrival Tet a good understanding had notsubsisted between 

Keene, Angost 23rd, 1757. Ibid, 
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^ See bis Dapateh to Sir B. 
p. 187 sqq. 



^ C6xe, Spiinith Bourbons, vol. iv. p. 219 sqq. The Pope had 
* enjoyed the nomination to all preferments liJling vacant 
luring (-"" "^ ' ^" ' « - - - - 
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tlie brothers dturing Ferdinand's lifetime. Don Oaxlos, feeting 
assured of the Spanish Succession, which, in fikOnre of ctirect 
heirs, had been guaranteed to him by the Peace of Vienna, 
and Ferdinand's weak health and the age of his queen render- 
ing him pretty certain of it, had affected an independence, 
had cabaUed with parties in Spain, and in conjunction witii 
his brother, Don t^hilip, Duke of Parma, had, in opposition 
to the Oourt of Madrid, formed a close union with France. 
The hopes of that cotmtry were therefore revived by his 
accession to the Spanish Throne. His arrival in Spain was, 
however, delayed by the necessary arrangements for settling 
the succession to the Crown of Naples. At the Peace of 
Vienna it had been arranged that the Two Sicilies should 
always be separated from Spain ; and by the Treaty of Aiz- 
la-Chapelle, which assigned Pkurma, Piaoenza, and GJ^uastalia 
to Don Philip, it was provided that if Don Carios were called 
to the Spanidi Throne, and Philip should succeed his brother 
at Naples, Parma and Guastalla were to revert to Austria, 
while the Duchy of Piacenza, except the Capital and the 
district beyond the Nure, was to be ceded to Sardinia. 
Charles, however, was desirous that one of his sons should 
succeed him in his Neapolitan dominions ; and the Court of 
Vienna, wishing to concuiate the new Sjng of Spain, did not 
press its claims to the ItaUan Duchies ; while the King of 
Sardinia, unable singly to assert his rights, was compennted 
with a sum of money. The Austro-I^xinish Alliance was 
consolidated hj a marriage between the Archduke Joseph and 
a Princess of nrma, ana another between Leopold, successor 
to the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and a Sfwaish Infanta. 
Charles's eldest son, Philip, being imbecile, was entirely set 
aside; his second son, Charles, was declared Heir of the 
Spanish Monarchy, and Ferdinand, the third son, was pro- 
claimed King of the Two Sicilies, with the title of Ferdinand 
IV. ; ^ but as he was only eight years of age, a Begency was 
appointed to govern the Neapolitan dominions till he should 
come of age. The reign of Don Carlos had been beneficial to 
Naples, where he was very popular. He arrived in Ibdrid o^miil 
December 9th, 1759. One of his first acts was to dismiss Jtb?^* 

1 Ferdinand was on Uiis occasion invested with a sword, which he 
afterwards presented to Nelson. Schloeser, GeseK, des l9Un JdhrK 
B ii 8. - 
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FvriiieUi, who retired to Bologiia* Wall and most of thd 
former MiniBters were retained; Enaesada was pardoned and 
xeinraed to Oonrt, but not to power. Ohadea cauaed his 
aeoond son to be acknowledged as Prince of Aatttriaa. 

The accession of Charles m. was followed hj a change in 
the policy of Spain. That King had conceiTed an antipathy 
against the English for having compelled him to desert thie 
cause of his Honse during the Italian War; and thoogh his 
prejudices were mitigated awhile by his Queen, Amelia, a 
Saxon Princess, favouxable to England, jet after her death.in 
1760 they broke out afresh and were sedulously fomented by 
the French Court. 
pMfffMi of The signal defeats sustained by France at sea, and the 
M.. — . •» ijin^g^ ^^^^ iq^ ^ ]y^Tp possessions in America SAd the East 
Indies, had forced upon the attention of the French Cabinet 
the necessity for some change of policy. For the first two or 
three years of the war the French had been successful in 
America. They had formed a plan to reduce all the English 
forts in the neighbourhood of the lakes ; and the capture of 
Oswego by the Marquis de Montcalm in 1756, when he seised 
a great quantity of Teasels, as well as stores and ammunition, 
gare tbem for a while the superiority in that quarter. In 
tiie following year Montcalm captured Fort WiQiam lELearj 
on Lake Qeorge. But this was the term of the French suc- 
cess. In 1758 the British besieged and took Louisbouzg, the 
Coital of Cape Breton, reduced aJl that island, and also 
made some conquests on the Lakes and the Biver Ohio. In 
the same year, in Africa, they took Fort Louis on the Senegal, 
and the Island of Gk>ree. In 1759 the British arms were still 
more sncoessful. After the reduction of Cape Breton, a plan 
was formed for the conquest of Caaiada ; the French were de- 
feated near Quebec by General Wolfe, September 13th, in an 
iiction in which both that Commander and the French General, 
MontiCalm, lost their lives ; a yictory followed by the surrenctor 
of Quebec, and in the following year by the capture of Mcmt- 
reai and tiie occupation of all Canada l^ the EngUsh. In 
the same year Guadaloupe, and some smaller isbnds also 
sunendered to the British arms. In the East Indies the 
successes of the French and English had been more balanced ; 
but on the whole the British arms had the adrantage. 

Twx> courses lay open to the French minister, Choiseul; 
either to make a separate peace with Great Britain, or to 
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fortiiy himidf by an aQiuoe with Spun, uid to dnw HbaX 

ooimtarf into a war with SBsland. ne reaolTed to try the 

former of these oourvefl, and in ease of failnre to fall baok 

npon the other. The death of Oeorge IL and aecsMion of aoomImoc 

OiBorge m. were faroorable to hia Tiews. The joung Eong S%^™" 

was goTemed l^ Lord Bute, an opponent of Fitt's polioj, 

who had nieoeeded the Earl of HoldemeMe as Seeretiarir of 

State for the Northern Department. Oeoxge IIL's Engiiah 

birth and education had weaned him from that fondnem for 

the Hanoverian Electorate which had been the mainapring of 

the continental policy of hia two wedeceeBora. He had de* 

dared ia the fint speech to his Parliament that he gloried 

" in the name of Briton/' and thus indioated a determination 

to attend m<Hre strictly to the insular inteiests of England. 

Already* indeed, in the preparing of the qpeedi, a diifarenoe 

of opinion had manifested itself in the Council. In the first 

draft the Sing had been made to declare that he ascended 

the throne in the midst of an expensiTe war, which he would 

endeaTonr to prosecute in tiie manner most likely to bring 

about an honourable and lasting peace; and Pitt obtained, 

with much difficulty, that, in w printed copy, the words 

" but just and necessary" should be inserted after *'ezpen- 

sive," and '* in concert with our allies "after ''lastmg peace." ^ 

Pitt, however, who continued to direct the English counsels Nflgot!*- 
during the time that he remained in office, resolved to prose- 
cute tibe war as vigorously as ever» and it was with him that 
Choiseul had to negotiate for a peace. As the war between 
England and France for their po sse ssions beyond sea had 
really nothing in common with the continental war, eicept 
that they were simultaneous, Louis XY. obtained the consent 
oi his allies that he should treat with Great Britain for a 
sqMMrate peace ; while it was proposed that a Congress should 
assemble at Augsburg with a view to a general pacification. 
Negiytiations were accordingly opened between the Frendiand 
Eufflish Cabinets in March, 1761.' It must be admitted that 
in die course of them the natural haughtiness of Pitt!s temper 
sometimes led him to reject with £sdain proposals which 

^ Cozei JHea^ of Lord WtdpoU. 

* An elaborate and aUe, bat, of course, partial, acooont d them, 
with the diffuent notes and memoitB, diawn op by the Duke of 
Ctetienl himself, wiU bo found in Garden, Eii. dm IVoMIt, t. iv. 
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aeeoied reaflonable enough. Thus, the French misiiiiierollerod 
to treat on the teeie of mU poBtideUt^ which ims oertuufy 
fftTonrable to England* as the Finglinh conquests had been 
far ni<»e considerable than those of France. Fitt did not 
object to this basis, bat to the periods fixed for its namely. 
May Ist for Europe, July 1st for Africa and America, and 
September Ist for the East Indies. To a fnrtlier Frendi 
conunnnication Pitt delayed to answer. He was, in fact, 
awaiting the issue of the eaqiedition which he had des ~ ~ 
against JBelle Isle. A squadron under Ck^mmodore 
^^th 9,000 troops under General Hodgson, effected a Imi 
in that ishuad towards the end of April, but the citadel of 
Palais, the capital, was not finaJljr reduced till Jime 7{h. 
Belle Isle is small and bcamn ; but its situation off the ooaat 
of Brittanyr between L'Orisnt and^ the mouth of the Loire, 
seemed to giro it importanoe ; and it was thought that sudi a 
conquest in sight A the French <jpa«t might, merefy as a 
point of honour, be set off against Minc»«a. Pitt now am- 
sented, in a memorial, dated June 17th, to accept the dates 
of July 1st, September 1st, and Norembw let, for the uH 
pomiddu^ two months later than those proposed by France, 
erideatly for the purpose of including Belle Isle. Some dis- 
cussion ensued, and the French Minister delayed las final 
answer till July 15th. Meanwhile the negotiatMms which 
had been for some time going on between nance and SpaJn 
had been brought to maturity; and the French memorial 
alluded to, of Juhr 154h, was accompanied with another re- 
lating to Spain. Several fl^nish demands and alleged grioT- 
ances against England were brought forward for settlement, 
as the restitution b^ Oieat Britain of some prises undhar the 
Spanish flag ; the ubertf of Spanish subjects to fish at New- 
foundland; and the destruction of English estaUidiments on 
Spanish territory in the Bay of Honduras ; and in order tlmt 
the future peace might not be disturbed by t^e quands of 
these two countries, it was proposed that the King of Spain 
should guarantee the peace between England and France. 
Pitt naturally rejected such a proposal with indignatmi ; he 
expressed his astonishment that disputes between friends 
should be submitted to the mediation of an enemy, and that 
they should be broiu^t forward by a French envoy, while the 
ambassador of his Cathdic Majesty was entirdy sileat upon 
the subject! The French Minister, in his subsequent oorae*^ 
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spondenoe, dropped, indeed, all mention of Spain; bat the 
r^ly to the implication which the Brituh Cabinet now 
deemed it prudent to make to that of Spain, showed a per- 
fect nnderBtanding between the two Bonrbon Conrts. The 
Spanish Ifinister, Wall, dedaxed to Lord Bristol, who had 
sncoeeded Sir B. Eeene as English Ambassador at Madrid, 
that the French memorial concerning S^Mun had been pre- 
sented with the entire consent of his Catholic Majesty ; that 
nothing would induce his Sorereign to separate ms counsels 
from those of France, nor deter him from acting in perfect 
harmony with that country.^ An unsatisfactory answer was 
also retained to Lord Bristol's inquiries respecting the warUke 
preparations in the Spanish ports. 

Shortiy afterwards was signed at Paris, the cdebrated J^^J^'^^ 
treaty between France and Spain, known, like two former ^SH: 
ones, SA the Faxilt Compact (August 15th, 1761). This 
measure had been carried through by the Duke de Choiseul 
and the Marquis deOssuna, the Spanish Ambassador at Fiaris, 
in fspitb of the opposition of Wall. The objects held out to 
%am were, as before, the restoration of Minorca and the 
recovery of Oifaraltar. In the preamble of the treaty, the 
motires of it were said to be tiie ties of blood and reciprocal 
esteem. Hie two Bourbon Monarchs agreed in future to 
consider the enemy of one as the enemy d both. They 
mutually guaranteed each other's dominions when they should 
next be at peace with all the world — ^for Spain did not under- 
take to reconquer the possessions lost by France during the 
war — and stipulated the amount of reciprocal succours. French- 
wars on account of the Peace of Wes^haMa, as well as those 
arising out of the alliances of France with German Princes, 
were excepted from the operation of the treaty unlesB «OMie 
MaarUiime Power $hauld idbepoHin ^em, or France should be 
invaded hy land^ The King of the Two Sicilies was to be in^^ 
rited to accede to the treaty, and none but a Bourbon Prince 
was to be admitted into the alliance.' But neither the 'Kiag 
of Naples nor the Duke of Parma acceded to it. 

On the same day a particular Conyention was signed by rrmOk 
the two Powers, by idiidli l^pain engaged to declare war n^^^BA^uB 
against Great Britain, on May 1st, 1762, if a peace had not 

^ Coze, /^MMth Bourbons, toL iv. p. 261. 

' Martens. Beeueil dea prme^paux IVaiUs depuis 2761, t i. p. 1; 
Wenck, Codex Juris. Gent ree. t iiL p. 278. 
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been oondiided at that date. Lonia XY. undertook to inchide 
Spanish interests in his negotiations with England; to assign 
Minorca to Spain on Haj let following, and to endeaTOor 
that it shonld be assured to her at the peace. Portugal was 
to be iuTited to join in the war, it being declared unjust that 
she should remain neutral in order to enrich herself/ This 
Oonyantion related only to the present war, while the treaty 
Was to be perpetual. These treaties were to be kept secret, 
in order to afford time for the American treasure-Tessels to 
arriTe in Spain; but the English Oovemment obtained in- 
telligenoe of them. Such a league, of course, orerthrew all 
hopes of peace ; yet the French Cabinet continued the nego- 
tiations, and in its last memorial, of September 9th, repeated 
its offers of large concessions, though with the renewed inti- 
mation that it could not CTaenate Wesei, Geldem, and the 
Prussian possessions in Westphalia, nor consent that Great 
Britain should lend any help to the King of Prussia after the 
peace.* Pitt, with that high sense of iMmour whieh distin- 
guished him, and which forma ao farourable a contrast to the 
subsequent conduct of Lord Bute, would not for a moment 
entertain the thought of thus deserting an ally. He did not 
eren condescend to reply to the French memorial, but in- 
structed Lord Stanley, who had conducted the negotiations 
at Paris, to apply for his passports, and the negotiations 
terminated. 

The Congress of Augsburg had also no result. The King 
of Prussia objected to any Imperial Ambassador appearing 
at it, as he denied that he was at war with the Saapire ; nw, 
through the dissensions between the Catholic and notestant 
members, could the Emperor obtain from the Diet at Batisbon 
authority to conclude a peace. The Empress-Queen was for 
continuing the war ; and her party prenuled at 1^ Bussiaii 
Court, while Sweden was in the hands of France. The 
Sing of Poland, whose Saxon dominions suffered terribly 
by the war, was sincerely desirous of peace ; but, by himself, 
he had little weight, and, for fear of offending his powerful 

^ Flaaaan, DiplomaH$ Franq. t. ▼!. p. 814 sq. and Stt aqq. ; Oarden, 
Hi$t. de$ TraiiSg de Pa^^ t. iv. p. 79 m. Coxe does not mention this 
ConTention, bat merely observes : " From this moment the qaeation 
of peace or war was evidently dedded by the two Bourbon Courts."— 
Spam. BowrboM^ voL iv. p. 264. 

* Garden, ibid. p. 178. 
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alUesy lie hardly rentored to display his peaoeaUe indina- 
tdons.^ 

The war had oontinaed during these negotiations. In Feb- ^{^ 
niarj, 1761, Prince Ferdinand penetrated into Hesse, bat ^^^^• 
being repulsed by the French, under Broglie, near Orun- 
berg, Ibrch 2l0b, was compelled to evacuate the Land- 
graviate. Dnriagthereiiainder of the campaign he remained 
on the defensive on the bbnks of the Lippe. The French, 
under Soubifle and BrogUe, attacked his right wing near 
WeUin^^ausen, July 15^, but were repulsed, and the cam- 
paign had no results, though Ferdinand had not half the 
forces of his opponents. The Austrians, in Silesia, under 
Loudon, assisted by a large Bussian force, marched on 
Breslau; whilst another Ifaissian army, suj^crted by the 
Bussian and Swedish fleets, besieged Cdberg. Frederick 
covered Schweidnits and Breslau by establishing a fortified 
camp, first at Kunsendorf near Freiburg, where he lay six 
or seven weeks, and then at Bunaelwits. Here his small 
armv was surrounded by 140,000 Austrians and Bussians ; 
the latter, however^ were not anxious to fight for the benefit 
of the Austrians, and retired, in Smstember, into Poland. 
After their departure Frederick marched to at4»ck Loudon, 
who had encamped near Freiburg ; when the Austrian com- 
mander took advantage of his departure to surprise Schweid- 
nits in tiie night of September 80th, and made the garrison 
prisoners, to the number of 8,600 men. This action, and the 
capture of Colbezg by the Bassiana, December 16th, are the 
oiuy memorable events of the campaign in this quarter. 
Fr^erick's brother. Prince Henry, succeeded in maintaining 
himself against Marshal Daun in Saxony. 

The year 1762 opened under gloomy auspices for the Alliance SMiad*- 
of Hanover. Spain was now added to the opposite side. After <^>^i«"^*'* 
the conclusion of the Family Compact, Ktt had counselled 
an immediate declaration of war against Spain, before her 
preparations should be completed ; but his oinnion being over- 
Tuled by Lord Bute and the King, the great Minister reamed 
(Ootober 5th, 1761). He was succeeded by tiie Bail of Egre- 
moat, but Bute was the virtual director of the English Cabinet. 
The event showed the wisdom of Pitt's advice. The Cabinet 
oi London demanded* at fint in measured termsr that Spain 

^ Stensel, GeM. 4ie$Pt$u$9. SiaaU, B. v. a Ml. 
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should comimmicate the treaty which she had oonduded with 
Fnmoe. Wall evaded this inquiiy till the treasure had ar- 
rived from America, and then spolce out nM>re boldly, while 
the English demands also became more peremptory. The 
pasqports of tiie English Ambassador were made ont and 
deliyered to him in December; on January 2nd, 17d2, Eng- 
land dedared war against Spain; to whidi the Oabinet of 
Madrid replied by a manifesto of tiie 18th of the ssme month, 
ntathof If matters looked threatening for Ihiglaad, they were still 

SmL%^ more menacing for the King of Prossia. The vetarement of 
1762. ' Pitt had deprived him of his best friend. Bate and the Tories 
denounced the foreign poli<nr of that Minister, and prepared 
to withdraw the subsidies which Frederick had hitherto en- 
joyed. The Sjng of Prussia, they alleged, neither had done, 
nor could do, anything for Hanover or England* and all the 
resources of the country would be required for the war irith 
Spain. Bnte was not unwiUing to sacrifice Frederick for the 
sake of peacob and he made a propositioii to that effect, in 
1761, to the Austrian Oouit; b«b£AUxiit£,who took the offer 
for a snare to embroil him with the Court of Versailles, rejected 
it with the more disdain, as the prospects of the Empress- 
Queen were then so brilliant that she confidently a nti ci p ated 
the conquest of Silesia.^ Nay,so sure was she of an eai^ victory, 
that dbe reduced her army by 80,000 men. Frederick's own 
donunions were exhausted, aiKl he knew not where to look for 
help. The only gleam of hope arose from the xmcertain expec- 
tation of TurloBh aid. He had negotiated a treaty with the 
Porte and with the Khan of Turtary, and he was not without 
hopes that they might be induced to make a diversion in his 
favour by invading Hungary. Frederiick's situation seemed 
truly decperate. He exnressed his glo^nny forebodings, his 
almost utter despair, in nis correspondence with the Ibrquis 
d'Argens at this ]>eriod; thoughts of suicide sgaan took pos- 
session of his mind, and he is said to have carried aboiKt widi 
him the poison which was to end his miseries.' But in this 
extremity of misfortune he was rescued by the death of the 
Bussiaa Empress, Elisabeth, Janusxy 5th, 1762; an event 
which more than compensated him for thediange of ministry 



den, t. iv. p. 194 ; Frederick II. Otterre de Swi Am, di. xiiL ; 
8chl08Mr, Otiek. du ntmJahrh. B. ii 8. 8961. 
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> PreuM^ JMmiffetdi. Frisdrieht IL B. ii 8. 815. 
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in England. Her extnmigaaoeiviui as nnbonnded as her idle- 
ness and aversion to business. Slie«wonld negkei all 4>n8ines8 
for monihs together, and conld with diiBoulty be persuaded to 
affix her signature even to letters of neoessary politeness to the 
highest potentates.^ 

The ohange of pdicj adopted l^ the Tsar, Peter m., after PMerin. 
his accession, was the result of private friendship, jnst as S!! ?^w 
Elisabeth's hostility to Fvederick had been the eflreet of per- 
sonal hatred, without any regard to objecte of State poficj. 
Peter, who carried his admiration of Frederick, and of everj- 
thing Prassian, to aridicnloos extent, eommnnicated his annt^s 
deaw to Frederick in an autograph letter, written <m the rerj 
evening that it oocnrred, and desired a renewal c^ theirfriend- 
ship.' He also ordered an immediato suspension of hostilities 
between the Bussian and Prussian annies. Peter had formed 
the design of recovering that part of SdJeswig and Holstem 
which Denmark had gained through the Northern War ; for 
which pnrpose he meant to employ the troops opposed to the 
Prussians. A truce with Prussia was accordingly signed at 
Stargard, in Pomerania, March 16th, 1762, and on May 5th, a 
fomuJ peace was condnded at St. Petersburg, by wluch tiie 
Tsar promised to restore, within two months, aU the Prussian 
territories which had beenconqnered.' It was also agreed that 
a treaty for an alliance should be prepared, the eonditions of 
whidi are not known, except that ea^ Power was to aid the 
other with 15,000 men. Lord Bute had endeavoured to prevent 
this alUanoe by proposing to the Tsar to choose for himself 
any part of Prussia that he might desire.* 

Sweden, which had suffered nothing but losses in her war 8w«i«i 
with Prussia, followed the example of Bussia in reconciling 
herself with that country. The war had cost Sweden, the poorest 
country in Europe, eight million dollars. AdolfAus Frederiok, 
had he been so inclined, might easily have overthrown the 
ruling olinrchy, to which the Tsar Peter was hostile ; but 
fedinffs of piety and honour led him to respect the oath which 
he had taken, and he contented himself with working on ite 

1 SheleftthereplvtoLomsXV.'samioaiioementQfthe^Mrt^ 
srandMm onfligned for three years 1 Sehloeaer, Oeaeh, dea ISim Jahrh. 

* BiograpkU Peten TIL B. ii 8. 88 1 «p. Btensel, B. v. S. 289. 
' Wenek, t. UL p. 889. 

* Lofd Dover, lU/e of Frederick IL voL iL p. 868. 
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fmn. The oondnct of tke negotiaticmt wm introstod to the 
Qoeeiif IVederiek H/s sister. An anniatioe mm agreed to, 
April 7th, followed by Ihe Peace of Hamburg, May Sted, by 
which efeiythiiig was renbced in the same state as before the 
war.^ These eyents enabled Frederick to conoeBtrate his forces 
in Saiony and Silesia. Hehadnotonlygotridof theBossianB 
as opponents, bat even expected their friendly help ; Imt in 
this m>pe he was disappointed by another revolation. Beter 
Theiter was deposed throogh a conspiraoy Organised by his own Wife 
DISSS' ('^7 ^* ^^^ mounted the throne in his stead with thetitle 
iHSl* of Oatharine n.* In the manifesto which she published on her 
accession, dated Jnne 28th (O.8.), she diarged her hnsband, 
among otiier things, with dishonouring BoMia by the peace 
which he had made with her bitterest enemy, and Frederick, 
theiefore, conld only expect that she wonld revert to the policy 
of Elizi^iieth.' But Catharine, the daughter of a Prussian 
Oenend, born at Btettin, and married into the Bussisn Imperial 
family through the influence of Frederick, was not host^dy 
inchned towards her natiye hmd ; and the King's alarm at her 
manifesto was soon assuaged by a communication that she 
intended to obserre the peaoe with him, but to withdraw the 
^ytorick 'g Bussian troops from his serrice. Fiederick,howeTer, persuaded 
the Bussian Oeneral, Czemischeff, to remain 1^ him with his 
corps for three days after the receipt of this notice; and during 
this intend aided by the support which he derired from their 
presence — ^for though they to^ no part in the action, Daun, 
being ignorant of their recall, was compelled to oppose an 
equal number of men to them— he drove the Austnans from 
the heights of Burkersdorf . Two ot three montibs afterwards 
he took the important town of Schweidnits (October 9ih), 
when 9,000 Austrianssurrendered themselves prisoners of war. 
This event closed the campaign in Silesia. Ptmce Henry had 
succeeded in maintaining himself in Saxony ; and, on Oobober 
29th, he defeated the Austrians and tke army of the EmpiiB 
at iWburg. 
In Western Germany, Prince Ferdinand had also been, on 

' Msrtans. t. L p. IS; Wendc. t. iii p. 807. 

^ We shall letuni to tfab subject in a subsequeiit ehsnter. 

> Bwara^^ Peters III. B. ii S. 64, ap. Steniel, B. v. S. M>| Her- 
mami, OuHL JRmnl m de, B, ▼. ft. asS. The date of the revolntkm. and 
consequently of the manifesto, is erroneously given by dohloeser, dhich. 
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the whole, taooetsfnl. He drove the Frendi from a stroag 
position which thej had taken op Bear CMsel; and though the 
HanoTerians were defeated at Friedberg, Angost 80th, thej 
suoeeeded in taking Oassel, October BlgL Thie was the hwt 
operation of the war in this quarter, hoetiUties being termi* 
nated by the signing of the preliniinaries of peace, November 
8rd. But before we deecrite the negotiationB for it we must 
adv«rt to the war with Spain. 

Portugal had heea forced into the war through the threats timMmw 
of the Bourbon Courts. Josephl. now occupied the throne of ^Sml 
that Kingdom. John Y. died in 1750, and Joseph, then a 
minor, was left under the goardianship of his mother, the 
Queen Dowager, an Au«trian Princess. ]>iiring this period 
Sebastian Joseph of Canralho and Melo, better known after* 
wards in European history as the Mar^rais of Pombal, acqniied 
a complete ascendency over the minds both of the young King 
and his mother, wad continued many y^ars to admmister the 
afturs of Portugal with absolute autlMMnty. He had established 
his influence through his wife, the Austrian Countess Daxm, a 
daughter of Marshal I>aun,a&d a friend and confidante of the 
Quraa. Pombal introduced many searching reforms both in 
Church and State, which he carried through with an arbitrary 
despotism more resembling a revolutionarv reign of terror 
than tiie administration of a constitutional minister.' Like 
Charles XL of Sweden, he impoverished the nobles by revok- 
ing aJl the numerous giants made to them bv the Crown in the 
Portuguese possessions in Asia, Africa, and America, for whiA 
he granted but very slender compensation. Those who ventured 
to oppose his measures were treated with the greatest harshness 
and cruelty ; every lonelijr tower, every subterranean dnngeon, 
was filled with State prisoners. His enlightened principles 
formed a strange contrast to the despotic manner in which he 
enforced them. He abolished the abuses of the middle ages 
by methods which seemed fitted only for that pmod, and|Mr<v 
ceeded in his work of reform regardless alike of civil a&d 
ecclesiastical law. He gave a signal pro<^of his severity after 
the terrible earthquake which, in 1755, shook Lisbon to its 
foundations. Upwards of 80,000 persons are said to have 

^ Beepecting PombaL see JaaBmaon, IkuLtben Seboitian «^<M«g|^ 
wm Carvalho und Melo, MotiSb van Pombal^ etc (Defisau, 17&) ; 
Moore, Life of the Marmiis of Pombal, London, 1814 ; Smith, Memoir 
ofMarfpUe of Pombal, 184S. 
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perished; thomftodi move, depriyed of all empfejuent, 
wandered about homeleie and starving; the QoTemniMit 
stoxes were <^pened for their relief, and contributions poured 
in fromiJl parts of Eurooe. It waanotoneof thekastdioad- 
ful features of this terrible catastrophe that hundreds of out- 
casts availed themselves of the confusion to plunder and oom- 
mitall sorts of violence. Pombalputan end to these excesBea 
in the most summary manner. G-uards were stationedat everj 
gate and in everj street, and those who could not satiafiactorilj 
account for any property found upon them, were hanged upon 
the spot. Between 300 and 400 persons are said to mbTebeen 
hanged in the space of a few days. 
FiotapiBrt Perhaps the most searching and salutary of Pombal's re- 
pgggj- ^ forms were those which regarded the Church. He abolished 
the annual a^ttoa dafSf abridged the power of the Inquiaition, 
and transferred the judgment of accused persons to civil tri- 
bunals. He especially signalised himself by his hostility to the 
Jesuits, as will be recorded in another chapter. The weak and 
superstitious Joseph vras by nature fitted to be the slave and 
tool of the Bomish Church; it was only the still greater awe 
inspired by Pombsl, combined with fears for his own life, that 
indiuced hun to banish the Jesuits. The King had formed an 
admiration for the wife of the Marquis of Tavora. The I>uke 
of Ayeiro, head of the family of Tavora, pretended to feel in- 
dignant at this conduct, and laid a plot against the King's life. 
The story is involved in considerable mystery, and political 
motives were nrobably mixed up in the plot. However this 
mar be, sevwai desperadoes were placed m ambush at three 
different spots of the road travers^ by the King in his seciet 
Tisits ; and, on September Srd, 1758, while Joseph was pro- 
oeedUngtacogriitloto the house of the Marchioness in the carnage 
of his firiend Texeira, an attempt was made upon his Me. The 
Duke of Aveiro himself fired the first shot at the coachman 
without eflEect. The coachman turned back, and thus ayoided 
the other ambushes ; but those in the first fired after the car- 
riage, and slighth* wounded the King in the shoulder. The 
members of uie Tavora family were now arraigned and c<m- 
demned. The old Marchioness of Tavora, mother of the Singes 
mistress, was beheaded; theDukeof Aveiro was broken on the 
wheel ; their servants were either burnt or hanged ; and even 
those distantly connected with the accused were thrown into 
dungeons. The young Marchioness abne, who was suspected 
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of having betrayed her mother and relatives, experienced any 
lenity. As the family of Tavora was closely connected with 
ICaiagrida and the Jesnits, Pombal seised the opportunity to 
inTolve that society in the accusation, and to procure their 
banishment from Portugal, though it seems very doubtful 
whether they were at all connected with the plot. The weak 
and superstitious Edng himself was blindly devoted to the 
Jesuits ; Pope Olement m. took them under his protection, 
and Joseph at length consented to their banishment only from 
the more immedmte danger with which, according to his 
Minister, his life was threatened from their machinations. 

Pombal, among his other reforms, had not overlooked the RiiBiand 
army ; but a horde of undisciplined vagabonds, who resembled ^ ^^"f^- 
rather bandits than soldiers, cannot be converted all at once 
into effective troops. Even had the Portuguese army been 
better organized, it could apparently have offered but a slender 
resistance to the military force of Spain, when, early in 1762, 
Charles III. marched an army to the frontiers of Portugal, 
and, in conjunction with Louis XY., required Joseph I. to join 
them in the war against England. They offered to occupy 
Portugal with a powerful army, to protect it against the ven- 
geance of England ; and they required an answer within four 
days, intimating that they should consider any delay beyond 
that period as a refusal of their denuuids. Joseph answered by 
declajing war against Spain and France, May 18th, 176S; 
and he applied to England for aid ; which Lord Bute, not- 
withstanding his pacific policy, could not of course refuse. 
This step was immediately followed by an invasion of Tras os 
Montes by the Spaniards, who, aided by a French corps, made 
themselves masters of Miranda, Braganza, Chaves, Almeida, 
and several other places ; but the assistance of an English force, 
commanded first by Lord Tyrawley, and afterwards by the 
celebrated Oerman general, the Count of Lippe Schaumburg, 
and ultimately reinforced by 15,000 men, under O^eraTs 
Bargoyne and Lee, turned the scales of fortune in &vour 
of the Portuguesa The Spaniards were not only compelled to 
evacuate Portugal in the autumn, but the allies even crossed 
the Spanish frontier and took several places. 

Meanwhile the negotiations for a peace between England, Nefoti*- 
Fiance, and Spain were brought to a dose by the signing of p^Se!^ 
prelimimaries at Fontainebleau, November Srd.^ Tkej would 
^ Martens, jBpoumI, t. L p. 17. 

IV. ▲▲ 
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hare been oompleted earlier had not €himaldit the Spanish 
Minister, defemd his signature in the hope that the English 
expedition directed against the Havannah would miscany. 
It proved sacoessful« and the British OaUnet consequently 
raised its demands. Spain, besides the Hayannah, had also 
lost, in her short war with England, Manilla and the Philip- 
pine Isles, nine ships of the line, and three frigates, and trea- 
sure and merchandise valued at three millions sterling. She 
was not inclined to prolong the war, even could she have 
reckoned on the contiiiued aid of France, for which country 
peace was become a necessity. France also, in the course of 
1761 and 1762, had lost the West India Islands of Dominica, 
Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucie, and St Vincent, and in the 
East Indies, her important settlement of Pondidierry. But 
the conclusion of a definitiye treaty was delayed till the 
differences between the other belligerents were arranged. 

Frederick, who had concluded an armistice with Austria, 
but not with the Imperialists, resolyed to hasten the peace by 
annoying the Princes of the Empire. In the autumn of 1762 
a Prussian corps entered Franconia and Bavaria, took Bam- 
berg, menaced Nuremberg, and pushed on to the very gates 
of Batisbon. The Elector of Bavaria, the Bishop of Bamberg, 
and other Sovereigns now resolved to withdraw tiieir con- 
tingents from the army of execution, bo that Prince Stolberg, 
who commanded it, was compelled to negotiate with the 
Prussian commanders for a suspension of arms.^ Peace was 
highly neceasary for Prussia; Frederick, therefore, readily 
lii^ned to the overtures of Baron von Fritach, a counsellor 
of the King of Poland, and a congreas aaaembled at Huberts- 
burg, a hunting seat of Augustus, between Leipsic and 
Dresden, where the Conferences were opened at the end of 
December. 

The definitive Paiob of Pabis, between France, Spain, 

•«'**• England, and Portugal, was signed February 10th, l768.» 
Both France and England abandoned their allies, and neither 
Austria nor Prussia was mentioned in the treaty. While 
Bute expressly stipulated that all territories belonging to the 
Elector of Hanover, the Landgrave of Hesse, and tbe Count 
of lippe Bttcheburg ahould be restored to their respective 
Sovereigns, he displayed his enmity to the King of Prussia 

* Menael, Nevere G€$dL der l}mii$ekmy B. v. S. S06 f. 

* ICartena, jSmmmZ, k i. p. SS; Wenok, t liL p. m. 
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by making no enich stipulation with regard to Cleves, Weael, 
and Qeldem, but simply requiring their evacuation by the 
French, who were, therefore, at liberty to make them over to 
Maria Theresa. France ceded to Ei^land Nova Sootia, Canada, 
and the country east of the Mississippi, as far as Ibenrille. 
A line drawn through the Mississippi, from its source to its 
mouth, was henceforth to form tiie boundary between the 
possessions of the two nations, except that the town and island 
of New Orleans were not to be included in this cession. France 
also ceded the island of Cape Breton, with the isles and coasts 
of the St. Lawrence, retaining, under certain restrictions, the 
right of fishing at Newfoundland, and the isles of St. Peter 
and Miquelon. In the West Indies she ceded Grenada and 
the Grenadines, and three of the so-called neuter ishmds, 
namely, Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago, retaining the 
fourth, St. Lude. Also in Africa, the river Senegal, recover- 
ing Gk>ree ; in the East Indies, the French settlements on the 
coast of Coromandel made since 1749, retaining previous ones. 
She also restored to Great Britain Natal and Tabanouly, in 
Sumatra, and engaged to keep no troops in Bengal. In Europe, 
besides retinqnishing her conquests in (Germany, she restored 
Minorca, and engaged to place. Dunkirk in the state required 
by former treaties. Great Britain, on her side, restored Belle 
Isle, and in the West Indies, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Marie 
Galante, and La Desirade. Spain ceded to Great Britain 
Florida and all districts east of the Mississippi, recovering 
the Havannah and all other British conquests. British sul^ 
jects were to enjoy the privilege of cutting logwood in the 
Bay of Honduras. Spanish and French troops were to be 
witiidrawn from all Portuguese territories ; and with regard 
to the Portuguese colonies, matters were to be placed in the 
same state as before the war. This clause involved the restora- 
tion of San Sacramento, which the Spaniards had seized. By 
way of compensation for the loss of Florida, France, by a 
private agreement, made over to Spain New Orleans and what 
remained to her of Louisiana. 

Thb PmA.os ov HuBSBTSBUBG, between Austria, Prussia, ThePMoe 
and Saxony, was signed February 15th, 1768.^ Maria Theresa taisT''*^ 
renounced her pretensions to any of the dominions of the King 
of IVussia* and especially those which had been ceded to him 

^ Martens, 1. 1. pp. 61 and 71 ; Wenck, t. iii. pp. 368 and 680. 
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bj the TieatieB of Breslau and Berlin; and she i^preed to le- 
gtore to Prusaia the town and county of Glatz, and the f ort- 
reBses of Wesel and Gteldem. Theee places, as we have seen, 
were held bj France, between which country and Prussia no 
particular peace was concluded ; but thej were restored to 
Frederick bj a Convention between the Frendi general, 
Langeron, and the Prussian Yon Bauer, in March/ The Em- 
pire was included in the peace, but the Emperor was not even 
named, the King of Prussia's object being merely to avoid 
the unnecessary complications and delays which his participa- 
tion would have occasioned. The treaty had two secret articles, 
by the first of which Frederick promised to give his vote for 
the Archduke Joseph at the next election of a Eing of the 
Bomans. The other article regarded the marriage of one of 
the younger Archdukes with a Princess of Modena, with the 
expectation of succeeding to that Duchy, which Frederick 
undertook to forward. In the peace with the Elector of 
Saxony Frederick engaged speedily to evacuate that Elec- 
torate, and to restore the archives, etc. ; but he would give 
no indemnification for losses suffered. The Treaty of Dresden 
of 1745 was renewed. 
BMgtoof Thus, after seven years of carnage, during which, according 
TMwTwLr. to ft calculation of Frederick's, 886,000 men had perished, 
hardly any territorial changes were made m Europe. The 
political results were, however, considerable. England* in- 
stead of France, b^[an to be regarded as the leading Power, 
and the predominance of the five great States was henceforth 
established by the success of Prussia. This last result was 
wholly due to the genius and enterprise of Frederick IL, who, 
in the conduct of the war, displayed qualities which pro- 
cured for him the title of ike Oreai. Everything in this great 
struggle depended on his own personal exertions ; and it is 
impossible to overrate the quickness, and, in general, the suie- 
ness of his conceptions, the happy audacity of his enterprises, 
his courage and endurance under reverses, and the fertility of 
his resources in extricating himself from them. It must, how- 
ever« be allowed that his genius must, in all probability, have 
at last succumbed to superior force but for some finiunate 
circumstances. These were, the wretched organization of the 
French armies, the want of cordial co-<^ration on the part 

^ Menselt B, v. S. 610, 
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of the Bussians, the desire of the AnstriajiB in the last years 
of the war to spare their troops, and, finally, the opportune 
death of the Empress Elizabeth. 

The part played in the war by the Empress-Queen, though 
unfortunate in the result, can be justified, as her efforts were 
directed to recover what was lawfully her own. But the con- 
duct of France, Sweden, Saxony, and Spain, and especially of 
France, must be condemned as a politioiLl blunder. With re- 
gard to England, the expediency of plunging into a continental 
war for the sake of the Hanoyerian Electorate alone may well 
admit of question. It should, however, be remembered, that 
the struggle also concerned the balance of European power. 
The En^sh help was invaluable to Frederick, and Bute acted 
no rery honourable part in abandoning him. The Peace was 
highly unpopular in England, and Bute resigned soon after 
its conclusion. 
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THB PASTITIOir OV POULITD 

The Bart T\XTB£N^G- the period whicH elapsed between the Peace of 
wdWMtof U ip^^ ^^^ ^^ fifg^ French BeTolation» the affairs o£ 
Eaatem and Western Europe offer but few points of contaot 
and connection. The aUianoe between France and Austria, 
and the Bourbon familj compact, helped to maintain peace 
upon the Continent, and thus the only war among the Western 
nations was a maritime one between France, Spain, and Eng- 
land. The a&irs of Eastern Europe, on the other hand, were 
assuming a high degree of importance, through the wars and 
intrigues of Russia, now rapidly assuming the dimensions of 
a colossal Power. We shaU, therefore, pursue the affairs of 
these groups of nations separately in the following chapter& 
Obanotor We haye alrea^ brienj alluded to the reyolution which 
ofPMerm. placed Catharine 11. upon the throne of Bussia. Peter m. 
owed his downfall to two causes ; he had lost the affections 
boUi of his subjects and of his wife. Peter was, on the whole, 
a gpood-natured well-meaning man, but wholl j unfit to goyem 
either a nation or a household. He lost his throne and his 
life chiefly through his want of tact and knowledge of the 
world. The slaye of passion and caprice, the sport of eyerj 
impulse to a degree which caused the soundness of his inteDect 
to be suspected, he took no pains to conceal his f eeUngs. He 
openly displayed his contempt for the manners of the Bussians 
and the creed of their Church ; and as he had not that strength 
of character which had enabled Peter the Great to triumph 
oyer the prejudices of his subjects, he became at once both 
hated ana despised. Yet it was no difficult task to goyem the 
Bussians. His predecessor Elizabeth had sat securely on her 
throne, though she utterly n^lected all business, and aban- 
doned herself to the most profligate extrayagance,and the yilest 
sensuality. Peter, on the contrary, b^;an his reign with some 
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meaBureB reaUr good in themselTeB, but unwdoome beoause 
ihej had not the trae Busaian stamp. Although Elizabeth's 
clemency has been praised, she had banished 80,000 persons 
to languish inSiberia. Host of these, except common criminals, 
were recalled bj P^ter, and among them Biron, the former 
Duke of Courland, Marshal Munnich, and L'Estocq. He for- 
bade the use of torture and abolished the Secret Chancery, a 
terrible inquisition of police. He enlarged the pririleges of 
the nobles, permitted them to tntvel, or even to enter foreign 
service without forfeiting their national rights ; and he cQd 
airay with all monopolies. But it was the reforms which he 
attempted in the army and the Church which proved most 
dangerous to himself. He dismissed Elizabeth's costly body- 
guard, converted his own Holstein Cuirassiers into a regiment 
of horse-goards, and ordered that all the rest of the army 
should be clothed and disciplined after the Prussian foshion. 
Still more hazardous were his innovations in the Church. A 
Lutheran himself, he abolished at his Court the observance 
of the Greek &sts, and openly neglected most of the established 
usages of that religion. He endeavoured to suppress the use 
of images, candles, and other external rites, and to reform the 
long, patriarchal beards, and distinctive habits of the clergy. 
These attacks afforded that Order a handle to excite the popu- 
lace against him ; but Peter^s real offence had been his ocoie- 
ficial attempt to i^uce their enormous incomes by confiscating 
the possessions of the convents. 

Ajs he thus estranged from him the affections of his people, 
so he had long before alienated those of his wife. The union £2'l£^ 
had never be^ a happy one. Catharine had lived on ill terms 
with her husband ever since their marriage, in spite of the 
attempts of fVederick 11. to reconcile them. They had each 
their paramours. Peter's favourite mistress was Elizabeth 
Woronzoff. On the anniversary of his birthday, February 21st» 
1762, he had insulted his wife by compelling her to decorate 
Elizabeth with the Order of Catharine. The Empress, on her 
side, was no model of domestic virtue. Her son, Paul Petro- 
witsch, the heir of the Bussian throne, was, as we have said, 
undoubtedly the offopriuff of Soltikoff. Ever since 1755 she 
had lived apart from her husband. Even during the lifetime 
of the Empress Elizabeth she had conspired against her htis- 
band with the chancellor, Bestuscheff ; and after Peter's acces- 
sion it seemed unavoidable that one should &11. As he had 
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throtttiened to dismias her, Catharine reeoWed to anticipate 
him, and her character enabled her to accomplish his rain. 
Bairoiation Catharine was, in many respects, the reTerse of her husband, 
i^toniwig, She possessed gpreattalsnt and many accomplishments; while 
vniL ' a certain geniaUty had, in spite of her profl4;a<^,procared her 
friends and admirers, not onljin Bossia, but also in Oermanj 
and France. Instead of offending her future subjects bj 
shocking their prejudices, she had striven to conciliate thm 
good-wiU bj conf (urming to them. She learnt their huiguage, 
adopted their customs, and scrupulously adhered to all their 
religious observances.^ Secure of popularity, she laid the plot 
of &at tragedy of lust and blood which recalls the worst days 
of the Boman Empire. Her chief instruments were the 
Princess Dashkoff, sister of Peter's mistress, and the fiye 
brothers Orloff. The princess, then only nineteen years of 
age, possessed a genius for intrigue equal to that of Catharine 
herself, whose fnTolity and taste for French literature she 
shared. Qregorj Orloff, one of the fire brothers engaged in 
the conspiracy, was distinguished by his handsome person, 
and had Icmg been Catharine's loyer. Odard, a Piedmontese 
UtUraimi/r^ contributed much to the success of the plot, which 
was also communicated to the Count Ptain, subsequently 
Catharine's Minister. But one of its most sealous supporters 
was Setschin, Archbishop of Noygorod; who incited the 
multitude of popes or priests in his jurisdiction against the 
*' profane " Emperor. The existence of the conspiracy was 
widely known ; eyen Frederick II. had acquainted the Csar 
with it; but the careless Peter listened to no warnings. 
Fearful of discovery, Dashkoff and the Orloffs compelled 
Catharine to give the signal of execution. Peter was then 
Uring at Qranienbaum, Catharine at Peterhof , two residences 
at some distance from St. Petersburg. Early in the morning 
of July 9th, 1762, Catharine repaired to the capital, and 
caused the soldiers, who had been bribed, to take an oath of 
allegiance to her. The Senate followed the example of the 
TknuHkm soldiery in declaring Peter HI. deposed, and recognising 
omt^m. Catharine n. in his place. She was proclaimed in the principal 
' church by the Archbishop of Noygorod, sole Empress ; while 

* Frederick II. tkna characterized Catharine to Count von Finken- 
stein : '* The Empress has much wit, no reli»on, and the inclinations 
of her predecessor (Elizaheth), together withner religions hypocrisy.** 
IVsQSB, B. iL S. 328. 
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h«r son Bftul was recognised only as her successor. Ignorant 
of all these events, Peter had gone in the morning to Peter- 
hof to celebrate there the f esti^ of Peter and Panl, and ex- 
pecting to find his wife. When informed bj a secret message 
of the proceedings in the capital, his presence of mind entirely 
forsook him. At length, by the advice of Marshal Munnich, 
who, with one or two others, alone remained faithful to him, 
he embarked on board his yacht, and proceeded to Oronstadt, 
in the hope of securing that important fortress. But Catharine 
had anticipated him. The commandant and garrison, who had 
been gained by the Empress, threatened to Ire on the yacht, 
which so alarmed Peter tiiat he hid himself in the lowest hold 
of the vessel. Munnich now attempted to persuade him to 
sail to Bevel, go on board a man-of-war, proceed to Pomerania, 
and place himself at the head of the army, which, as we have 
said, was preparing to invade Denmark. But Peter had not 
the courage requisite for such a st^. He listened in pre- 
ference to the advice of his suite, who recommended him 
to return to Oranienbaum and etfect a reconciliation with 
Catharine. Here he wrote a cowardly and submissive letter 
to his wife, offering to divide with her the Imperial power ; 
and as it remained unanswered, he despatched a second, in 
which he threw himself wholly on her mercy, and begged 
permission to retire to Holstein. The bearer of the last, Is- 
mailhoff, Peter's friend and confidant, was bribed by the 
promise of high honour and rewards to become the betrayer 
of his unfortunate master. Ismailhoff, on his return, arrested 
the Tsar ; and after persuading, or rather compelling, him to 
sign a deg^rading document in which he dechued his inoom- 

Ktenoe to govern, and which he signed only with the title of 
ike of Hoistdn, brought him in his own custody to Peterhof . 
Catharine entered St. Petersburg in a sort of triumph. 
Gregory Orloff rode by her side; and it was evident what 
functions were reserved for him. Apartments were assigned 
to him in all the Imperial palaces. He was the first of twelve 
who successively held this post of favourite in the household 
of the Empress. But the tragedy was not yet complete. The 
chief crimmals had gone too far to allow Peter to live. He 
was murdered at a country-house near Peterhof, by Aleiis 
Orloff and some confederates, by whom he wte strangled* 
after the failure of an attempt to poison him with some Bur- 
gundy (July 17th). It is to be hoped that Catharine was 
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not priry to tbis last act; jet it is difficult to reooncile ber 
ignorance of it with her refusal to allow her hnabaod to retire 
to Holatein. When Alexis Orloff came to annoonoe to her 
her husband's death, she was amusing a select ciible with an 
entertaining anecdote. Alexis called her aside to relate the 
news, whi<£ she affected to deplore ; and after giving, with 
great calmness, the necessary orders she returned to her 
companj, and resumed the anecdote exactly where she had 
broken off! 

Catharine in her public announcement of Beter^s death, 
attributed it to hnmorrhoidal colic ; inyited all faithful sub- 
jects to pray for the reix>se of his soul, and to regard his 
unexpected death as the effect of a IMvine ProTidence, points 
ing out by its unfathomable decrees paths which it alone 
knew for the good of herself, her throne, and her country. 
The body of the Tsar lay in state in the conTcnt of Alexander 
Newski, where the people were admitted to view it. The 
throat, it was observed, was encircled with a much deeper 
cravat than the Tsar had been accustomed to wear. In a 
hypocritical manifesto, dated on the day of her husband's 
death, Catharine heaped eTery possible obloquy on his memory, 
and charged him witib a design to murder herself, and deprive 
her son of the succession. 

Apart from her private life, the administration of Catha- 
rine n., like that of Cnaar Borgia, was excellent. She in- 
^ troduced an admirable organisation both into the Government 

and the army. Even in the Church she carried through many 
of those reforms the attempting which had proved her hus- 
band's ruin. Towards the end of the year 1762 the ulnae of 
Peter III. was submitted to an ecclesiastical commission, the 
chief of whom were bribed ; the rest were regarded as con- 
temptible. They attempted, in revenge, to excite against the 
Empress the latent elements of discord. They sought to 
awaken public sympathy in &vour of Ivan YI., the rightf id 
heir of the Russian Crown, who, dethroned in his very cradle, 
had now been more than twenty years a prisoner (ntpra, 
p. 262). Peter HI., naturaUy kindhearted, had yisited that 
unfortunate Ftince in his wretched dungeon at Schlusselbui^, 
and had endeavoured in some degree to alleviate his mis- 
fortunes. The malcontent pope$ dispersed abroad a manifesto, 
said to have been drawn up during the last days of Peter lU., 
in which that Sovereign, revealing the guilt of his wife, ex- 
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duded her son, the Grand Prinoe Paul* from the suooession. 
The popular discontent began to ansume formidable dimen- 
sions; the soldiery were infected with it, and eTerjthing 
seemed to promise the outbreak of a fresh revolution. But 
Catharine was well served by her police. The soldiers of the 
guard were forbidden to assemble, except at thespeoialeommand 
of their officers ; some of the most turbulent were arrested* 
and either pimished with the hnaui or banished to Siberia; 
fear reduced the remiunder to obedience. The secularisation 
of Church property now proceeded without molestation. That ifarte of 
measure was even assisted by the Archbishop of Novgorod, *"** 
although he had delivered a bitter invective against the memoir 
of Peter HE. shortly after his death, the chief topic of which 
was the aggressions of that Prinoe on the property of the 
Church. But Catharine had bought the time-serving prelate, 
and soon after she deposed him ; in the just confidence that 
the contempt which he had incurred with his Order would 
deprive him of all power to hurt her.' It was in consequence 
of these disturbances and some that followed in 1768, that 
Ivan VI. lost his life. Well-informed courtiers whispered 
that he must die ; insecure on her still tottering throne, his 
name was a tower of strength to Catharine's enemies. In the 
summer of 1764 she undertook a journey to Biga, in order, it 
was suspected, to have an interview with her former favourite. 
Count Poniatowski ; but more probably that she might escape, 
by her absence, the suspicion of being privy to Ivan's murder. 
Before her departure she gave a written order to the two 
officers who had the custody of Ivan to put him to death in 
case of any attempt to deliver him from prison. Such an 
attempt was actually made by Mirowitsch, a lieutenant of 
the regiment in garrison at Schlusselburg, and the orders of 
Cathi^e were executed. Mirowitsch's motives for this act 
are enveloped in mystery ; but the evidence seems to point to 
the conclusion that it had been concerted with the Court He 
made no attempt to escape, went through his trial with the 
greatest composure, and was even observed to laugh upon the 
scaffold. The police had orders to delay the execution till a 
certain hour, and Mirowitsch confidently expected a reprieve ; 
but his head fell while the smile was still playing on his lips. 
The death of the deluded UxA was necessaiy to allay the 
suspicion excited by the enigmatical death of Ivan. 
One of Catharine's first political acts aftw her accession 
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OovriMd. wa0 to assure !EVedeiick Y. of Denmark of lier peaoefol in- 
tentions, and to recall from MecU^iburg the Bomiaa troops 
which Peter had kept in that Duchj with the view^ of in- 
vading the Danish dependencies. Catharine's project of 
aggrandisement ]bj nearer home, and she prepared to re- 
instate Biron as Dnke of Courlaad. After Biron's &U the 
Dnchj had long remained without a head, and was entirely 
gOYemed by Bussia. At length, in 1758, Charles, the third 
son of Augustus m. of Poland, was inrested with it through 
the influence of the Empress Elisabeth ; but neither Peter III« 
nor Catharine recognised him. Charles defended himself six 
months against the Bussian forces, but was then obliged to 
yield. Catharine's motiTe for deposing him was to bring 
Courland more directly under Bussian influence; and she 
promised in return to mediate the evacuation of Saxony, 
still held by the Prussian troops. In vain Augustus repre- 
sented that the matter belonged to the jurisdiction of 
the King and Bepublic of Poland ; the presence of 15,000 
Bussian troops in Courland was an all-sufficing answer to 
this objection. 
DMith of This proceeding was a mere prelude to that larger drama 

^^^^ which Catharine was preparing to exhilnt on the theatie of 
Poland itself. At the very beginning of her reign, the health 
of the Polish King, Augustus III., promising him but a short 
tenure of life, she had prepared to interfere in the affairs of 
that Kingdom at the next election, and with that view had 
sent Count Kayserlingk as her ambassador to Warsaw. 
Augustus, who had not visited Poland after the Peace of 
Hubertsburg, died at Dresden, October 5th, 1768. He was 
succeeded in the Saxon Electorate by his son, Frederidt 
Christian, who, however, also died in the following Decembeor, 
leaving a minor son, Frederick Augustus, whose election to 
the Polish Crown was out of the (niestion. Meanwhile, since 
the death of Augustus III., Poland had fallen into a state of 
complete anarchy. Two faictions contended for the masteiy ; 
on one side the Csartoriskis, Oginskis, and Poniatowstis. 
supported by Bussia; on the other tibie Badsivills and BniniskiB, 
who relied upon the influence of France. Catharine had re- 
solved to plaice the Polish Crown on the head of Count Stan- 
islaus Poniatowski, one of her former lovers ; ^ a choice, how- 

^ Count Poniatowski had formerly been Polish amVynadcn: to the 
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erer, not dictated by any recolleotioiis of that kind, but by 
the cool and politic advice of Count P^uiin, her Foreign 
Minister, who saw, in the weak character of Stanislaus, all 
those qualities which would render him the fitting tool of the 
interested designs of Bussia. But as this plan was likely to 
be opposed by Austria and France, Catharine resolved to sup- 
port it by a doser alliance with Prussia. 

The conduct of Frederick U. at this juncture was most im« ^T^'^l^ 
portant to the future prospects and policy of Europe. He ofFotoS! 
had to choose whether he should aid the rising flood of Bussian 
might, which threatened to overwhelm the surrounding 
nations, or whether he should endeaTour to set a dam to it by 
forming a close alliance with Poland, and if possible Austria* 
At the beginning of the Seven Years' War, Frederick, in a 
note addrmed to the Poles, had declared that the power of 
the house of Brandenburg and the freedom of the Polish Be- 
public went hand in hand, that the fall of one would certainly 
draw after it the destruction of the other. The time seemed 
now to be arrived when the sincerity of this declaration was 
to be put to the proof. Several of the Polish magnates were 
inclined to elect Prince Henry of Prussia for their Sovereign, 
and Frederick was solicited to support their choice.' Prince 
Henry was, however, childless, and bis acceptance of the throne 
of Poland could only have assured the umon of the two king- 
doms during the remainder of his lifetime. But Frederick's 
conduct was probably determined principally by the state of 
his foreign relations. The election of his brother as King of 
Poland would, in all probability, involve him in a lengthened 
war with Bussia, and in such a struggle to whom could he 
look for help? Louis ZY. opposed him, Maria Theresa 
hated and suspected him, G^rge HE. and Lord Bute had 
deserted him. A Bussian alliance, on the contraxy, not 
only assured him the support of that Power, but, by serving 

Biusian Conrt. One day Peter, having detected him, in the diagniBe 
of a barber, in the garden of his wife at Oranienbaimi, caused huu to 
he arrested, brought him before his oourtiers and oompanions, and 
after abosuu; and ridiculing him, procured his dismisBal to Poland. 
Frightened, however, by the an{;er of Catharine, the complaisant hns- 
band endeavoured to obtain his recall, but the Empress Elisabeth 
wouhi not oonsenk BicgraphiU Piten HI. Th. i S. 121» m^ Hermann, 
B. V. a 154. 



^ J)e La Boc^e-Aym^, FMjprtnfe, miiUL, eipoUi. du Prnice Hmri 

> S. 37. 



de Prutm^ ap. Mensel, B. vL i 
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to maintaiii the anarchy of Pohuid» held out to him the pros- 
pect of eTentual aggrandizement at the expense of that un- 
nappj country. 

The aUianoe was effected through Frederick's oomplaisance 
in allowing Catharine to dispose of the Polish Throna On 
April 11th, 1764, a treaty was concluded at St. Petersburg, 
which, during the greater part of Frederick's reign, deter- 
mined the political connection between Russia and Prussia. 
Ostensibly, it was merely a defensive alliance for a term of 
eight years, but its real character was determined by certain 
secret conventions. The Empress and the King engaged by 
a secret article to prevent Poland from being deprived of its 
elective right, and rendered an hereditary kingdom, or an 
absolute government — stipulations which, though agreeable 
to the majority of the Poles themselves, deprived them of the 
only chance of maintaining their existence as an independent 
nation. The contracting Powers also agreed to protect the 
Polish dissidewU, or religious dissenters, against ihe oppres- 
sions of the dominant Catholic Church. By a secret Conven- 
tion, signed on the same day, it was further arranged that 
the election should fall on a Piati, or member of one of the 
native Polish families ; the person selected for that honour 
being Count Stanislaus Poniatowski, StoJmc (daptfer^ or 

Benesehal) of Lithuania.^ The election thus resolved on was 

wSgoi finally carried out by force of arms. In the spring of 1764 
^<>>*^ the Eadzivills and Braniski, the crown grand-general, ap- 
peared at the head of an army, and expelled the Russians 
from Graudenz; but the Czartoriskis, undes of Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, placing themselves at the head of a Confedera- 
tion, and assisted by Russian troops, drove the opposing fac- 
tion from the field, and Stanislaus was then chosen King, 
Septembcn- 7th, 1764. To secure his election, 10,000 Russians 
had marched to Warsaw, while Prussian troops made demon- 
strations on the frontiers. Only 4,000 electors were present 
on the plain of Wola, about a twentieth part of those who 
sometimes appeared ; and in order to avoid the Uberum veto^ 
the Elective Diet was converted into a Confederation, which 
was bound by a majority.* 

^ Wenek, t iiL p. 481, and p. 487 ; Martens, t. L p. 88 (withoatthe 
aeeret articles) : Fr6dMc II., Mim. cle 1763-1776, ch. i 

' Rnlhitov, AitL ds PAmairckia de Pologtu, t. iL p. 964; FzMMc, 
(Suvreif t. vi p. 18. 
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The policy punned by Bussia and Prassia in order to de- gtetoof 
stroj Polish nationality resembled that adopted by France "^^ ' 
and Sweden at the Peace of Westphalia for Uie destruction of 
the German Empire. But though the Emperor retained at 
last little more than an empty title, the Oerman nation sur- 
viTed in its pristine vigour, because two great and powerful 
monarchies had arisen in the bosom of the Confederation, 
which were able to assert themselves against the surrounding 
nations, and even to take their place among the leading Powers 
of Europe But a kingdom like Poland, in which were pre- 
served all the abuses of the middle ages, and which possessed 
no centralised power, could not exist in the neighbourhood of 
seveoral powerful and despotic monarchies. We have already 
briefly fidverted to these abuses, and we shall here add, from 
the account of a contemporary observer, a few more details 
respecting the state of Poland immediately before its first dis- 
memberment.^ A multitude of serfs, estimated at about six 
millions, formed two-thirds of the nation. They differed but 
little from the brutes ; lived in dirt, misery, and ignorance, 
possessed no property of their own, and if a single crop failed, 
died by thousands of starvation. No change of government 
could render their condition worse than it was. The remaining 
third of the nation was composed of the clergy, the great lords 
or magnates, the middling and smaller nobuity, the lawyers, 
the citizens, and the Jews. The clergy were estimated at 
about 600,000, of whom some thirty hi^ immense revenues ; 
the rest were poorly off, lived in the idleness of convents, 
were, in general, profoundly ignorant, and employed them- 
selves only in caballing. The magnates or great nobles num- 
bered some 120 persons' of whom four or five might be called 
dominant families, princes with large revenues, numerous ad- 
herents, and even standing armies. The lesser nobilitv com- 
prised between 20,000 and 80,000 persons, all in tolerable 
circumstances, who lived retired in their villages. Their only 
pursuit was to amass money and oj^press their peasantry, or 
serfs ; their only ambition to shine in a Diet, or appear among 
the clients of the great. The small nobility, estimated at 

^ See the aaonymoiiB if^motr, entitled Xet Faradoxa^ auvrageplus 
vrai qu'uHlet ap. Hermann, Oe»ck. SusilaiuU, B. v. Anhang ii 21. 
p. m ff. The author describes himself as " un ami des honmies, qui 
roeenpe k lenr fairs da Uen, ani eherehe k rectifier lenn traven, et 
q«i Atadie k rectifier les siena.^ 
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1,800,000 aouk, may be said to have oomposed tbe real body 
of the nation — ^the Poliab people. But what were they ? A 
mass of penons without property or profession, of an ignor- 
ance amoonting to stupidity, the necessary slaves of the 
great lords, yet claiming the quality of gentlemen from their 
privilege of pronouncing the veio, of talking about their 
liberties, and often reduced to mendicancy or to serve their 
more fortunate equak. The military was composed of only a 
few thousand brave, but ill-disciplined men. The magistracy 
and lawyers were also few in number, and had but a veiy 
imperfect legal education. The class of citizens, or burgesses, 
was almost an imaginary one. It consisted of some 400 or 
500 merchants, established in the four or five walled towns of 
the Kingdom, and 40,000 or 50,000 artisans, as tailors, shoe- 
makers, weavers, etc., dispersed through the towns, or rather 
hamlets, where they were exposed, almost as much as the 
peasants, to the brutality of the nobles. Lastly came the 
Jews, estimated at near a million. A part of these conducted 
almost the whole traffic of the country, borrowed at a high 
rate of interest the money of ecclesiastics and nobles, and 
generally finished by a fraudulent bankruptcy. The remain* 
ing portion of this order were keepers of inns, public-houses, 
etc., and formed the bulk of the population of the towns. 
The Jews, the clergy, the Hen Hoi, which, as we have seen, 
was quite insignificant, and foreigners residing in Poland, 
were alcme liable to taxation, from which the nobles claimed 
the privilege of exemption. 

A nation which possessed neithw a middle class, nor com- 
meroe, nor a fixed revenue, nor a regular army, nor fortresses 
and artillery ; whose National Assembly could be nullified by 
the ftdo of a single wrong-headed or designing member, or 
overawed by a turbulent Confederation ; whose ^ng possessed 
no real power, since the heads of the army, the law, the 
finances, and the political government of the State — ^that is, 
the Grand Gtonend of the Crown, the Grand Chancellor, the 
Grand Treasurer, and the Grand Marshal — were responsible, 
not to him, but to the anarchical assembly before described, 
carried in itself all the elements of dissolution. Such a 
catastrophe had been foretold a century before by John 
Casimir, the last Ein^ of Poland of the House of Vasa, in an 
address to the Diet in 1661, in which, adverting to Uie in- 
testine divisions of the Kingdom, he predicted, in a remark- 
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able manner, its fatnre dismemberment bj Mascovj, Austria, 
and the House of Brandenburg.^ Its anomalous constitution, 
a union of republican and monarchical forms, was fatal to its 
existence. 

The religious dissensions, too, which prevailed in Poland state of B*- 
were not among the least of the causes which contributed to p^d!° 
its ruin, and served, indeed, as a pretext for effecting it. 
Under the name of disaidenU were comprised both the members 
of the Reformed Church and a large number of Greek Chris- 
tians, inhabiting the Lithuanian provinces, formerly subject 
to the Busfdan Empire. Calvinism had rapidly spread among 
a turbulent and republican nobility, and before the dose of 
the sixteenth century, Poland counted a million Protestants. 
At first the dissentients had enjoyed an equality of civil rights 
with their Catholic fellow-countrymen. These rights, how- 
ever, were gradually restricted; and towards the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and especially after the time of 
Charles XII., who had indiscreetly attempted to render Pro- 
testantism the dominant religion, persecution became more 
vigorous and methodical. A Diet in 1717 ordered the de- 
struction of all Protestant churches built since the Swedish 
invasion, and forbade the Beformed worship in* all places 
where it had not existed before that event. In 1724 the in- 
tolerance of the Jesuits produced a bloody persecution at 
Thorn, which had nearly involved the Bepublic in a war with 
the guarantors of the Peace of Oliva. The decrees of a Diet 
in 1/38, confirmed by another in 1786, excluded Dissenters 
from all offices and dignities. 

The Dissenters availed themselves of the election of intmim- 
Stanislaus Augustus to invoke the protection of the Tsarina. S?^' 
Nothing could be more acceptable to Catharine than such a n. 
pretext for meddling in the affairs of Poland. In a note 
presented by her Ambassador, Count Eayserlingk, and her 
Minister, Prince Bepnin, whidi was backed b^ another from 
Frederick n., she demanded that the dissentients should be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, and enjoy the same 
political rights as Catholics. By thus interfering in favour of 
liberty of conscience, as well as by helping to maintain the 
Elective Monarchy, Bussia and Prussia seemed to be acting 
in accordance with the enlightened spirit of the age, when, m 

^ See Lnnigii, OraHim$$ proe»nm Ewropm^ ap. Koch et SohOU, Hiti. 
dsa Traiiii, t, xiv. p. 7. 

IV. BB 
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fact, their object only was to serve their own purposes bj 
keeping up the anarchj in Poland. Toleration was to hd 
established bj 40,000 bayonets. But the Diet assembled in 
1765, instead of lending themselves to the views of the 
Empress, renewed, in a moment of enthusiasm and reaction 
against Russian domination, all the most objectionable con- 
stitutions against Dissenters. 

From this moment the events which preceded the partition 
of Poland^ followed one another in rapid succession. The 
Song, by his weakness and vacillation, lost the confidence of 
all parties. He had at first lent himself to the Russian plans 
in favour of the dissidents ; but finding that the carxying of 
them through the Diet would be incompatible with the 
schemes which he had formed for extending the power of the 
Chrown, he broke with Prince Repnin, the Russian Minister 
at Warsaw, and joined his uncles the Czartorislds. These 
Princes, after the election of their nephew, had endeavoured 
to introduce some order into the State. They wished to 
abolish the Ubemmveto, to establish a regular system of taxa- 
tion, and to put the army on an adequate foolong ; and they 
formed a Confederation to carry out their views ; but although 
Stanislaus Augustus, in the Diet which met in October, 17G6, 
declared himself against the Russian plans in favour of the 
dissidents, yet the anti-Russian party suspected his sincerity, 
and refused to give him their confidence. Catharine, on the 
other hand, enraged that her creature should presume to show 
any will of his own, resolved, not indeed to dethrone him, but 
to leave him nothing but an empty title. Defeated in her 
projects by the Diet above mentioned, she resolved to effect 

^ Amongthe principal works on this subject mav be mentioned: 
Rolhi^re, jtf iff . de rAnarehie de Fologne; Ferrand, ffigt eUs troig 
Demembremmts de la Pologne (a oontinnation of the preceding work) ; 
G^rtz, Mimoirta ei AeU$ <iuthentiques rdaUfi aua nSg/oeiatUmeaui ont 
pricfdis U oartage de la Pologne ; FrM^ric II., Mim. damie la Pomk 
de Hubertehura ; Dohm, Denkwurdigkeiten meiner Zeit, Lemso, 1814 ; 
Souffenirs du Cwnte de*** eur lepretnier Dimembrement de IcTPoiogne^ 
in the Leitree partieuli&res du baron de VioemhiiU ewr lee afairee de 
la Pologne, p. 87 sqq. An aocnrate and valuaUe acooont of all the 
drenniBtanoes which {^receded the fintt partition of Poland, from the 
election of Stanislann in 1764 till its final consummation, chiefly com- 
piled from the MS. deepatciies of Von Essen, the Saxon Minister at 
Warsaw at that period, will be fonnd in Hermann's Oeech. Busilands^ 
B. v. S. 381-566. Sorers France en Orient is the best modem work on 
the subject 
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them in another way. Her chief instrument in this work 
was Prince Charles BadzivilL a man of great authority in 
Lithuania, whom she had bought. Through his influence, 
and with the aid of Bussian gold, no fewer than 178 Con- 
federations were formed in Poland in 1767. These consisted 
not only of dissidents, but also of malcontent Catholics, who 
were led away with the idea that the King was to be deposed ; 
but were perhaps more gOYorned by Bussian money than by 
any political or patriotic views. These Confederations, which 
are said to have numbered 80,000 members, were united into 
one at Badom, a town in the Palatinate of Sandomierz, under 
Prince Badsivill and Brzotowski as Marshals, June 23rd. 
According to Polish customs, a general Confederation thus 
formed exercised a sort of * irresponsible dictatorship. Laws 
and magistrates were silent in its presence; the King, the 
Senate, the holders of the highest offices and dignities, were 
amenable to its jurisdiction ; persons who refused to join it 
were liable to have their property confiscated. Having effected 
this object. Prince Bepnin now threw off the mask. A mani- 
festo was laid before the general Confederation of quite a 
different tenour from the propositions made to the separate 
ones. In these little had been said about the dissidents ; but 
now a complete political equality was demanded for them ; 
and the assembly was still further disgusted by the intimation 
that they were to request the Bussian guarantee to the laws 
and constitutions which they were to promulgate. • As they 
had also discovered that Bussia would not consent to the 
dethronement of the King, they refused to sign the Act of 
Confederation; whereupon the Bussian Colonel, Carr, sur- 
rounded the assembly with his troops, and wonld permit no- 
body to dqMurt till the Act had been signed. To the 178 
Marshals of the various Confederations views of self-interest 
were also held out, and thus partly by force, partly by per- 
suasion, they were induced to take an oath of fidelity to the 
King, and to invite his accession to the Confederation. 

Bepnin now ruled despotically. Under his auspices an PoImmI 
extraordinary Diet was opened, October 4th, 1767, whose SSSSat' 
decisions, as it was held under the form of a Confederation, Coa^ 
were regulated by a majority. Bepnin arranged its proceed- ^^' 
ings in daily conferences with the Primate, Prince Badsivill, 
the Grand Ihreasurer of the Crown, and the Siing. The Bishops 
of Cracow and Kioff, the Palatine of Cracow and his son, and 
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a few others who seemed inclined to oppose the proceedings, 
were seized and carried into the interior of Russia. A del^a- 
tion or committee of sixiy members, and another smaller one 
of fourteen, were now appointed ; and the Diet was prorogued 
to receiye their report. The smaller Delegation was empowered 
to mak^ binding resolutions bj a majority of Totes, and thus 
eight men could decide upon the future fate and constitution 
of Poland, although by the will of Russia and Prussia the 
Uberum veto — in other words, wnanimity in the proceedings of 
the Diet — ^was to remain the fundamental principle of the 
Constitution! Repnin goTerned all the proceedings of the 
Delegation, and the report laid before the Diet contained only 
such matters as had been approved of by him. On March 5th, 
1768, the King and the two Marshals of the Confederation 
signed an Act comprising, in the name of the nation, the 
resolutions of the Diet, and the Confederation was then dis- 
solved. The result of their deliberations was incorporated in 
a treaty with Russia, and two separate Conventions, which 
established the future Constitution of Poland. The treaty 
confirmed the Peace of Moscow of 1686. By the first separate 
Act,^ the Roman Catholic religion was made dominant in 
Poland. It was provided that the King must be a Papist ; 
that the Queen could not be crowned unless she belonged to 
the Romish communion ; that any Pole who abandoned that 
creed after the establishment of this Act, should incur the 
penalty of banishment. But, on the other hand, the Protest- 
ant Confederation was recognized as legal ; Dissenters were 
authorized to retain the churches and foundations of which 
they were in possession ; and were to be admitted into the 
Senate and public offices on the same footing as Papists. The 
second separate Act contained the cardinal laws of the Republic, 
as settled with Prince Repnin. The liberwn veto was retained. 
BO far as it subserved the purposes of foreign intervention. 
For though, during the first 'three weeks of a Diet, during 
which only economical questions were discussed, a majority of 

^ The preamble states that it was oondaded between the Emperor 
ol RoBsia, the Kinffs of Pnusia, Denmark, England, and Sweden on 
tiie one jMurt, and the Kinff and Republic of Poland on the other. Bat 
thongh it is trae that the lonr Powers named employed their influence 
in favour of the dissidents, and though their ministers assbted at the 
sittinss of the Commisaion, the Act was signed only by Ptinoe Bepnin 
and the Polish plenipotentiaries. Wenck, Codex fur, Gent^ ree. t. iii. 
pp 651, 701 ; Martens, Beeueil, t, i. pp. 391, 398. 
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votes was to decide, yet, diiring the last three weeks, which 
were devoted to affairs of State policy, it was required that 
the votes should be unanimous. Some really good regulations 
were, however, introduced. Thus the wilful murder of a serf 
by a noble was no longer to be redeemable with money, but 
was to be pumshed capitally. 

These prooeedings excited great discontent among the Poles, 
which was increased by the brutality of Bepnin. The nation 
became convinced that the King had sold himself and them, 
that he had always been the secret ally of Russia, and that 
the apparent breach between the Courts of St. Petersburg 
and Warsaw was a mere sham and delusion. BadziviU re- 
ceived the reward of his treachery in being restored to his 
Palatinate (from which he had been driven by the Czartor- 
iskis), as well as in large sums of money, l^e fanaticism 
of the populace was excited by the priests, who gave out that 
Russia, in accord with King Stanislaus, intended to abolish 
the Soman Catholic religion. The discontent was fanned by 
France. Choiseul, the French Minister, endeavoured, but 
without success, to detach Frederick 11. from Russia; but 
he succeeded in raising the Poles, and at length in persuading 
the Porte to enter into a Russian war. In March, 1768, a 
Confederation was formed by the Polish Catholics in the 
town of Bar, in Podolia, a province neighbouring on Turkey, 
for the purpose of dethroning the King, driving out the Rus- 
sians, and restoring Polish freedom.^ The principal leaders 
were Count Krasinsky, who was elected Mairshal, Puhnoski, 
and Potocki — ^persons of no great consideration. This Con- 
federation gave rise to others in Great and Little Poland and 
Lithuania. Even Radzivill himself, a fickle, drunken, and 
despicable character, was for a while carried away by the 
stream, and joined one of these associations ; but surrendered 
immediately the Russians appeared before his fortress of 
Nieswicz. The separate Confederations were finally converted 
into a general one, which, on account of the Russian troops, 
held its coimcil abroad ; first at Eperies in Hungary, and then 
at Teschen in Silesia. From this place the deputies of the 
Confederation betook themselves to the litde town of Bielite, 
close to the Polish frontiers, and separated only hj a small 
stream from the lordship of Biala» belonging to the Sulkowski 

^ RQlhi^, fftit. de FAnarMe de Pologne, t iii p. 13 sqq. 
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family, so that the neoessarj papers could be signed on Poliah 
groTind. France assisted the Confederates witih a small sub- 
sidy till the fall of the Minister Choiseul, and sent to their 
aid the afterwards noted Colonel Dumouriez, and some other 
officers. But she never lent them any effectual help. Almost 
ten years before, the French Cabinet had contemplated the 
partition of Poland as highly improbable; and eren in the 
event of its occurrence, had decided that it was not likely to 
interest France.^ Although want of discipline and subord- 
ination among the Poles, and the disunion which prevailed 
among their leaders, caused them, in spite of their bravery, 
to be worsted in almost every encounter with the Russians ; 
yet the insurrection was found difficult to suppress, and the 
fate of Poland was postponed a few years longer by a quarrel 
between Russia and the Porte. 

Turkey had now enjoyed a long interval of tranquillity. 
Sultan Mahmoud I., who reigned above twenty years, though 
not endowed with great abilities, and entirely governed by Ms 
ministers, encouraged the arts of peace.' He built numerous 
mosques, and founded several schools and professorships, as 
well as four libraries. He encouraged the art of printing, 
which had been introduced at Constantinople by a Hungarian 
renegade; but it had many opponents and made but vay 
slow progress. By granting the Janissaries an exemption 
from import duties, he induced a large number of them to 
engage in commerce, and thus rendered them anxious for the 
tranquillity of the government. These regulations, however, 
contributed to break the military spirit of the nation, as was 
but too manifest in its subsequent struggles with Russia. 
Mahmoud I. died in his fifty-eighth year, December 13th, 
1754, while returning from Friday prayers. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Osman IH., whose tranquil reign of 
two years presents nothing of importance. On his death, 
December 22nd, 1756, Mustapha UL, son of Achmet m., 

^ ^ " Lon mdme qae, oontre tonte vraisemblance, lea quatre poiasanoeB 
(indading Turkey) s'arrangeraient poor partager la Pol^;ne, il est en- 
core tr^s-doatenx aue cet ev^nement ptlt interesser la France."— ifif- 
moire lu au CoMeiiS mat 1763, ap. St Priest, Portage de la Poloone. 
' For this period of Turkish histoiy may be consulted, Tott, Sfim^ 
9vr Ipa Ture9 ei les Tartares; Turkey, tie ffutaryand Ftofreu, from 
the journals and correspondence of Sir James Porter, edited by Sir 
George Larpent ; London, 1854. Sir J. Porter was ambassador at 
Constantinople from 1747 to 1762. 
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then forfy-one years of age, became Sultan and OaUpb. 
Mnstapha was an aooompUshed and energetic Prince, an 
astrologer and poet, and deeply religions. 

The Porte had at first manifested great indifference to the 
ftkte of Poland. During the vacancy of the Crown it had con- 
tented itself with presenting a moderate note to the Russian ^^' 
Besident, protesting against any interference in the election. 
When the tamnlts broke out. Count Yergennes, the French 
Ambassador to the Porte, endeaTOured to incite it in f ayour 
of the Polish patriots. Catharine II., stimulated by ambition 
and the desire of aggrandizement, had not confined her views 
to Poland. She had also cast her eyes on some of the Turkish 
provinces, and had marked them out as her future prey ; but, 
so long as the afbdrs of Poland remained unsettled, she wished 
to remain at peace with the Porte, and with this view she had 
bought with large sums the votes of some of the most influen- 
tial members of the Divan. Hence, though Mustapha him- 
self was inclined for war, the counsels of his ministers were 
long undecided. The ^rogreM of the Russian arms was, how- 
ever, watched with jealousy and alarm. The incursions of 
Russian troops across the borders in pursuit of the Poles, 
and especially the burning by the Russians and Saporogue 
Cossacks, of Balta, a little town on the frontier of Bessarabia, 
belonging to the Tartar Khan, excited the anger of the Porte 
in the highest degree ; but it was not till after the taking of 
Cracow by the Russians that an appeal to arms was decided 
on. The Mufti gave his long expected Fetwa for war; the 
Grand Vizier, who had been an advocate of peace, was de- 
posed; and, although Catharine had made apoloffies, and 
promised satisfaction for the damages committed by her 
troops, the new Grand Vizier, after upbraiding Obreskoff , the 
Russian Resident, with the treacherous conduct of his mistress 
in keeping her troops in Poland, caused him to be confined 
in the Seven Towers. 

Sultan Mustapha now made vigorous preparations for war, 
and assembled a numerous army. But the time of his de- w» 
claration had been badly chosen. A great part of the Turkish 
troops were only bound to serve in the summer, and thus 
six months were spent in inaction, during which the Russians 
had time to prepare themselves. The Turkish regular troops 
were no longer very formidable; but the Tartars who in* 
habited the Crim, and the desolate regions between Ae 
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Dnieper and Dniester, and even to the Pruth, were numerous 
and warlike. The Tartars of the Budziae, and the Nogai 
Tartars^ inhabiting the Crimea^ were under a Khan who was 
subject to the Sultan. The reigning Khan was now deposed, 
and his predecessor* Krim Oirai/ who was living in banish- 
ment» b^ng a bitter foe to the Bussians, was recalled, ssid 
commissioned to begin the war with his hordes. Early in 
1769, supported bj 10,000 Sipahis and a few hundred Poke. 
Krim Qmi invaded New Servia, where he committed the most 
terrible devastations.* But soon after his return, this last of 
the Tartar heroes was poisoned by his G-reek physician Siro- 
polo, an emissary of the Prince of WaUachia. 
Defeat of The main Turkish army, under the Grand Vizier Mohammed 
tJMTuki. j^jjf^ Pasha, effected little or nothing, The Bussians, under 
Galitsin, were indeed repulsed in two attempts upon Choczim, 
but Emir Pasha, accused of conducting the war with too little 
vigour, was recalled and beheaded at Adrianople. His suc- 
cessor, Mustapha Moldawanschi Ali Pasha, was still more 
unfortunate. After two or three vain attempts to enter Po- 
dolia, the Turks were compelled to make a general retreat, 
and the Bussians occupied Moldavia and WaUachia ; in which 
last province a strong Bussian party had been formed. An 
attempt made by a Turkish corps to recover Bucharest, in 
February, 1770, was frustrated. Bomansoff, who had suc- 
ceeded Galitzin as commander of the Bussians, gained two 
decisive victories and compelled the Turks to abandon IsmaiL 
By the end of the year the Bussians had penetrated into the 
Crimea. Their arms had also been successful in Asia, where 
a great part of Armenia, Circassia, and Eabarda had been 
reduced. 
P^eetoof Voltaire was at this time endeavouring to awaken a spirit 
StSrdl&on. of Phil-hellenism in Frederick and Gathajrine ; he urged them 
to partition Turkey, and to restore the Greeks to independ- 
ence. Frederick, however, avowed that he should prefer the 
I'- ' 

^ The family of Girsi, or Gherai, descended from Zingis Khan, 
formed a partlenlar dynasty of the Mongols of Kipsak, called the 
Great Horde, or Golden Horde, which, from 1237 till the end of the 
fifteenth century, had ruled Russia with a rod of iron. Koch et SchdU, 
t. xiv. p. 458. 

* For this war see the Mhnoires of Baron de Tott, t. ii. De Tott^s 
lather was a Hungarian who had fled into Turkey with BagotekL 
He himself took refuge in France, and assisted the Turks in this war 
as an engineer. 
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town of Dantzic to the PirsBus.^ His dominions were at too 
great a distance from Greece to enable him to derive any 
material advantage from such a project. But with Catharine 
the case was difierent. Her views had loug been directed 
towards this quarter, and for some years Bussian emissaries 
had been striving to awaken a spirit of revolt among the 
Greek Christians in all the Turkish provinces. The conquest 
of Greece is said to have been sn^ested by a Venetian noble- 
man to Count Alexis Orloff ; and in 1769 OrlofE had concluded 
a formal treaty with the Mainotes and other tribes of the 
Morea and of Boumelia. He had engaged to supply them 
with the necessaries of war, and they had promised to rise so 
soon as the Bussian flag should appear on their coasts. Fleets 
were prepared at Cronstadt, Archangel, and Bevel, which, 
under his conduct, were to attempt the conquest of Con- 
stantinople. The British Ministry of that day approved the 
project, and even signified to the Cabinets of Versailles and 
Madrid that it should regard as an act of hostility any attempt 
to arrest the progress of the Bussian fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean.^ Choiseul, on th e co ntrary, endeavoured, but without 
effect, to persuade Louis XV. to sink it, as the only method of 
reviving the credit of France, both with the Porte and Europe/ 
The first division of the Bussian fleet, consisting only of 
three ships of war and a few transports, with about 500 men 
on board, appeared off Port Vitolo, near Cape Matapan, to- 
wards the end of February, 1770. The Mainotes rose, but 
no plan of a campaign had been arranged, and the whole affair 
degenerated into a sort of marauding expedition. Navarino 
alone seemed for a time likely to become a permanent con- 
quest. But after some fruitless attempts on Modon and Coron, 
ike Bussians took their departure towards the end of May, 
abandonii^ the Greeks to their fate. They suffered dread- 
fully at the hands of the Turks for their temerity, and the 
Morea became a scene of the most frightful devastation. The 
Bussian fleet, under Admiral Spiridoff, which originally con- 
sisted of twelve ships of the line, and the same numb^ of 
frigates, besides smaller vessels, remained in the Mediter- 
ranean three or four years ; but the only action of any im- 
portance which it performed was the burning of the Tiurkish 

^ See his oorrespondenoe with Voltaire. 

> Eton's Siwv^if of the TurkUh ii^mpre, ap. ZinkeLaeii, B. v. 8. 029. 

' Politique de toui le$ Cabinets^ t. li. p. 173 sq. 
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fleet in the Bay of Tchesm^, near the Golf of Smyrna, after 
defeating it off Chios. This victory (July 5th, 1770) was 
wholly due to the British officers serving in the Bussian fleet, 
namely. Admiral Elphinstone, Captain G-reig, and Lieutenant 
Bugdale, though all the honours and emoluments fell to OrloS. 
Elphinstone now wished to force the passage of the Dardan- 
elles, and sail to Constantinople, but Orloff prevented him.^ 
FutittM of These successes awakened the jealousy and alarm of the 
i;aropean Powers. England now recalled her seamen from the 
Bussian service, and proposed her mediation to the Porte, 
while France offered to supply the Sultan with men-of-war, in 
consideration of a subsidy. Austria and Prussia, neither of 
which desired to see Turkey destroyed, were still more nearly 
interested in the Busso-Turkish war. The Eastern question 
formed the chief subject of the conferences between Joseph II., 
who had now ascended the Imperial throne, and Frederick II. 
of Prussia, in their interviews at Neisse, in Silesia, in August, 
1769, and at Neustadt, in Moravia, in September, 1770. The 
crisis was now serious.' If Catharine II. attempted to dis- 
member Turkey to any great extent Austria would attack 
Bussia. On the 12th of October, Prince Henry of Prussia 
arrived at St Petersburg, and before long a peaceful solution 
TheAu- of the situation was found in the partition of Poland.' In 
SJ SSiii!? February, 1767, Austrian troops had taken possession of the 
faPoiMid. Starosties of Zips and Zandek, the scUines, or salt works of 
Bochnia and Wieliczka, whence the King of Poland chiefly 
drew his revenues, and spread themselves even beyond Cracow. 
In November these districts were declared reunited with the 
Kingdom of Hungary ; an Austrian government was estab- 
lished in them, the motto of whose official seal purported that 
they had been lawfully recovered.* In the autumn of the same 
year the King of Prussia, on pretence of forming a eard<m 
against the plague, caused his troops to enter Polish Prussia 
aud other districts. In the anarchy which reigned in Poland, 
and the devastation which ensued, commerce and agriculture 
were almost suspended; the peasants sought refuge in the 
towns, the nobles carried their property into neighbouring 
countries ; and the want and famine which followed produced 

* Hermann, B. v. S. 62a. 

* Fr^d^ric n., (Euvresy t vi. p. 29 (ed. 1847). 

* See Ferrand, Hut. des trai$ IMmenUfremeni, t. i p. 119. 

* "SigiiliimadiiiiiiistrationiBterranimFeeaperatiuram.'* 
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a pestilenoe. ThePta88ians» if thej did not, like the Austrians, 
take formal possession of the districts they had invaded, acted 
at least as if they were the absolute masters of them, and even 
oondncted themselves more arbitrarily than the Russians. 
Wood, forage, provisions of all sorts, were collected and for- 
warded into Brandenburg, which were paid for in a base and 
depreciated currency worth about one-third of its nominal 
value, and thousands of the inhabitants were carried off as 
recruits or colonists.^ 

In such a state of things it seems idle to inquire to whom ^J|M>]^ 
the guilt attaches of first proposing a partition of Poland. The ISStiMi.* 
idea probably did not originate with Catharine IL, whose two 
great objects of ambition were, the subjection of Poland and the 
annihilation of Turkey. Since the time of Peter I. Poland had 
been virtually dependent on the will of Russia, and in the 
earlier part of her career Catharine was content with a vassal 
King of Poland ; but in process of time she began to enter- 
tain the idea of making it a Russian province. The aims of 
Russia seem first to have been directed to obtain exclusive pos- 
session; but for this she was not strong enough;^ Austria and 
Prussia stepped in, and Austria was the first Power which 
actually occupied some of the Polish dominions. Russia, 
hampered with the Turkish war, was compelled to come to 
terms with her two rivals. After the misfortunes in the North, 
and in ihe Bay of Tchesm^, she became more pliable. YHten 
Frederick, the Emperor, and Eaunitz were at Neustadt, in 
September, 1770, a note arrived from the Porte expressing its 
desire for peace, and begging the mediation of the Courts of 
Vienna and Berlin. Frederick undertook to acquaint the 
Tsarina with this wish. His brother. Prince Henry, after a visit 
to his sister at Stockholm, arrived in St. Petersburg in October, 
with instructions to come to an understanding wmi Catharine, 
both on the Polish and Turkish questions. A scheme for a par- 
tition of Poland was first formally broached during this visit. 
Whether it came from Prince Henry or Catharine is unim- 
portant.' Before the Prince quitted St. Petersburg, towards 

^ Von Ramner, Polena UrUeraana, erroneously denies this. Bat see 
Essen's Dupatch^ March 18ih, 1771, ap. Heimaim, B. y. S. 407. The 
Poles detested the Fnissiaiis even more cordially than they hated the 
Russians. 

* Von Sybel, BevduHmmeUy voL iL p. 847 (Eng. traosL). 

' The majority of writers indine to believe that Frederick mm the 
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the end of Jamiaxy, 1771, the Tsarina told him that she was 
prepared to come to an agreement with his brother on the 
subject She had oYerruled Uie objections of her minister Panin, 
who opposed the partition, not because it yiolated international 
rights, bat becanse he wished not that others should share 
with Russia what bethought she might obtain alone. Freder- 
ick was, or pretended to be, astonished at the OTorture ; but 
finding that Catharine was in earnest, he undertook to ob- 
tain the consent and co-operation of Austria. Eaonita at 
first alleged that he feared to propose the scheme to his mistress, 
Maria l^eresa, who either felt or affected aversion to the p ro- 
ject ; he also apprehended that it might induce Louis XY. to 
break the alliance with Austria, which he regarded as the d^- 
^oswote of his policy. But after a little display of that diplo- 
macy for whidi he was so famous, he came to a complete 
agreement with the Court of St. Petersburg, and succeeded in 
procuring Maria Theresa's consent to the scheme, on the 
ground that it would avoid an effusion of blood. Kaunits now 
displayed the greatest aeal and disinterestedness in the cause 
of Catharine, and even offered to back an ultimatum which 
stcNt she had proposed to the Sultan. Yet at this very time he con- 
^JJJ^^ duded with the Porte a secrety treaty against Russia (July 
Auguaiid 6th, 1771);^ not, however, with any real purpose of aiding 
iTTL^* either the Porte or the Polish Republic ; but l^t he might be 
able, according to circumstances, to thwart the plans of Russia, 

first proposer of the scheme. He himself, indeed, denies it, but pro- 
bability seems to lie so maeh the other way that one almost feeUi in- 
clined to believe, with a Frendi historian, that the denial was made 
" poor tromMr la i>oet^rit^ " (Martin, t. zvL p. 299, note). As early as 
1733, when Frederick was still Crown Prince, he recommended his 
father to invade Polish Prussia, and thns nnite tiiie Kingdom of Prussia 
with Brandenbnrff {ibid, p. 268) ; and as soon as the Turkish war broke 
oat, he insinnated to Catharine that in order to deter Aostria frani 
opposing the progress of the Russian arms in Turkey, an understand- 
ing should be come to respecting the division of some of the Polish pro- 
vinces between Austria, Russia, and Prussia [fEworu^ t. vL p. 27. 
Berlin, ed. 1846). Nor is it likely that the proposal of apartitton shonld 
have first come from the Court of St. Petersburg, which was desiroas 
of obtaining the whoU of Poland. On this subie^ see Coze, JSToiMe of 
Austria; Kulhi^re, BiaL de VAwurchis de Pologne; and Soral, La 
QueaHtm d'Ofieni. 

On the other side of the question see Dohm, Denkumrdigkeiim^ B. i 
Beilage, A.,ajid anelaborab note in Koch et Sefattll, jfftwl d€B SVotHf, 
t. ziv. p. 24 SM., with the anthorities there dted. 

' Wenck, t. uL p. 820. 
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and render more eecnre the participation of Austria in the 
spoils of Poland. He even assured Prince Oalitzin that he was 
prepared to assist the policy of Bussia and Prussia in Poland. 
And though he pretended that he would not hear of a partition, 
yet, by refusing to abandon Austria's pretensions to the County 
of Zips, he rirtually challeneed those two Powers to make 
proposals for such a measure. 

However secret was this treaty, it came to the knowledge of ii» Tesoiti. 
Catharine, and its effect was, though from motives of policy 
she dissembled her acquaintance with it, to hasten the settle- 
ment of Poland. An attempt of the Confederate Poles, in No- 
vember, 1771, to carry off King Stanislaus Augustus, operated 
in the same direction. Catharine drew from tiiis event a fresh 
pretext for hostility against the Bepublic, and the King of 
Poland was more than ever inclined to throw himself into the 
arms of Bussia. The chief difficulties in the negotiations be- 
tween the Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin regarded the 
towns of Thorn and Dantzic, and Catharine's demand that 
Frederick should assist her with all his forces in case she be- 
came involved bx a war with Austria. To this Frederick at 
last consented, on the condition that, in her peace with the 
Porte, Bussia should relinquish her conquests of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, and thus obviate all cause of quarrel with Austria. 
In return for this concession Frederick desisted from claiming 
Thorn and Dantzic, certain that, when once master of the 
mouth of the Vistula, he should sooner or later obtain those 
important places. The Convention of St Petersburg, of Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1772, between Bussia and Prussia, is known only 
by what Frederick tells us of it* The limits of the partition 
were determined, the period for taking possession fixed for 
June, and the Empress-Queen was to be invited to partake the 
spoil. Bussia and Prussia reciprocally guaranteed their pos- 
sessions, and agreed to assist each other against Austria in 
case of need. 

The Court of Vienna, stimulated by the restless ambition ][};;j^'®' 
of Joseph n., made the most extravagant demands. Maria B^^Sf 
Theresa afterwards told Baron Breteuil, the French Ambassa- ^^ts. 
dor at Vienna, that she had done so in order to break off the 
whole matter, but to her surprise her claims were granted by 

^ Galitnn's Letter to Panin, in GOrtz, M4m&iree et Actes Atsthen- 
tioftee, p. 75. 
^ (Euvree Pwth, t vL p. 43. 
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Frederick and Caiharme.^ The Binoerity of this dedarafciaa is 
somewhat snspicioDui; at all events, these exaggerated demands 
were long obstinatelj insisted on ; but this was probably owing 
to Joseph n. and SLannitz, who appeared to have overroled the 
more moderate counsels of the Empresa-Queen. An armistiQe 
had been concluded between Bussia and Turkey, May 30th, 
1772, and early in August a Congress was openedat Fokchany 
to treat for a peace, so that the three Powers ware at liberty 
to prosecute their designs on Poland. The Confederates of Bar 
had hitherto been able to make some resistance, as the Buasian 
troops in Poland, under the command of Suvaroff, did not 
exceed 10,000 or 12,000 men ; but after the armistice they 
were increased to 80,000. Pulawski, the principal leader of the 
Confederation, when he heard of the union of the three Powers, 
retired from a hopeless contest, and exhorted his followers to 
reserve themselvesfor better times. After somefurther negotia- 
tions between the three Sovereigns, a triple treaty, assigning 
to each his respective share of Poland, was signed at St 
Petersburg, July 25th, 1772 ; namely, between Austria and 
Bussia, Bussia and Prussia, and Austria and Prussia.* 

Bussia obtained by this act Polish Livonia, the greater part 
of the Palatinates of Witepsk and Polozk, all the Palatinate 
of Mstislavl, and the two extremities of that of Minsk. These 
districts afterwards formed the governments of Polosk and 
Mohilev. They comprised an area of 2,500 geographical square 
miles, and a population of about one and a half million souls. 

To Austria were assigned the thirteen towns of the Country 
of Zips, which King Sigismund of Hungary had hypothecated 
to Poland in 1412 ; about half the PaUtinate of Cracovia, a 
part of that of Sandomiers, the Palatinate of Bed Bussia, ^le 
greater part of that of Belz, Procutia, and a very small por- 
tion of Podolia. The towns of the County of Zips were i^ain 
incorporated with Hungary; the other districts were erected 
into a separate State, with the title of Kingdom of Galicia 

^ Flaasan, Diphmaiie Francaiae, t, vii. p. 125 sq. 

* A summaiy of them will be foimd in Koch and 8oh(m, HisL de$ 
TrcuUa de Paix, t. ziv. n. 42 sqq. Maria Theresa gave her consent in 
these words : ** PlaeeL because so many ereat and learned men will it ; 
bttt when I am dead, the oonseqoenoes wiU appear of this violation of 
all that has been hitherto held jnst and sacred." Mailath, Cfs&pk, 
Oet^reieki, B. v. S. 100. Lodomeria, assigned to Austria, is Wladimir, 
in Volhynia. 
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and Lodomeria. They were estimated at 1»300 square miles, 
with a population of about two and a half millions. 

Prussia obtained all Pomerelia except Dantzic and its terri- 
tory, together with Great Poland beyond the Netze, extending 
from the New March to Fordon and Schulitz on the Vistula. 
Also the rest of Polish Prussia, the Palatinate of Marienburg, 
Elbing, the Bishopric of Warmia, and the Palatinate of Culm, 
except Thorn, which, like Dantzic, was to remain to the Re- 
public of Poland. These provinces embraced 700 square 
miles, and had a population of about 800,000 souls. Although 
the Prussian share was smaller than the others, yet it was 
▼ery valuable to Frederick, because it joined his Prussian 
Slngdom to the main body of the monarchy. The population, 
too, was richer and more commercial. The districts thus con- 
fiscated formed about a third part of Poland. 

In September the three Powers published Declarations DecUm- 
proclaiming and justifying the steps which they had taken. |^^^2i^ 
The most odious of these Declarations was the Prussian. 
Frederick EL went back to the thirteenth century to find a 
colour for part of his usurpations, and claimed the remainder 
by way of compensation for rights so long withheld from his 
house. Maria Theresa, more prudently and more honestly, 
passed lightly over the question of right, and pleaded her 
engagements with her allies. Catharine II. chiefly insisted 
on the distracted state of Poland, the necessity of restoring 
peace, and of establishing a natural and more secure boundary 
between the possessions of the two States.^ Simultaneously 
vdth these Declarations, the combined Powers proceeded to 
occupy the districts respectively allotted to them. In this 
they found but little difficulty. The Confederates had been 
driven from their last strongholds in the spring; and the 
generals of the allies had declared that they should treat those 
who combined together, under whatever pretence, as bandits 
and murderers.* 

The memoirs of the three Courts were answered by the 
Polish Government in a counter-declaration, full of truth and 
force, in which they recalled the treaties which had guaranteed 
to the Republic the integrity of its possessions ; and they justly 
observed that if titles drawn from remote antiquity, when re- 

^ The Declaratioiis are in Martens, JReeueU, tw i p. 401 sqq. 
* Ferrand, t. ii liv. v. 
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Yolutions were so common and so transient, were to be enforced 
against Poland, provinces possessed bj those rerj Powers 
which now urged such titles against her, might also be reunited 
to that Songdom ; but the adbnission of them, thej remarked, 
would shake the foundations of all the thrones in Uie world.^ 
The unfortunate King of Poland, abandoned by all the 
fSiMtSn^ world, was compelled by the allied Courts to oonvoke a Diet 
ttoD. ' in order to confirm their usurpations by a Treaty of Cession, 
and to establish regulations for the pacification and future 
gOTemment of the country. At the same time each Power 
caused 10,000 men to enter the provinces which thay had 
i^eed to leaye to Poland; and the three commanders of 
them were ordered to proceed to Warsaw and to act in concert, 
and with severity, towards those nobles who should cabal 
against the novelties introduced.* The Diet, which was 
opened April 19th, 1773, was very small, consisting only of 
111 Nuncios. Those nobles whose possessions lay in the con- 
fiscated provinces were excluded from it. Nearly all the mem- 
bers accepted bribes. A sum of 200 or 300 ducats was the 
price of silence ; they who took an active part in favour of the 
allies received more. The national character had, indeed, sunk 
to the lowest point of degradation. The ruin of Poland was 
consummated by its own children amidst every kind of luxury 
and frivolity ; ' — balls, dinners, and gaming tables. To avoid 
the Veto, the Diet was converted into a Confederation, which 
the King was forced to recognize by the threat that Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia would otherwise each send 50,000 men 
into Poland. After long and turbulent debates, treaties were 
signed with the three Powers, September 18th, 1773. The 
whole business, however, was not concluded till March, 1775, 
by the execution on the part of the Polish King and Bepublic 
of seven separate acts or treaties, namely, three with Bussia, 
two with Austria, and two with Prussia/ These acts included 
the cession of the confiscated provinces. A new Constitution 
was established for Poland, which Bussia guaranteed. The 
Crown was to be perpetually elective, and none but a Piaat 
noble having possessions in the Kingdom was to be eligible. 
The son or grandson of a deceased £ng oould not be elected 

^ Martens, JReeueil, t. i. p. 47a 
' (Euvres de FrSd. IL t. vL p. 68 (ed. 1847). 
* Enen's Bericht, ap. Hermann, B. v. S. 541. 
« Martens, Becu§a, t. iv. p. 14% aqq. 
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till after an interval of t^o reigns. The Qovemment was to 
be composed of the Sang and two estates, the Senate, and the 
Equestrian Order. A permanent ExecutiYe Conndl was to be 
established, composed of an eqnal number of members oi the 
two estates, witliout, however, either legislatiYe or judicial 
power. Thus the seal was put to the vicious Constitution of 
Poland ; the Sang was reduced to a mere puppet, and the 
ground prepared for the final extinction of the fcingdom. 

The first partition of Poland is the most remarkable event 
of the eighteenth century, before the French Bevolution. SSimu^^' 
Breadies of national rights as gross as this have undoubtedlj 
been perpetrated both before and since ; but what rendered 
it particularly odious, and most revolted public opinion in 
Europe, was the circumstance that three great and powerful 
Sovereigns should combine t<^ther to commit such an act of 
spoliation. The Cabinets of Europe, however, were either 
nient or confined themselves to feeble remonstrances. The 
political effects of the partition were not, indeed, so important 
as it has been sometimes supposed. Poland itself was of but 
little weight in the political balance of Europe, and the three 
great Powers which divided the spoils, by receiving pretty 
equal shares, remained much in the same position with respect 
to one another as they had occupied before. Oreat Britain, 
engaged in paying court to Catharine II., in order to separate 
her from the Prussian alliance, took no steps to prevent the 
partition, and contented itself, in the interests of its commerce, 
with inciting Catharine not to let Dantsic and Thorn fall into 
Frederick's hands. With regard to France, the Due d'AiguiUon, 
who had succeeded Choiseul in the Ministry, either through 
his own fault or that of the Cardinal de Bohan, the French 
Ambassador at Vienna, se^ms not to have bean acquainted 
with the partition till informed of it at Paris by the Imperial 
Ambassador.' To amend the fault of his improvidence, he 
tried to persuade Louis XY. to attack the Austrian Nether- 
lands ; but this proposition was rejected by the majority of 
the Council, on account of the state of the finances. It was 
also proposed to England to send a French and English fleet 
into the Baltic, to prevent the consummation pf the dismem- 
berment, but Uie proposal was coldly received.' 

de taus Us Cabinets, t. i. p. 183. 

Finanf,t t. vii. p. 87 ; Ooze, JJoiim ofA^ttiria^ 

c o 
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^^ d Wliile these events were taking place the Basso-Turkish 
^"^^^ War was being waged without interruption. The Porte had 
in 1770 acoepted the mediation of Austria and Prussia. But 
Bussia rejected the interference of any Power, and put her 
terms so high, hj insisting on occupying Moldayia and Wal- 
hMshia for a term of twenty-fiye years, which, of course, meant 
permanently, that it was impossible to listen to them. Kaunitz, 
therefore, entered into the treaty with the Porte of July 6th, 
1771, already mentioned, by which Austria was to receive 
20,000 purses (10,000,000 piastres, or 11,250,000 gulden), 
on the score of her warlike preparations, and was alK> to ob- 
tain a portion of Wallachia ; while she engaged to assist Hhe 
Porte in recovering all the conquests of the Bussians, and to 
compel them to evacuate Poland. Kaunitz's secret object in 
this treatywe have already seen. Bussia showed herself so com- 
pliant, that the Austrian Minister did not think it necessary to 
ratifythe treaty.although he received agoodpart of the subsidy. 
The campaign of 1771 was unimportant on the Danube ; 
but the Bussians, under Dolgorouki, subdued the Crimea, as 
well as Arabaty Yenikale, Kertsch, Kaffia^ and Taman. The 
Tartars now submitted to Bussia, on condition of retaining 
their ancient customs, and Catharine appointed a new Khan. 
We have already mentioned the truce of 1772, and the Con- 
gress of Fokchany; wfaidi, however, like a subsequent <Hie 
at Bucharest, proved fruitless. The war, when renewed 
in 1778, went in favour of the Turks. The Bussians were 
compelled to recross the Danube and remain on the de- 
fensive. 
Daathof "Sultan Mustaphadied towards the end of this year (Decem- 
mHifn^ ber 24th). His death had little influence on the course of 
events. His weak brother and successor, Abdul Hamed, then 
forty*eight years of age, was in the hands of the war party. 
The ensuing campaign was opened with great pomp by the 
Turks in April, 17/4, but they were soon so thoroughly beaten 
as to be glad of a peace on almost any terms. Never was a 
celebrated treaty concluded in so short a space of time as 
that dictated in four hours by Count Bomanzoff , in his camp 
Traatjof at Kutchuk Kainardji (July 16th), where the Turks were 
^4^**^ almost entirely surrounded. By this peace the Tartars of the 
Crimea, Kubsn, and other places, were declared independent 
of either empire, and were to enjoy the right of electing their 
S3ian from the &mily of Zingis; only they were to recognise 
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the Saltan as CaUph and head of tiieir religion. Bussia re- 
stored to the Teurtars her conquests in the Crimea, retaining 
only Kertsch and Yenikale. She also restored to the Porte 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, Wallaohia, and the islands in the Archi- 
pelago; retaining Kinbam and its territory, Azof, the two 
Kabardas, bat eyacaating Oeorgia and Mingrelia. The Tarks, 
howeyer, abandoned the tribute of young men and women, 
which they had been accustomed to exact from these countries ; 
and they agreed to pay four million roubles for the costs of 
the war. Poland, which had caused the breach between the 
two Empires, was not even named in the treaty.^ This treaty 
marks the definite beginningof the modem Eaistem Question. 
A year after this peace, the Porte ceded to Austria the Bubo- 
rina, or Bed Forest, a district formerly belonging to Transyl^ 
yania, which connected that countiy with the newly-acquired 
Kingdom of Qalicia. 

During the course of this war (1773), Catharine 11. was 
alarmed by the rebellion of a Cossack named Pugachey, who 
personated the character of Peter III., to which Prince he 
bore some resemblance. Many thousand discontented Cossacks 
flocked to his standard, and at one time it was apprehended 
that Moscow itself would rise in his fayour. But the peace 
put an end to his hopes, and he was shortly afterwards 
captured and put to death.' 

^ The treaty will be found in Wilkinson's ^ocenin^ of MMamia and 
WaUoMei, Bee also Holland, Trmtiy BdaUom behoem Buuia and 
Turkey. 

* Peter III. had also been perscmated in Dalmatia by a Monte- 
negrin adyenturer named Stefana An insnrrection which he excited 
in 1767 was quelled in the following year. 
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JoMph n., n^HE Emperor was oelebrating at InuBbnick the marriage of 
j$g^* X his second son, Leopold, Ghrand Bake of Tuscany, witii 
Maria Louisa, Infanta of Spain, when, on entering his son's 
apartment, on the evening of August 18th, 1765, he sank 
into his arms in a fit of apoplexy, and immediately expired. 
By this event, his eldest son Joseph, who had been elected 
King of tbe Bomans, and crowned at Frankfurt^ in the 
spring of 1764, became Emperor, with the title of Joseph TL 
Francis L was fifty-eight years of age at the time of his death. 
He was good-humoured and aSable, and had enriched himself 
by entering into various commercial and banking speculations. 
He had so little ambition, that he was better pleased to 
appear as a private man than as an Emperor, and although 
oo-Begent with his wife, took little or no part in the govern- 
ment of the Austrian Monarchy. Maria Theresa, who bad 
experienced in her early days the evils and horrors of war, 
was inclined to pursue a peaceful poli^. It was her aim to 
strengthen the connection with the IBourbon Courts, with 
which view she gave the hand of her daug hter, Marie 
Antoinette,* to the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVL, May 
19th, 1770. Another ./brchduchess married Ferdinand IV., 
King of the Two Sicilies, and a third was united with the 
Duke of Parma. 

But the character of Joseph II. differed from his mother's. 
Although possessed of considerable talents, he was tormented 
with a restless ambition, without any very fixed or definite 
object. During his father's lifetime he had endeavoured to 

^ Goethe, then a youth of fifteoD. was present at the oeiemony, and 
has left a description of it in his Wc^heU und IHcMung, Bneh v. 
* Bom November 2nd, 1766. 
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proctve the reTersion to the Grand Daoby of TuBcanj, to the 
prejudice of his brother Leopold ; alleging, that although he 
should become an Emperor on Iub &&er*8 death, he should 
not poBsess a foot of territory. Maria Theresa, to satisfy this 
cravmg, had promised to ma^e him co-Begent of Austria on 
the death of her husband ; but, during his mother's lifetime, 
that office remained little more than nominal. It was chiefly 
through Joseph's ambition and desire of aggrandisement that 
Austria was threatened with the War of ti^e Bayarian Suc- 
cession. 

By the death of Maximilian Joseph, Elector of Bavaria, The 
December 80th, 1777, the younger branch of the House of ^g{f*^ 
Wittelsbaoh became extinct, and with it the Bavarian Elector- 
ate, which had been Tested only in that family. Charles 
Theodore, Elector Palatine, as representative of uie elder, or 
Bodolphine, branch of the House of Wittelsbach^ was un- 
doubtedly entitled to succeed to the Bavarian dominions, with 
the exception of the allodial possessions. The common an- 
cestor of the two brandies, Louis the Severe, Elector Palatine 
and Duke of Bavaria, had divided the succession to those 
possessions between his two sons, Bodolph and Louis, in 1810 ; 
and the latter, after obtaining the Imperial Crown as Louis V., 
had confirmed this partition by a treaty with his nephews, 
sons of his elder bioUier, Bodolph, in 1829. By this treaty 
the two contracting parties had reserved the right of reciprocal 
succession in their respective dominions, the Bhenish Electoral 
Palatinate and the Duchy of Bavaria.^ Several claimants, 
however, burrowing in the inexhaustible chaos of the German 
archives, advanced pretensions to various parts of the Bavarian 
dominions. Maria Theresa, as Queen of Bohemia, claimed 
the fiefs of Upper Bavaria, and, as Archduchess of Austria, 
all the districts which had belonged to the line of Straubingen. 
But of this line she was not the true representative, but 
rather Frederick II. of Prussia, as descended from the elder 
Bister. Nor were her pretensions as Queen of Bohemia 
better founded.* Joseph n. also claimed several portions of 
Bavaria as Imperial ficis. But his pretensions were contrary 
to the provisions of the Oolden Bull, as well as the Peace of 
Westohalia and the public law of Oermany, which recognizes 
as vaud such family compacts as those made by the House of 

^ PfeflTel, t i pp. 47^ 494. 

* See Garden, Hist, dea Ttaiiis, t. iv. p. M6. 
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Wittelsbach, evesa thougli detrimental to tiie rights of the 
Empire.^ Other .minor claimants were the Electress Dowager 
ci &aonyt who, as sister of MaTimilian Joseph, claimed the 
allodial succession ; and the Duke of Mecklenhorg-Schwerin, 
who claimed the Landgrayiate of Leuchtenberg by yirtoe of 
an expectatiTe granted by the Emperor MaTimilian L to one 
of his ancestors, 
wu of the Charles Theodore, haying no heirs, agreed to the claims of 
sS^^ ^^ HouBe of Austria, which comprised half Bayaria, in the 
4on, 1778. hope of thereby procuring protection and proTision for his 
numerous illegitimate children ; and the Court of Vienna had 
indulged the hope that the King of Prussia would not en- 
dwQger the glories of his youth by forcibly opposing the 
arrangement. The Convention, however, appeued to Frederidc 
not only to menace the constitution of the German Empire, 
but, by giving to Austria so large an accession of territory, 
even to impenl the safetv of his own Kingdom. Such being 
his views, he formed an alliance with the Duke of Deux-Ponts, 
nephew of Charles Theodore, and next heir to the Bavarian 
Duchy, whose inheritance had been thus mutilated without 
his consent ; and he undertook to defend the Duke's rights 
s^gainst the Qouse of Austria. Joseph II. would listen to no 
terms of accommodation; war beotme inevitable, and, in 
1778, laj^ armies were brought into the field by both sides, 
which, lu>wever, did nothing but observe each other. Austria 
claimed the aid of Fra nce by virtue of the treaty between the 
two countries. Louis XV L, who then occupied the throne of 
France, pressed by Marie Antoinette, remained for some time 
undecideid. But as France was then engaged in a war with 
England, on the subject of the revolted North American 
colonies,* Vergennes was resolved not to be hampered with a 
European war, and Louis at length declared his intention to 
remain neutral Tet, to appease his brother-in-law, the 
Emperor, who reproached him with his desertion, Louis was 
weak enough secretly to furnish the fifteen million livres 
stipulated by the treaty.' Maria Theresa endeavoured to 
avert an effusion of blood. Without consulting her son, or 
her minister, P^ce Kaunitz, she despatched Baron Thugut 
to Ihrederick with an autograph letter containing fresh offers 
of peace, and painted to him her despair at the prospect of 

^ See Garden, Eiti. det TratUa, t. iv. p. 848. ' See next chuiter. 
* Soidavie, MHn. du JMgne de Lauii XVL t. v. p. (». 
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their tearing oat each other's grej haira.^ But the negotia- 
tions wexe again broken oJS by the anger and impatience of 
Joseph. The Emperor threatened, when he heard of them, to 
establiBh his residence at Aix-la^ChapeUe, or some other Im- 
perial town, and never again to retom to Vienna. 

The campaign of 1779 was ahnost as barren of events as that ^J^^ 
of the preceding year. The only notable event of the war was 
the surprise and capture of a f^russian corps of 1,200 men at 
Habelsehwerdt by the Austrian general, Wurmser, January 
18th. Under tiie mediation of France and Bussia, negotiations 
for a peace were opened at Teschen, in Austrian Silesia, March 
14th, and a treaty was signed. May 13th, the anniversary of 
Maria Theresa's birth. The principal points were that the 
Court of Vienna wiliidrew its opposition to the reunion of 
Anspach and Baireuth with the Electorate of Brandenburg on 
the extinction of the reigning line, by abandoning, on that 
event, the feudal claim of the Crown of Bohemia to those 
ma^praviates. Charles Theodore ceded to Austria what is 
c^Obed the quarter of the Inn, or the district extending from 
Passau along the Inn and Salza to Wildshut; comprising 
about one-sixteenth part of Bavaria. The claims of Saxony 
were satisfied with six million florins.^ Thus was established 
a new House of Bavaria, more powerful than the former one, 
since it reunited Bavaria with the Palatinate. Bussia g^uaran- 
teed the Peace of Teschen ; and as this treaty renewed the 
Peace of Westphalia, it afforded that Power a pretext to 
meddle in the affairs of Oermany. A farther attempt of 
Joseph n. in 1784 to impropriate Bavaria by exchanging for 
it the Austrian Netherhtnds, together with some acts of the 
Imperial Court, deemed contrary to the Qerman Constitution, 
occasioned the FtfBSTBN Bvkd, or League of the Qerman 
Princes, formed in 1785, under the auspices of Frederick tbe 
Great, to uphold the Peace of Tescben.' With regard to 

^ Coxe, Rou9e of Autiria, ch. cxzix. Maria Theresa's letter to 
Merey, 3l8t July, 1778 (D^Anieth, Corrapondence SeerHet etc ilL 220). 

' Heriibera, BecueU, t. iL p. 267 ; Martens, t ii p. i. 

' Bohm, iknkwurdtgkeiten memer ZeU, Bamd iiL Kap. xyL ; J. von 
MtUler, Darstellung des Furstenbunds, in the 9th voL of his Works ; 
Banke, Die deuUehen MdcMe and der Furstenbund; Herteben, 
Secueil, t. iL p. 292 ; Martens, t. ii p. 553. The members of the 
League were Frederick, as Elector of ^sndenlmTg, the Electors of 
Hanover, Saxony, and Mainz, the Dnkes of Saxe-Weimar, Ssxe- 
Gotha, Deox-Ponte, MeeklenbaTff,theLaDdgmveof Hesse, the Bishop 
of Osnabnrg, the Pxinee of Aohslt, the Maigrave of Baden. 
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Europe tlie most significant part of this league was the partial 
leooncUiatioii of PnisBia witii England, through George HL 
as Elector of Hanover: with re^u*d to Qermany, it marka 
l^e continiiation of Austrian and Ptusaian rivalry. 
DmOtot Maria Theresa did not long survive the war of the Bavarian 

jft}!i^ Succession. She expired November 29th, 1780, in the sixtj- 
fourth year of her age, after reigning forty years. Exemplary 
in her private life, and sincerely desirous of the welfare of 
her people, there are few serious blemishes in the life of this 
excellent Sovereign, except, perhaps, her intolerance. At the 
commencement of her reign, she formed the design of banish- 
ing the Jews from her dominions ; from which she was dis- 
suaded by the Elector of Mainz, the Kings of England and 
Poland, and the Pope.^ She even lent herself in some degree 
to oppress the Protestants. Yet she was far from being the 
slave of the Pope. Having resumed with his consent the 
tiUe of "Apostolical,*' conferred by Sylvester IL on 8t Stephen, 
first King of Hungary, she exercised under that almost for- 
gotten appellation an extensive and independent jurisdiction in 
tiie Hungarian Ohurch. 
B«fonuof The Emperor Joseph II. was forty years of age when be 
^^""^ ' succeeded to the Austrian dominions. He possessed consider* 
able talents ; but he had been badly educated, had little taste 
for literature or art, though, like his model, Fredmck U., he 
had imbibed some of the French liberalism of the period, and 
as he was naturally impetuous, his iU-regulated aml]ition 
plunged him into misfortunes. First, he coveted Bavaria; 
then he turned his views towards Turkey ; next he embroiled 
himself with Holland ; and finally with the Netherlands and 
his own hereditary States. 

Joseph's meddhng activity was first displayed, to the great 
relief of Frederick LL, in domestic reforms, especially in the 
Church. By a decree of October 30th, 1781, such monastic 
orders were first dissolved as were of no practical use in the 
State, by keeping schools, tending the sick, preaching, con- 
fessing, and the like; as the Carthusians, Camaldolensee, 
Hermits, and in general all female orders. Other orders were 

^ Raumer, BeiMige zfimr N. Geach. Th. iL Abe. 20. Frederick II. 
bad fomied a high i^iinion of Maria Theresa : '*8he has done honour 
to the throne ana to her sex," he writes to D'Alembert, in Jannaiy, 
1781. ** I have made war npon her, bnt I have never been her enemy. " 
—(Euvru, t. xL p. 208. 
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then attacked, and in aQ about 700 oonTents were diaaolved. 
ThTU, about 86,000 monks and nuns were Becalaiized and 
pensioned. It was forbidden to send money to Borne or to 
reoei^ dispensations thence, except i^ftiiw; andtheinvestitnre 
of all spiritual prebends in Lombardy was appropriated bT 
the Emperor. An edict of toleration was pub&diecU by whidk 
the religious privileges of Plrotestimts and non-united Greek 
Ohristians were considerably extended. The Papal nuncios 
were told that they would be regarded only as political am- 
bassadors by the Austrian Ministers at the yarious Ck>urt8 
where they resided.^ Prince Kaimits, an etprt^ fwi of the 
French school, was, doubtless, in a great degree, the author 
of this policy, which was adopted by Joseph II. TMurtly because 
he did not wish to appear behind the other enlightened princes 
of the age, and partly to increase the wealth and population 
of his States by attracting to them Protestant traders and 
artisans. 

Pope Pius VI., who had succeeded Clement XIY., in the p«>im 
Papal Chair in 1775, was so alarmed by these vigorous re- yS^ 
forms that he resolved on visiting Vienna, in the hope of 
encouraging by his presence the dejected Catiiolics, as well as 
of overawing tiie Emperor by his dignity and captivating him 
by the charm of his manner. He nuule his entry into Vienna 
in great state in March, 1782, accompanied by Joseph and his 
brother, who had gone out to meet him. His appearance 
caused great excitement Vast crowds thronged to the Burg 
to obtain a sight, and receive the blessing of the Holy Father; 
and he was obliged to show himself on the balcony several 
times every day. He celebrated the festival of Easter in St. 
Stephen's Church ; but the absence of the Emperor was re- 
marked ; he was unwilling, it was said, to gratify the Pontiira 
vanity by occupying a lower throne than that erected for the 
successor of St. Peter. Pius succeeded in filling the people 
with enthusiasm, but made no impression on the Emperor, 
and thus derived no advantage from a visit b^ which he 
seemed to degrade his dignity and abdicate his infallibility. 
Joseph overwhelmed him with honour, but would enter into 
no negotiations ; while from Prince Kaunita, whom he tried 
to conciliate, he experienced nothing but rudeness.* The Em- 



Menael, B. vi Kap. zL 
Kanniti not having pai 
ask to see his palace andltseuKMBities. ' The Prince reosived 



* Kanniti not having^ ]Mdd him a visit, HnsjMrss hnmble enongfa to 
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peror aeoompanied the Pope on bis retarn as &r as Maria- 
brunn. Here they prayed together in the convent church ; 
but on the vety same day Imperial commissioners appeared 
in the convent, and pronounced it dissolved. After the Pope's 
return to Borne an angry correspondence ensued heibweeai him 
and the Emperor. Joseph returned the visit of Pius by 
appearing unexpectedly at Bome in December, 1788,. under 
the title of Ck>unt FauEonstein. He was now meditating a 
complete breach with the Papal See, from which, however, he 
was dksuaded by the Chevalier Axara» the f^ianish Besident 
at Bome. He made an advantageous treaty with the Pqpe 
regarding the Lombard Church ; but from this time forward 
he treated the Holy Father less roughly.' 

Haacaifaii Joseph's measures were highly unpopular in Hungary. 

poUoj. tjt^ ^^^ ^f ^^ independent nationality of the Hungarians 
was disagreeable to him, and he disappointed their hopes 
that he would celebrate his coronation and hold a Diet among 
them. The Holy Crown of St. Stephen, an object venerated 
by the Magyars during eight centuries, was carried to Yiemia, 
and deposited in the treasure-chamber ; Hungary was divided 
into ten circles, all public business was transacted in the 
German tongue,' and the ancient Hungarian Constitution 
was annihilated. Joseph was of opinion that all his subjects 
should speak the same language, and, as his Qerman pos* 
sessions were the most important, that the German tongue 
should have the preference. The nobles protested, but obeyed, 
while an insurrection of the peasants was speedily quelled. 

TiwBMrier The Emperor was as hasty in his foreign as in his domestic 

isMd, 1781. policy. B^ succeeded, however, in overthrowing the Barrier 
Treaty, which had always been disagreeable to the House of 
Austria. Joseph made a journey into the Netherlands and 
Holland in 1781. His attention was chiefly attracted in this 
tour by two things — the disastrous effects arising from the 
closing of the Scheldt, and the blind bigotry of the Brabanters, 

a morning dress, shook the hand held out to him to kiss like that of 
an old aoqoaintance, put on his hat with the excuse that his head 
oonld not hear the cold, and dragged the Pope abont by the arm, on 
the pretenee of patting him in a proper hffht to see the pietoiea. 
» 1 — j|f(ft». Eiskirique sur Pie VL ap. Mensel. 



^ Meniel, N, Geteh. tier Deutsehen, B. vi. Kap. xL 

* An unforeseen consequence of this arbitrary introduction of the 
German laneoage was to awaken the expiring Magyar tongue to a 
new life. Biailath, OeBch. des oHr. KaimntatUta^ B. v. a IM. 
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which kept them behind other Bationfl; and he resolved if 
possible to remedy these eyils. Boring the Seyen Years' 
War the Butch had withdrawn their garrisons from the 
Austrian Netherlands, in order to prevent their coming in 
contact with the French or English, but sent them back after 
peace had been concluded. Maria Theresa had overlooked 
this conduct ; but towards the end of 1781, Joseph gave notice 
to the States»General to withdraw their troops from the barrier 
towns. In vain the States remonstrated : Kaunitz only re- 
plied, " The Emperor wiU hear no more about barriers ; they 
no longer exist." He trusted in the French alliance ; and as 
the Butch, besides being harassed by intestine discord, were 
then involved in a war with England, they had no resource 
but to protest and comply. The barrier fortresses were then 
razed — a step which Austria had afterwards cause to rue. 

The Emperor soon afterwards demanded from the Butch Joaeph't 
the free navigation of the Scheldt; and this demand was j^^" 
accompanied with others respecting boundaries.^ The States- !^|^^^' 
Qeneral, in reply, appealed to the fourteenth article of the 
Treaty of Munster, ordering the closing of the Scheldt, and 
the fifth article of the Treaty of Vienna in 1781, abolishing 
the Ostend Company, and proscribing all commerce between 
the Austrian Netherlands and the Indies. They placed a 
Butch squadron at the mouth of the Scheldt, renewed their 
trealy of alliance and subsidies with the Elector of Cologne, 
who was Joseph's brother, October 80th, 1784,' and also en- 
deavoured to renew their alliance with England, broken since 
the American war. The English Cabinet determined to re- 
main neutral, but Yergennes seized the opportunity of sup- 
porting Holland. FruDice continued to regard Austria, m 
spite of the alliance between the two countries, as a probable 
rival, and had always opposed the wish of Maria Theresa to 
be admitted into the Family Compact.* Catharine 11., on the 
other hand, supported the demands of the Emperor. To 
bring the question to an issue, Joseph ordered some Austrian 
ships to ascend the Scheldt, in attempting which they were 

^ See Tableau aommaire dea PrUentiona de VEmperewTf presented at 
the Conferencee in BrasselB in May, 1784, in Martens, ErzaJUtmg 
merhw, FSUe dts neuem Eur, Volkerrechts, ii 50 f . 

* Martens, t. ii. p. 540. 

' PoliUque de tous lee CdbmeU, ap. Coze, Spaniih Biturbans, vol. iv. 
p. 811. 
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fired upon by the Dutch. The Emperor now put aa army of 
80,000 men in motion ; the Dutch opened their sluices, and 
everything seemed to threaten the outbreak of a war. But 
Louis XYI. declared to the Court of Vienna, that he should 
oppose any hostile attempt ^pon Holland ; and causii^ two 
armies to assemble, one in Flanders, and the other on l^e 
Ehine, he offered his mediation. This led to a settlement. 
The Emperor relinquished his demands for a sum of nine and 
a half million guilders. The Dutch would pay only fire 
million ; but Louis engaged to make good the difference — a 
step which bred much ill blood among the French, who im- 

Kted it to Marie Antoinette's love for her brother Joseph, 
le Emperor had likewise demanded an apology for the insult 
to his flag ; but he interrupted the Dutch deputies as soon as 
they began it. The definitiye treaty, guaranteed by France, 
was signed at FoKTAnrxBLBAxr, Noyember 8th, 1785.^ The 
Treaty of Munster was taken as its basis, and the Barrier 
Treaty, and that of Vienna of 1781, were annulled. The 
Dutch having attained their main object in shutting up the 
Scheldt, made more cessions of forts, etc., even than the Em- 
poror had demanded. 
The Dutch followed up tiiis treaty with another of alliance 
la Hoiiud. ^tjj^ France, November 10th, 1786.* HoUand, as we haTe 
hinted, was at this time the scene of domestic disturbances, 
and one of the objects of the French alliance was to procure 
for the Bepublican party the support of France against the 
House of Orange. The dissensions of the two &dions had 
been nourished by the long minority of the hereditary Stad- 
holder William V. At the death of his father, in 1751, that 
Prince was only three years of age. Until 1759, the regency 
was conducted by his mother, an English Princess ; and, after 
her death, the guardianship of the young Stadholder was 
divided between the States-General and Louis Ernest of 
Brunswick, Field-Marshal of the Bepublic. When, in 1766, 
William V. attained his majority, he signed an act caJled the 
Ad of OonsuUoHon, engaging the Duke of Brunswick to assist 
him in his affairs — a proce^Ling regarded as unconstitutional 
by the patriotic or Bepublican parfy. The provinces of West 
Friesland, Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, where that party 
chiefly prevailed, demanded the Duke's dismissal; who, 

^ Martens, t. U. p. 602. * Ibid. p. 612 
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fatigued by the damoun of the people, at length rengned, 
in October, 1784, abandoning the Staidholder, who had little 
political capacity, to the intrigues of his enemies. During 
the course of the war between England and her American Colo- 
nies, the patriot party had courted the protection of fbrance, 
while those ^o were attached to the &mily of Orange, and 
desired to uphold the Stadholderate, cultivated the friendship 
of England. The chief leaders of the aristocratical or patriot 
party were Van Berkel, Pensionary of Amsterdam, to whom 
Van Bleiswyk, Orand Pensionary of Holland, though far 
superior in rank, was entirely subservient ; Gyzlaas, Pensionary 
of Dordrecht, and Zeebergen, Pensionary of Haarlem. The 
superior influence of the patriot party, supported by France, 
dragged the United Provinces into the maritime war against 
England, in which the Dutch suffered severe losses. In Sep- 
tember, 1785, a tumult broke out at the Hague. The States- 
General deprived William of the command of the garrison in 
that town, who thereupon claimed the protection of his unde- 
in-law, the King of Prussia. Frederick IL did not show 
mudi zeal in the cause of his relative,^ but he took some steps 
in his favour, and the apprehension of Prussian interference 
caused the States-General to conclude the arrangement with 
the Emperor, and the subsequent alliance with France, already 
recorded. 

The Bepublican party, encouraged by this alliance, pro- FMichin- 
ceeded to lengths which ultimately produced a revolution. S^^^in 
William V., at the request of the States of Gelderland, who HdUand. 
were devoted to his cause, had taken military possession of 
two towns in that province, which, in contempt of his pre- 
rogative, had ventui^ to name their own magistrates. Here- 
upon the States of Holland, arrogating to themselves a right 
to judge the proceedings of a neighbouring province, aus- 
pended the Pnnce from his office of captam-general (Sep- 
tember, 1786). These events were followed by great excite- 
ment and irritation ; which France endeavoured to allay by 
sending M. Bayneval to the Hague, to act in concert with the 
Prussian Minister, Baron Gortz. 

A new Sovereign now occupied the throne of Prussia. Death of 
Frederick II. died August 17th, 1786, after a reign of forty- £?^J^ 
six years. If the title of Gbkat may be justly bestowed on ^786. 

^ See Frederick's Letters in Hertsberg, ReeueU de Diductuma, t. ii 
p. aWsqq. 
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the SoTereign, who, by his abiliides and oondnct, adds larg^y 
to his possessions, without inquiring very strictly into the 
means by which these acquisitions were made, Frederick is 
nndoubtedly entitled to the appellation. Silesia, conqaered 
by his arms, the Polish provinces, aoqnired by his diplomacy, 
formed an immense and highly valuable addition to the 
Prussian Monarchy, and may entitle him to be regarded as 
its second founder. The increase of his means and power is 
thus stated by a contemporary diplomatist : ** He fbund, on 
his father's de»th, a revenue of 18,000,000 crowns ; a treasure 
of 16,000,000; no debts, and an army of 50,000 men; and, 
at the time, tfaos was reckoned the greatest effort of economy. 
He has now an income of 21,000,000 crowns; three times 
that sum, at least, in his coffers ; and nearly 200,000 effective 
men." ^ Frederick had employed the years of peace which 
followed the Seven Years' War in alleviating, by a paternal 
administration, the evils which that struggle had brought 
upon his country. This period, though not the most bril- 
liant, was the happiest of his reign. Manufiactuies and agri- 
culture flourished ; the towns and villages ruined during the 
war were rebuilt and repeopled ; the army was again raised 
to a formidable footing, and the finances were re-established 
by the introduction of the strictest order and economy into 
aU branches of the administration. Frederick's measures 
with regard to commerce, though well meant, were not so 
happy. In political economy he was an admirer of Colbert 
and ihe French school, and hence was led to adopt a narrow 
and ezdusive svstenL He had a natural genius for art and 
literature as well as war, and to the fame ^ a great general 
added tiiat of a respectable author. His extravagant admira- 
tion of the French school served, however, rather to retard 
than promote the intellectual progress of his own subjects. 
The philosophical and freethinking principles which he had 
knbibed from the same school, as he forbore to force them 
upon his subjects, were perhaps on the whole beneficial, as 
tiiey helped to introduce more tolerant views, and to mitigate 
the rabid bigotry which had too often characterized the pro- 
fessors of Lutheranism. These maxims, however, led him not 

^ DegpcUch of Sir James Hairis (afterwards Earl of Malmesboiy) to 
the Earl of Suffolk, March 18th. 1766, in Adolphns, Hist, of Oeor^ III. 
voL ii App. No. ii The same letter oontains a diaeriminatfag duu> 
aoter of Frederick. 
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to any relaxation in his method of civil goyeniment, and 
Prussia under his administration remained as complete a 
despotism as it had been under that of his predecessors. 

Frederick II. was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick Wil- The 
liam n. The new Monarch seemed disposed to take more ^Swad^by 
interest than his uncle in the affairs of Holland ; and he had, "^ 
immediately after his accession, sent Baron Gorts to the Court 
of the Stadholder. The yiews of the two parties were too 
opposite for conciliation ; but an event which occurred towards 
the end of June, 1787, Inrought matters to a crisis. The wife 
of William Y., a princess of a high spirit, resolved to visit the 
Hague, although her husband eonld not go thither. At 
Schoonhoven she was stopped by the troops belonging to the 
States of Holland, treated almost like a prisoner, and turned 
back. For this afihront the Princess of Orange demanded 
vengeance at the hands of her brother the King of Prussia; 
but although the States of several Provinces disapproved of 
what had been done, the States-General, relying on the aid 
of France, refused to give befitting satisfaction. Frederick 
William II. seized the occasion to re-establish the Stadholder 
in his prerogatives. In September a Prussian army of 30,000 
men, under the Duke of Brunswick, entered Holhuid. The 
dryness ot the summer prevented the Hollanders from having 
recourse to inundation. Utrecht surrendered without a blow, 
and other places fc^owed the example. The patriots, dis- 
united among themselves, found the free eompamee, which 
they had raised in imitation of the Middle A^s, and which 
they had placed under the command of the incapable Bhine- 
grave, Yon Sahns, totally unable to oppose an army of dis- 
ciplined troops; while the nobles, who dreaded a popular 
government, favoured the Prussian invasion. The Pnnoe of 
Orange entered tiie Hague, September 20th, after an absence 
of two years, amid the acclamations of the populace; Amster- 
dam surrendered, after a short resistance, October 10th, and 
the free companies were disarmed. 

France made some show of assisting her ally, and declared, 
September 16th, that she would not suffer the Constitution of 
tiie United Provinces to be violated. Yergenues had died 
early in the year, his successor Montmorin had no wish to 
interfere actively, and France was on the brink of a revolu- 
tion. England declared that she would defend the Stadholder, 
if attack^ and prepared her fleets for action. The Court 
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of Yexwillei mibinitted, and ezohaiiged deidaratioika witlL 
Engfamd, October 27th. The disgiaoe reflected on tlie French 
Government by these trananctions asalBted the deaignB of the 
reyolutionarj party in France. Bat the Stadholder, tiiongfa 
thus restored by force of arms, did not OTeratep the limits of 
the Dntch Oonstitation. All tiie satis&ction he exacted was, 
that seventeen magistrates, directly concerned in the oatrage 
upon his consort, shonld be deposed and declared for ever 
incapable of serving the BepubUc ; and he cashiered several 
hundred officers who had borne arms against him. After 
establishing his authority, William proposed a general 
amnesty, fnom which only some of the ringleaders were ex* 
cepted. Banished from their country, these turbulfflit man 
carried their democratio principles into France, and helped to 
foment the troubles of that Kingdom. By a solemn Act, 
signed by the various States, entitled Aei of Mutual ChuMrafUee 
of ihe Seven Untied Provineee^the hereditary dignities of Stad- 
holder, Captain-Qeneral, and Admiral-GeiuBral were declared 
an essential part of the Constitution.^ 
^j^to By the extinction of the patriot partyan end was put to the 

1788. allisjice between the Fnited Provmces and Fnuice. It was 

replaced by a treaty of mutual defence between Great Britain 
and the States-General, April 15th, 1788, by which Great 
Britain goaranteed the hereditary Stadholdership to the 
family of Orange. On the same day a defensive allianoe was 
also signed at Berlin between the States-General and Prussia.* 
These treaties were followed by a defensive alliance between 
Great Britain and Prussia, concluded at Loo, in Gelderland, 
June 18th ; renewed and confirmed by another treaty signed 
at Berlin on the 18th of the following August.' By a secret 
artide England undertook to support Prussia, in case of need, 
with its whole naval power, and with an army of 50,000 men.* 
Thus was formed the Tbiplb Axliahob, which exercised for 
some years a dedsive eflbct upon the- affairs of Europe.' 

^ Among the aathorities for thia revolution are Jacobi, VoUstandige 
Geaeh, der siebenjdhrigen Vertnrrunaen undder daratiferfolfften BeSch 
lution in den vereinigten Niederlanden, Halle, 1789, 8 B. 8vi ; S^gor, 
Tabieau de PEurope, t. L p. 943. 

' Hertzberg, t. li. p. 444 ; Martens, i. liL p. 13^ 

> HerUberg, t. ii. pa 449, 46S2 -, Martens, t. in, pp. 138, 146. 

* ZiDkdaen, B. vi S. 697. 

' Namely, by compelling Denmark to desist from snoeonring Bnssia 
Against Sweden ; by dictating at Reiohenbaoh the eonditioiis of a 
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The Empeior'8<x>ndu€t in Belling the freedom of the Seheldt ntotaib. 
to the I>atGh made him very nnpopnlar in the Austrian Nether- ^S^m^^ 
lands ; and the attempt to exchange these Proyinoes for Ba« {|^^ 
yaria, converted dislike into hatred. His Ohnrch reforms were 
also highly distasteful to that bigoted populati<m. As in 
Austria, oonvents were dissolyed, pilgxinuiges and spiritual 
brotherhoods abolished, appeals to tiie Pope forbidden, in 
short, all the measures adopted of an incipient Bef ormation. 
Towards the end of 1786 tumults broke out at Louyain, on 
the suppression of the episcopal schools in that city and the 
removal of the uniyersity to Brussels. The disturbance was 
increased by alterations in the dyil goyemment. An Ordin- 
ance of January 1st, 1787, abolished the various councils by 
which the Goyemment was conducted, and establicdied in their 
place a Central Board. Innoyations were also made in the 
constitution of the courts of law. The boundaries of the 
proyinces were soon afterwards altered, and the whole country 
was divided into nine Circles, each under a commissioner 
named by the Court (tf Vienna. Symptoms of insurrection 
appeared at Brussels in April. De Hont, a merchant of that 
city, implicated in a criminal case, had been arrested and tried 
at Vienna, contrary to the privileges of the Brabanters, to be 
judged by their countrymen. The States of Brabant took up 
his cause, and declared that this violation of the Jcywse Entree 
prevented them from voting the annual supplies. A general 
agitation ensued, which was increased by the manifest weak- 
ness of the Oovenuneni The States presented to the Arch- 
duchess Christina, Joseph's sister, who with her husband, 
Duke Albert of Saxe Teschen, acted as governors, a list of 
their grievances in nine heads. The OouncQ of Brabant, or 
first court of justice, went still further, and abrogated all the 
new tribunals (May 8th). In consequence of a riot at Brussels 
towards the end of the month, the govemcnrB notified their 
resolution to maintain aU the privileges of the States, and to 
revoke^ aU regulations contrary to the Jtnfeme EnirSe. This 
compliance occasioned their recaU. Count Trautnuuinsdorf 
was now appointed governor, with instructions to carry out 
the Imperial decrees, for which purpose military preparations 
were mada Negotiations, however, ensoed; and the final 
outburst was postponed for a year or two. But the latent 

peace between Austria and the Porte ; and by restoring tnaqnillity to 
the Austrian Netherlands. 

rv. DO 
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difloontentwasiMytextiiigaidied. A secrot soeiidly was formed, 
with ramifioationa throughout the proTinoeB, which numbered 
70,000 persons, and matters wore an alarming aspect when 
Joseph entered upon a Turkish war. 
Pntfeotflof Joseph had cultiTated a olose friendship with the Tsarina, 
j[2r&£;r- Gatharme 11. fle had flattered her Taii% by paying her a 
iMn. Tisit at St. Petersburg in 1780, when it had been yerbaUy 
'^^^^^ agreed that, in case of a rupture with the Porte, Russia and 
Austria should aggrandise themselves at its expense. Mag- 
nificent projects were discussed. Catharine inflamed Joseph 
with the idea of seizing Ital^ and Bome, and establishing a 
real Empire of the West, while she should found at Constui- 
tinople a new Empire of the East.^ This sugcestion only 
struck an old chord in the traditional policy of Austria ; but 
it was a snare for the restless and short-sighted ambition of 
Joseph, while the hope of more praeticsl advantage lay on the 
▲nteneeof side of Catharine. The friendshk) of the two Courts was 
{J^^Q^ cemented by a family alliance effected in 1781. Joseph's 
nephew, Francis, afterwards Emperor, was married to the 
younger sister of the Grand I>uchess of Russia, and thus the 
presumptiTe heirs of two Imperial thrones be(»me brothers- 
in-law. The King of Prussia, to efiEaioe the impression of the 
Emperor's visit, sent his nephew and heir, Pnnce Frederick 
Wifliam, to St. Petersburg. But a new and adverse influence 
reigned at that Court After a long enjoyment of Catharine's 
&vour, Qtegory Orloff had been dugraeed in 1772, and dis- 
missed with presents of untold value. He was succeeded in 
his office by Alexander Wassiltschikoff , an officer in the 
Ouards. But Catharine soon grew tired of him, and in 
Piiiieo 1774 Wassiltschikoff was superseded by Potemkin. Gregory 
^^'^^""^^ Alexandrowitsch Potemkin was the son of a Russian noble, 
and had played a subordinate part in the revolution which 
placed Catharine on the tfarona His countenance was not 
prepossessing ; his figure gigantic, but not well-proportioned ; 
his temper violent and overbearing. He is said to have been 
the only man, except Orloff, who continued to retain his in- 
fluence over Cathiurine till his death. Hu brutal energy, 
which kept the nobles in awe, was useful to the Tsarina. 

Potemkin had lon^ set his heart upon a war with Turkey, 
with thedesign of seizing the Tartar countries which had been 

^ We learn this fact from Joseph himself. See Dobm, XMaibvtinA^. 
keiUn, B. L S. 420. ^^ 
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dedared independent by the Peaoe of Kntchuk Eainaiidji 
With thiB Tiew lie employed himself in excitmg diBtorbanooB 
in the Crimea. He compelled the Porte to restore the Khan 
Sahim Ghend, whom it had deposed, and who was in the 
BoBsian interest; and when the Turks assumed athreatening 
attxtade against Sahim, supported him by sending an army 
under Suvarofi into the Crimea (1778). The Porte on its side 
had, indeed, afforded ground for complaint, and especially it 
had infringed on the Peaoe of Eidnardji by opposing the 
passage of Bussian ressels from the White Sea, or JBgean, into 
the Black Sea. The war whidi seemed immin^it was, how- 
ever, averted by the mediation of France, and a new Conven- 
tion was executed at Constantinople in March, 1779.^ 

Frederick IL, with a view to maintain the peaoe of Europe, S^^^JjjJ 
had proposed a quadruj^e alliance between Bussia, Prussia> oan aiu- 
Poland, and the Porta But he soon disoovered that the Court f^^ 
of St. Petersburg regarded the Peace of Sainardji only as a 
stepping-stone to greater enterprises, and Catharine, on her 
side, abandoned an ally on whom she could no longer reckon. 
Thus was terminated ike Bussian and Prussian AlHance. The 
breach, perhai>s, was not ouite complete till the death, in 1788, 
of Count Panin, who haa always &Toured the Alliance; but 
Potemkin was the decided adversary of Ptmssia, and when, in 
1782, the Ghrand Duke Paul and lus wife made the tour of 
Europe, they were forbidden to visit Berlin. 

After the Convention of 1779 further disputes arose between ^J^"*^ 
Bussia and the Porte, which, however, were amicably settled crimw, 
till the final explosion in 1789. PotemMn graduaQy induced ^^' 
Sahim Gherai, after renouncing his religion, even to abdicate 
his dominions in favour of CaUiarine, and to pass his life as 
her Lieutenant, in ease and luxury. A Bussian manifesto had 
appeared in April, 1788, dedarmg the Crimea, the Isle of 
Taonan, and the Province of Kuban on the other side of the 
Straits subject to the Bussian scqptre, and Prince Potemkin 
took possession of them. Potemkm had diverted the pension 
assigned to the Ehan to his own use ; and when Sahim Oherai 
naturally complained of this wrong, he was banished from the 
Crimea^' whicb, together with the other Tartar lands, was 

^ Called the Convention of AiruUi Kcurak, from a Garden-palace near 
the arsenal, where it was 8^;ned. 

* He sabaequentlyaoiuditrelnge in Tu'k^, where he was strangled 
as a traitor a few years after. 
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oeeapied bj Boflftiaa soldiers. The imf ortimate isliabitaats, 
wlio lose to assert their fieedom, were piit down with a terrible 
massaere, in which 30,000 persons peridied of all ages aikl 
both sexes, The Turks at first aoqniesoed in these proceed* 
ings; and by a Oon^ention between Russia and the Poite,^ 
si^ied at Constantinople, Jannarj 8th, 1784, the domination 
of the Tartars was put an end to ; but it was easj to see that 
a war would ensue so soon as an opportunity should offar 
itself. 
GMhMiiie Oatharine now seemed to have made a step towards realising 
^i^S^ her project of a new Eastern Empire. Bhe adopted Voltaire's 
idea of erecting a new Oreek Kingdom on the coasts of the 
Black Sea. The recentlj acquired possessions receiyed the 
names of Tauria and Caucasia, and Oherson was erected in 
the midst of a desert as the Capital of the new Kingdom, but 
on a site so ill chosen that it was soon ecfipsed by Odessa. 
Potemkin, who was honoured with the pompous name of the 
''Taurian," was made Oorenior-OenenJ of tiie conquered 
ProTinces, and Grand- Admiral of the Black Sea. But, under 
Russian goTemment, the Tartar Provinces began rapidly to 
decline. Such were Potemkin's injustice and riolence that 
the greater part of the inhabitants fled the country. Two 
years after their union with Russia Uiese Pkovinces counted 
no more than 17,000 males ; while in former times the Khaji 
of Tartary had often appeared in the field with 50,000 horse- 



The relations between Russia and the Porte continued to 
be uneasy. Disputes arose respectbig the Turkish goyemment 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, and on other points ; whilst the 
'^^' Porte, on its side, accused the Cabmet of St Petersburg of 
frequent violations of the Peace of Kainardji. Oatharine U. 
resolved, in 1787, to visit her new possessicms, and to receive 
at Gherson the homage of her Tartar subjects during a grand 
festival in honour of the founding of that metropolu. After 
a visit to Kiev, she embarked <m the Dnieper with her suite 
in a flotilla of twenty-two richly-decorated galleys (Hay 8rd). 
At Kaniev she had an interview with the iE^ng of Poland, h&t 
former lover, now her creature and victim. At Koidok she 
was met by the Emperor Joseph II., who, as usual, travelled 
incognito under the title of Count Palkenstein. Joseph had 

1 ThiBConventionwillbefoimdin2iiikelMn,aesdk 4MMm.ilk9^^ 
B. V. S. 93d sq. 
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derrotedty attaohed himself to her f ortanes. LaaiB XVI. had 
endeftTonied to dissuade his brother*in.law from the aUiaiioe ; 
but Joseph had declared to the Court of Yeraullesy in August, 
1788, that he would support the Tsariua against the Qtoks 
with 120,000 men. The present position of his affairs had, 
howerer, somewhat cooled his ardour. As the two SoYereigns 
approached Cherson, large bonfires were kindled at every 
my rods, to enable them to travel hj night. To give her 
new dominions an air of prosperity, Fotemkin eauMd tem- 
porary villages to be erected along the route, which were 
peo^ded with inhabitants brought bom afar, and dressed in 
hohday attire ; while vast herds of cattle were grazing in the 
pastures. But, after Catharine had passed, villages, peasants, 
and herds vamshed like a scene in a play, and left the oountrv 
in its native solitude. At Cherson, one of the gates of which 
bore the ambitious inscription, '' The road to Constantinople," 
Joseph paid assiduous court to the Tsarina, and every morning 
attended her lev^ as a private individual. Future projects 
against Turkey were cautiously discussed during this journey, 
but no definite plans were formed, and neidier Sovereign 
desired immediate war.^ Catharine feared a diversion on the 
side of Prussia and Sweden, whOe Jos^h received at Cherson ^Jj^fSgy. 
alarming tidings respecting the state of Mlgium. This position 
of afEairs was &vourable to Turkey, and the Divan listened to 
the exhortations of the English and Prussian residents not to 
let slip the opportunity of taking vengeance upon Catharine.' 
The Tsarina, who had been scared from continuing her journey 
to Ejnbum by the apparition of a Turkish fleet in the liman, 
had scarcely retumea to St Petersburg, when the Bussian 
Minister at Constantinople was arrested and confined in the 
Seven Towers, August 10th, 1787. At the same time war was 
declared against Bussia. Chabaz Qherai was proclaimed fi[han 
of the Tartars, and the Emperor was required to dedare his 
views. Joseph replied tiiat he was bound by treaties to Bussia ; 
and that he should repel force by force. But he offered to 
mediate a reconciliation ; and he accompanied this declaration 
by placing a cordon of troops on the Hungarian frontier. 
The war b^;an with a fruitless attack of tihe Turkish fleet 



* Zinkeisen, B. vi S, 622. 

^ S^gor, Tahieau hisL etpol. de PSuropey t. i. p. 98. 
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mediate a peace, and might have saooeeded, had not a oourier 
of M. de S^g^, the French Minister at St. Petersbnrg, who 
was the bearer of Oatharine's approTal of a scheme of con- 
ciliation, been murdered on the road. In June, 1788, Potem- 
kin crossed the Bug and invested Otohakov* The Turkish 
fleet, whic^ had attadked theBuseiansin the Liman near that 
place, was totally defeated and destroyed, June 26th. Otcha- 
koT, after a furious resistance, was taken by assault, Becember 
17th, the day of St. Nicholas, the patron saint of Bussia. A 
dreadful massacre ensued, in which 40,000 persons are said to 
▲wtru ^▼o los^ ^^^ Ures. Meanwhile Joseph n. had declared 
^^n^ war against the Porte, February 9th, 1788. Two fruitless 
attempts were made to sturprise Belgrade. The plan of the 
campaign was bad« The Austriau forces were weakened by 
b^g spread in fire divisions over an extent of 800 or 900 
miles fix>m the Bukovina to the Adriatic. The Emperor led 
his division against Belgrade, but ftdled through dilatoriness. 
Prince Lichtenstein attempted I>ubitaa with &e same result, 
which place, however, was taken by Loudon, August 26th, 
1788. On tiie left wing Prince Ooburg occupied a consider* 
able part of Moldavia ; but, on the whole, the campaign was 
unfavourable. The Qtand Yisier Yussuf broke the Austrian 
centre and penetrated as &r as Temesvar. The Turks were 
indeed compelled to evacuate the Banat before the end of 
autumn; but, on the whole, the campaign must be regarded 
as a failure; and the Emperor return^ to Yienna ill and 
dispirited. One cause of this failure was the inefficien<7 
of the Bussians, hampered by an attack of Gustavus III. dE 
Sweden. 
taBgna. During the Seven Years' War the faction of the Sais had 
toTf. reigned supreme in Sweden; but they lost their influence 

after the Peace, and in the Diet which assembled in 1765 the 
Oa^9 contrived to seize the €k>vemment. To the people, how- 
ever, this change was of little benefit. They were still oppressed 
by an oligarchy differing but little from that which had been 
supplanteid, except in its views of foreign policy. The old 
Eing Adolphus Frederick was too fond of peace and tran- 
quillity to attempt any changes in the State; but his son, the 
Crown Prince Gustavus, a nephew by his mother of Frederick 
the Great, had already begun to appear in public as the 
defender of the people against the oppressions of the nobles, 
and by his talents and popular qualities excited much admira- 
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tioQ and enthusiasm. He had oompeUed the Oounoil to con- 
yoke the States, before the nsnal period of asaembly, in Aprils 
1769 ; a step, however, which onlj resulted in the estabUsh- 
ment of the HcUa. In 1771 Gustayns made a journej to 
Paris ; and he was in tiiat city when he heard of his ^Oier^s 
death, on Felnmarj 12tL Qustayus, while at Paris, entered 
into a solemn engagement with the French Ministry to bring 
about a Monarchical BcTolution in Sweden. Yet, at this rery 
time, he signed, at the demand of the Swedish Council, an 
Act of Security which they had forwarded to him, by which 
he promised to take on his return a solemn oath to Uie Con* 
Btitution of 1720, and to regard as enemies of their country 
aJl who should attempt to restore the kinglypower.^ 

The talents and manners of GustaTus III. made him Tcry outaTiiB 
popular at the beginmng of his reign, and great hopes were . ^S^^ 
entertained of him. The gold furnished to hun by the French ofirrs. 
Court was applied to corrupt ^e soldiery, and the mutual 
hatred of the two prevailing factions was employed to work 
their own destruction. Giutayus was called upon at his 
coronation, which was celebrated with great pomp in May, 
1772, to sign tiie Act of Security ; but though he pledged 
himself by an oath to its observance, he declared that he had 
not read it, so great was his confidence in the States ! and he 
was hypocritical enough to add that he had long taken the 
oath in his heart, being convinced that it was intended for the 
good of the nation. Yet he was already preparing the over- 
throw of the Constitution. 

Gustavus was sure of the people. He had also formed 
a party, called the Court Party, which included many of the 
Hats; he had won the nulitary, and especially the garrison 
of Stockholm, to which the Council, in order to retain its 
obedience, allowed double pay. In July, 1772, disturbances 
broke out in the remoter provinces. Budbeck, one of the 
chief members of the oligarchy, who had been despatched on 
this account to (Gothenburg and Carlskrona, was refused ad- 
mittance into the little fortress of Christianstadt. The Sing's 
brothers, Frederick Adolphus and Charles, b^^ to put their 
regiments in motion in Schonen. The Council now appointed 
Funk, one of their body, governor of Scania, with dictatorial 

^ For this period of Swedish history see Sheridan, Htti, of the late 
Bevoiution in Sweden (Sheridan was seeretaiy to the English Embassy 
in that conntry) ; Pos8elt» Zcftm 6Htfto9Nt ///. 
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power; inqoized the Eing to veeaU hk brother 
in the f treeti of Stookholm, and foibade the King to leave 
the dtf (August 19thy 1772). Ghutayns at this crins seemed 
immened in the Bsost fmolons amnsementSy such as desir- 
ing patterns for embroidery, and other pursuits of the Idee 
kind. But under this veil he had prqwmd the blow which 
he meditated striking. On the Tory morning that theOoonoil 
had thus declared war upon him, he repaired to that aasemblj 
and loaded them with the bitterest reproadies. He next 
proceeded to the main guard, and assembling the officers who 
were in his ccmfidencet he addressed them with that popular 
eloquence for which he was famed, and persuaded all but 
three to sign a paper, transferring their allegiance to himself 
instead of the CoundL By the common soldiers and the 
populace he was receiyed with uniTcrsal applause. EEis next 
step was to surround the Oouneil in their chamber, and place 
a guard upon all the avenues. Then mounting his horse, he 
rode through the city, announcing with his own mouth the 
fan of the tyrannical oligarchs amid general acclamation. 
Before evening, Gustavus was undispnted master of Stodc- 
holm. In his address to the people on the following day, 
GhistaTUS assured them that he diould claim only the limited 
prerogatiTes enjoyed by G-ustavus Adolphus and Oharles X. 
let l£e C<mstitution, drawn up by himself, to which he com- 
pelled the Diet to swear by p<»nting his cannon on the 
assembly, invested him with extraordmary prerogatives, so 
that, in case of need, he was even empowered to levy new 
taxes, without the consent ci a committee of the States. The 
King now dismissed the old Council, and appointed a new 
one entirely dependent on himself But in spite of these 
arbitrary and unconstitutional proceedings, the first measures 
of Gnstavus were highly popular. He abolished the abuses 
introduced by the late oligfu«hical ^fovonment, and caused 
justice and order to flourish in the Emgdom. 
Anjaaoo This revolution deprived Russia of the influence she had 

Siradmuid hitherto exercised in Sweden by means of the prevailing 
"^^^J*^' anarchy, and saved the country from partition by Russia, 
Prussia, and Denmark. In order to regain her influence^ 
Russian emissaries were constantly inciting the nobles against 
the Court Gustavus, to revenge himself, seized the occasion 
of the Russian war with the Turks in 1787. He renewed the 
ancient connection between Sweden and the Porte, and by 
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treaties oondaded in 1787 and 1788, engaged to attack Snasia, 
on condition of reoeiving Turkish subsidies.^ Catliarine II. 
having equipped at Cronstadt in the spring of 1788 a fleet 
destined for the Mediterranean, Gnstavus eansed his brother, 
the Dnke of Sudermania, to issue from Carlskrona with the 
Swedish fleet, while at the same time he assembled some 
troops in Finnland. Count Basumoffski, the Russian Minister 
at Stockhdm, hereupon presented a note demanding an ex- 
planation of these preparations; but as the note was ad- 
dressed *'to all those of the nation who partUnpated in the 
goyemment/' Gustayus, instead of explaining, ordered Basu- 
mofbki to quit the khigdom as a disturber of the public 
peace; and, on July 1st, he caused an ultimatum to be pre* 
sented to Catharine, in which he demanded the punishment 
of Basumoffski, the cession of Bussian Finnland and Carelia 
with Kexholm, and the acceptance of Swedish mediation be- 
tween Bussia and the Porte. He also demanded that Catharine 
should disarm her Baltic fleet and recall her troops from 
Finnland, whilst he resenred to himself the right of remaining 
armed till a peace should be concluded with the Porte. Catha- 
rine replied by a declaration of war, July 11th. 

The Swedes began the campaign by taking Nyslot and in« 
yading Carelia. Gustayus in person laid siege to Fredericks- fJI^Sfirea 
shamn, but either &lse news or want of proyisions compelled 
him to raise it and retire to Eymenegord. Terror reigned at 
St. Petersburg. Tlie Bussian fleet had fought a drawn 
battle with the Swedish in the Gulf of Finnland. But the 
force of Gustayus was paralyzed by an unforeseen eyent. The 
news of preparations in Norway by the Danes compelled him 
to return to Stockholm. He had scarce left the army when a 
number of officers assembled together, and, ailing that the 
Constitution of 1772 forbade the King to underteke an offen- 
siye war without the consent of the States, required the Duke 
of Sudermania to propose an armistice ; and, on the Duke's 
refusal, they sent a deputation to St. Petersburg, to declare 
that the army would not pass the frontiers proyided Catharine 
instructed her troops not to enter Finnland. Catharine gaye 
the deputation a gradous reception ; an armistice was agreed 
on, which the Duke of Sudermania was compelled to accept ; 
and he retired from Bussian Finnland. 

^ Wenck, t iiL p. 604. 
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At this point in the contest Benmark prepared to aotiTel j 
interfere. Fred^ck Y., who, towards the end of his life, 
grew somewhat weak and snpentitious, died at the early age 
of forty-two, January 14th, 1766. He was a mnnificent 
patron of literature and science, and a fayourer of courtly 
splendour ; but for the people littie was done, and the peasant 
remained the serf of tiie landed proprietor. He left a son 
only serenteoiyearB of age, who succeeded him with the title 
of Christian Vll. A generous, or rather, perhaps, a politic, 
act on the part of Catharine XL had, early in Christian's 
reign, attached Denmark to Russia. By a treaty, concluded 
in 1767, she had renounced, in the name of her son Paul, his 
pretensions to the Duchy of Schleswig, and agreed tiiat the 
part of Holstein still goyemed in Paul's name should be re- 
united to Denmark. 
ShSKf..^ The history of Denmark from Frederick's death down to 
the period at which we are arriyed presents little of im- 
portance. A domestic tragedy forms its diief incident. 
Christian VLL married an English princess, Caroline Matilda, 
a sister of Cteorge III., who, in January, 1768, bore him a son 
and heir. In this year the young King, who had been badly 
educated, and whose mental weakness was pronounced, was 
sent on a tour to England and France with a suite of near 
sixty persons, while his young consort remained at home. In 
Holstein the trayellers were joined by a remarkaUe man, 
Struensee, town physician (8iadipkyBiku$) of Altona. Struen- 
see, who was destined to exert a powerful influence both oyer 
Christian and his Ejngdom, was a handsome, strong-built 
man, of witty conyersation. Bred up in an ascetic piel^m by 
his parents, he had ended with discarding all religion and 
becoming a disciple of the French philosophy. Diuing this 
loumey the King lost the little bodily and mental strength he 
nad before possessed, and fell entirely under the influenceof 
Struensee, who became Christian's body physician aftei" his 
return to Copenhagen. Struensee now formed a criminal 
connection with the young Queen, Caroline Matalda ; the im- 
becile and impotent Christian was brought entirely under 
their control ; Count Bernstorf , Baron Hoik, and the former 
ministers were remoyed; and Struensee, associating with 
himself Falkenskiold as commander-in-chief,^ and Brandt, 

^ The Mimaires of Falkenskiold, translated into Ftench by Seeretan 
(Paris, 1896), are a aonroe for this period. 
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who succeeded to Hoik's office of amusmg tlie Sjng, b^^ in 
1770 to assume the entire direction of a&irs. Struensee was 
an antooiatic reformer, after the manner of Pombal in Por- 
tugal. I>uring his short tenure of office he is said to have 
issued no fewer than 600 reforming decrees, many of which were 
highljsaJutarj. He abolished the censorship of the Press, sup- 
pressed the many honorary titles which luid crept in to an 
absurd extent during the preceding reign ; abolished mono- 
polies and reversi(ms to Taoated offices ; r^ormed the relations 
between the peasants and landed nobles, as well as municipal 
corporations, the magistracy, the unirersities, and courts of 
law. He made debts recoverable by legal process from the 
highest noble as well as from the meanest citizen. He in* 
troduced economy into the military service by reducing the 
royal horse-guard. He also attempted some reforms in the 
Church, especially by abolishing most of the numerous holi- 
days. In short, ne tried to imbue Denmark, which was near 
a century behind the rest of Europe, with the spirit of the 
age, and with this yiew invited thither many foreigners dis- 
tinguished by their learning or ability. 

These innoyations naturally produced great discontent and Oompfamcf 
opposition among the priyileged classes. Struensee had touched SwSh^^ 
the interests of three powerful orders — the clergy, the army, ckmn. 
and the nobles. Nay, with the best intentions for their wel- 
fare, he had contributed to offend the prejudices of the whole 
nation ; for the greater part of the Danes, who were bigoted 
Lutherans, regarded Struensee, on account of his reforms in 
the Church, as no better than an atheist. Hie national pre- 
judices were also shocked by the introduction of foreign 
teachers and ideas, and especially because the edicts of reform 
had been promulgated in the German language instead of the 
Danish. Hence, a " Danish " party was formed, in opposition 
to the " German,'' and these names became the watchwords 
of national antipathy. The widowed Queen Juliana, Christ- 
ian's yil.'s stepmother, who saw her own son fVederick 
neglected, retired from Court in disgust, and put herself at 
the head of the Danish party. The conduct of the young 
Queen Caroline and Struensee soon supplied this faction with 
the means of oTerthrowing them. La the well-known con- 
dition of Christian, the birth of a princess had manifested 
the nature of the connection between C^uroline and her Minister. 
Struensee, on his side, began to abuse his influence, and 
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efhoed the merit of his lef orms by his ambitioii* avarioe, and 
Tanity. He enriched himaeli^ whilst he foxoed eoonomy on 
others ; he was even weak enough to assume some of the 
ofGunal titles which he had abolished, and he caused himself 
and his colleague Brandt to be created Counts. He Kved in 
princely style in the royal palace, and instead of a democratic 
reformer made himself a sort of Dictator, with the title of 
Priv^ Cabinet Minister. All papers signed by him, and 
fnmishedwiththecabinet seal, were to be regarded as valid as 
if they had received the royal signature. 
ftfiMid In spite, howeyer, of the opposition formed against him, 

^SmSit^ Struensee might probably have maintained his hold of power 
1772. ' had he possessed the requinte courage and resolution. But 
in the presence of danger this bold reformer did not show 
himself equal to the tadc which he had undertakmL He dis- 
played his cowardice by flying with the whole Court from 
Ck>penhagen on the occasion al a riot of some 300 sailors, 
who compelled him to grant a request he had previously re- 
fused. He acted with equal pusillanimity on two or three 
other occasions. Thus he had determined to reduce the Nor- 
wegian guards, a privileged corps, and distribute them among 
the regiments of the line; yet, when a mutiny arose, he not 
only complied with their demand to be discharged, but eyen 
conciliated them by a distribution of money. By such in- 
stances of weakness he inspired his enemies with contempt as 
well as hatred, and ^loouiaged them to work his ruin. 

The chief instrument of his hiXL was Ghuldberg, a miller's 
son, a ci-devant student of theology, who, as tutrar to Prince 
Frederick, had acquired great influence over the Queen 
I>owager. Under Quldberg's direction, a conspiracy was 
organised against Struensee, which included Queen Juliana, 
Pnnce Frederick, Bantsau, the Minister-at-War, and others. 
In the morning of Januai^ 17th, 1772, the chief conspirators, 
who had gained the mihtary, suddenly entered Stniensee's 
bed-chamber, and by working on his fears compelled him to 
sign the documents which they had prepared. Several orders 
of arrest were next extorted from the imbecile Christian, by 
virtue of which Queen Caroline Matilda, Struensee, Brandt, 
and ten of their colleagues were placed in confinement. The 
young Queen was conducted to Kronborg; Stoiensee and 
Brandt were cast into horrible dungeons and loaded wiQi 
chains. Stupefied by the sense of hu danger, and terrified 
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bj the threats of his jadges, Straensee was indaoed to sign a 
fall oonfeesion of his g^t with the Queen. But his hopes of 
saving his life b j this step were disappointed. He and Brandt 
were executed, April 28th. Frankenskiold was banished to 
Funkhohn in Norway, and compelled to subsist on half-a-dollar 
a day ; till at length, in 1777, at the intercession of the Court 
of St. Petersburg, he was liberated and indemnified. Queen 
Caroline Matilda s^ed a confession of hw guilt, March 8th, 
1772. A divoroe was then pronounced between her and 
Christian VII. ; but she was liberated from confinement and 
conyeyed to Celle, in the Hanoverian dominions, where she 
died in 1775. 

The hypocritical Quldberg was now triumphant, and ruled Bole of 
twelve years in Denmark under the modest title of Cabinet ^^^^''•^• 
Secretary. He took an opposite course to Struensee. Instead 
of abolishing abuses he restored them, and introduced fresh 
ones. Thus he acquired the gratitude and favour of the 
nobles; but the people discovered that the restoration of 
Lutheranism did not involve the return of happiness, and 
began to regret the Minister over whose fall they had rejoiced. 
Ghddberg ruled till 1784. Two years before he had dismissed 
the greatest ornament of this period, Peter Andrew von 
Bemstorf , nephew of the former Minister of that name, who 
to great talents united strict integrity. But in the year named 
the young Crown Prince succeeded in obtaining possession of 
his fathw's person, dismissed Queen Juliana, Gtildberg, and 
their creatures, and restored Bemstorf to power. 

A g r eea bly to ite treaties with Bussia, Denmark prepared Denmark 
to succour that Power in ite war with Sweden. In Sq)tember, b^^^m, 
1788, an army of 20,000 Danes, under Prince Charles of iTss. 
HessC'Cassel, invaded Sweden from Norway, and advanced as 
far as XJddevaila, near Ooihenburg. Ghistevus hastened into 
the northern provinces of his Kingdom, and by his popular 
eloquence incited the people to defend their country. The 
thi^te of the three allied Powers, England, Holland, and 
IVustia, to send a fleet to the help of the Swedish King, in- 
duced the Danes to withdraw from Sweden ; an armistice was 
concluded under British mediation, and Christian YIL declared 
his neutralitf . 

In the Diet which assembled at Stockholm in Januwy, 1789, ^«^^^- 
the nobles manifested a disposition to oppose the King ; but abMiator 
Ghistavns, being supported by the other uxree estates, caused 
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twenty-fiye of the nobleB to be arrested, Eebruarr 80th. On 
the following day he laid before the Diet a new ConstiLtation, 
under the title of an '* Act of Union and Surety" : its object 
was to increase the rojal prerogatiye, and confer on the IQng 
the power of declaring war. This Act reoeiTed the immediate 
assent of the clergy, burgesseSt and peasants. The noUes re- 
jected it, but the King compelled their Speaker to aflix his 
signature ; and though this order protested, they agreed, like 
the rest, to furnish supplies for the war. Hostilities continued 
during 1789 and 1790 ; but though a great many actions took 
place, both by sea and land, they were, for the most part, in- 
dedsiye; and, with the exception of some of the maritime 
operations of 1790, which brought the war to a close, are 
scarcely worth detailing. 
M^tee In May of that year Gustavus, after defeating the Russian 
ilSa ^"^ galleys off Frederickshamn, proceeded to Wiborg, and disem- 
barked troops within thirty leagues of St. Petersburg. Here 
he was joined by his brother, the Duke of Sudermania, with 
the main Swedish fleet. But meanwhile the Bussian fleets, 
stationed at Oronstadt and Seyel, had formed a junction, con* 
stituting a force of thirty ships of the line and eighteen 
frigates, and they now blockaded the whole nayal power of 
Sweden, with the King himself, in the Gulf of Wiborg, during 
a period of four weeks. Proviuons b^;an to fail the Swedes, 
and the Sussian commander, sure of his prey, proposed to 
Oustavus to surrender by capitulation. Fortunatcdy, an easterly 
wind sprang up. The Swedes, taking adyantage of it, and 
clearing the way by means of fire-ships, succeeded in forcing 
a passage ; but wiw the loss of soTcn ships of the line, three 
frigates, and 6,000 men. Gustavus, who followed with the 
Swedish galleys, succeeded in escaping to Svenksund, but with 
the loss of thirty sail. The Russians, howeyer, were sidbee- 
quently defeated with great loss in an attack upon that place, 
and were thus hindered from any attempt upon StoddioLai. 
PMMseof These events accelerated a peace. Russia, mistress of the 

JJjJ^ Baltic, could no longer be prevented from sending a fleet into 
the Mediterranean ; the aid of Sweden had therefore become 
useless to the Porte, and she could no longer reckon on sub- 
sidies from that quarter. It was known, too, that Oathanne 
was negotiating a peace with the Porte, on tiie oondusbn of 
which Sweden would be exposed to all the weight of her 
anger. But Oathasine, on her side, was aware that &e negotia- 
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tions between Prince Potemkin and the Turks had been 
broken off, and that Austria was about to oondude a separate 
peace with them, which would leave Prussia and Polimd at 
ubertj to turn their arms against her. She therrfore proposed 
a conference, which terminated in the Peace of Werela, on the 
strict eiatua quo ante helium, August 14th, 1 790.^ The progress 
of thePrenchBevolution subsequently converted Chistavus and 
Catharine from personal enemies into warm friends and allies, 
and in October, 1791, an alliance was concluded at Brottning- 
hohn, called the Treaty of Friendship and Union.^ 

While these events were happening in the north of Europe 
tiie progress of the Austro-Bussian war with Turkey continued. 

f^nce Bepnin had now succeeded to the command of the 
Russian army of the Ukraine, and defeated the Turks, who tuS^ 
had crossed the Danube at Ismail, September 20th, 1789, 
General Platoff, at the head of the Cossacks, took Akerman, 
or Bialogrod, at the mouth of the Dniester, October 13th; 
and Potemkin closed the campaign by the capture of Bender, 
November 14th. The Austrians had been equaUy for- 
tunate, and managed to obtain some successes. Prince 
Coburg, in conjunction with Suvaroff, defeated the Turks 
at Fokchany, August 1st, and again at Martinesti, Septem- 
ber 22nd; while Count Clairfait overthrew them at Mehsbdia, 
August 28th, and drove them from the Banat But the chief 
hero of the campaign was Loudon, who took the suburbs of 
Belgrade by storm, September dOth, and compelled Osman 
Pac^a and the Turkish garrison to capitulate, October 8th; 
Semendria and IVuraarowits surr^idered a few days after. 

Meanwhile, Sultan Abdul Hamed had been carried off by a Death of 
stroke of apoplexy, April 7th, 1789. His nephew and sue* ^j^ 
cesser, Selim III., son of the unfortunate Mustapha III., a 
young Prince of twenty-eight years, possessing considerable 
enei^ and talent, resolved to prosecute the war with spirit ; 
and he issued a decree commancQng all the " Eaithful," betweeti 
sixteen and sixty years of age, to take up arms.' 

Selim's warlike ardour suspended for a while the negotia- Aiii«ioeof 
tions which the Court of Berlin, under the counsels of Herts- Tudny.^^ 
berg, had for some time been carrying on with the Porte, with 
the view of bringing about a peace, ^hrederick William 11. 
had i^ered his mediation between Austria and the Porte : 

> Martens, t. iii p. 175. ' IbitL t v. p. 38. 

> Zinkeisen, Ge$<^ des asm. Reiekef, B. vi S. 721. 
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but the Emperor rejected it in an angry letter* in which he 
reproached the House of Hohensollem with their encroach- 
ments CTcr since the dajs of Albert of Brandenburg.^ The 
rererses sufiered bj the Turkish arms» in the campaign of 
1789, &Toured the renewal of these attempts on the psyrt of 
Prussia, and a dose alliaace between that Power snd the 
Porte was concluded at Oonstantinople^ January 81st» 1790. 
By this treaty Prussia undertook to assist the Porte in the 
fcdlowing spring with all her forces. But Diea» the Prussian 
Minister at Oonstantinople* exceeded lus instructions. The 
Oabinet of Berlin, of which Hertsberg was still the director, 
had only contemplated a war against Austria; but Dies, in- 
stead of using the general expression '* enemies of the Porte," 
specifically undertook to declare war " against the Bussians 
and Austrians ; " and inserted the '' Crimea,'* by name, as 
one of the proTinces to be recoTcred by the Sultsn, although 
he had been instructed to ayoid mentioning any particular 
proTinces.* The Eing of Prussia ddayed the ratification of 
the treaty till June 20th, when these muses were CTsded by 
adding the condition, " so far as it shall be in our power, and 
circumstances will permit ; " while all mention of the Crimea 
was omitted ; and the words " the proyinces lost in the present 
war," substituted for it* The Porte, on its side, promised 
to use its endeaTOura to procure the restitution of Qalida 
and the other Polish provinces seised by Austria, to the Be- 
public of Poland.^ In this piece of liberality towards that 
unfortunate country, Hertsberg, howeyer, was not so disinter- 
ested as he seemed. His object in im>curing the restoration 
of these proyinces was to extort from Poland, Dantiic and 
Thorn in exchange for them. 
DMtti of Soon after the conclusion of this treaty between Prussia and 

irSS^ ^' ^0 Porte, the death of the Emperor Joseph IL (February 20th, 
1790), also contributed to giye a new turn to affiurs. Although 
the success of the Austrian arms in the last Turkish campaign 
might serye to throw a cheering ray on Joseph's last days, yet 
the gloomy aspect of afEairs in his own dominions is thought 
to haye hastened his end. While the Prussians were preparing 

^ It U giyen by Mensel, B. yi. S. 216. Anm. 
• Ziiik«Mn, B. yI. S. 749. 

' The Ratifications are in Hertzberg, t. liL p. 51 sq. ; cf. Zfaikeisen, 
B.yi.S.781. r- -^ - 

« Hertsbeig, t. liL p. 4i; Martens, t. iv. p. Ma 
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to strike a blow agamst him, diflcontent was mcreasiiig in 
Austria ; an insunection was dailj expected to break out in 
Hongarj ; Tjrol was in a state of general ferment ; and in 
the Netherliuads Joseph had actoaUj been deposed. The dis- 
content in those proYinoes had continued to smoulder, and, in 
1789, it burst into a flame.^ Eren the arbitrary act ot Oount «^^^ 
TrsMitmannsdorf , in abolishing the Joyeuee EnirSe, June 18th, vrS!^^^* 
did not produce an immediate insurrection* But ihe breaking 
out of the French BoYolution encouraged the insurgents. The 
same cause also occasioned an insurrection in the bishopric 
of Li^, which then belonged to the Oirde of Westphalia. 
An imperfect attempt of the Emperor to conciliate matters 
in the Netherlands served rather to aggravate than soothe 
the general discontent. Bj the Edict <^ August 14th, 1789, 
he re-established at Louvain the episcopal schools, but without 
suppressing the general seminary, and left to theological 
students the choice of either. In the following Sq^tember, 
several thousands of the malcontents, with Cardinal Franken^ 
berg. Archbishop of Mechlin, and the Duke of Arenberg at 
their head, crossed the frontier to Breda; and having formed 
a pretended assembly of the States, they addressed a remon- 
strance to the Emperor, demanding the restoration of the 
privileges enjoyed by Brabant from time immemorial, and 
threatening, in case of refusal, to appeal " to Gk)d and their 
swords." The people rose in arms under the conduct of Van 
der Meersch, a retired officer, who styled himsdf " G(eneial of 
the Patriots!;" and they defeated 8,000 Austrians under 
G^eral Schroder, who had attacked them at Tomhout. One 
Van der Noot, an advocate, who called himself ''Agent of the 
Brabanters," now assumed the direction of the movement, 
and became for a time the virtual ruler of the Austrian 
Netherlands. In November the Austrian garrison was ex- 
pelled from Ohent, and all Flanders renounced its allegiance. 
The Archduchess Christina and her husband quitted Brossels 
about the middle of that month, and soon after the Austrian 
troops were driven out, though Trautmannsdorf had, for a 
time, apparently re-establish^ tranquillity by restoring the 
Joyeuse Entree. A Dbolaratioh or Ihdspsndskob was pub- 
lished in that capital, December Idth, 1789, to which the 
other provinces, with the exception of Luxembourg, acceded. 

^ For these events see Arendt, Die Brtabantitehe BevohMonf in 
Raomer's ToKhenbuch. 1848. 

IT. B X 
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Beforo tbeendirf the jear the AustriaiiB were entireljexpelled. 
On JmauMTj 11th, 1790, deputies from most of the proTinoes 
of the Austrian Netherlands haying assembled at^mssels, 
signed an Act of Uirioir of thb Bbloiak Uvitbd Pbovihobs. 
The GoTemment of the new Republic, which was of an aristo- 
omtic nature, was intrusted to a Congress ; of which Cardinal 
Frankenberg was Pl:esident, Van der Noot Prime Minister, 
and Van Eupen Secretary. 

Such was the state of a£Eairs at the death of Joseph EL, a 

<rf JoMph Monarch who appears to hare sincerel j desired the welfare ci 
his subjects, but who undertook the impossible task of ruling 
them according to the philosophic ideas of his age, with the 
view of rendering them happy and enlightened in spite of 
tiieir interests and prejudices, and, as it were, against their 
wilL In Hungary he found it expedient to reyoke all his 
innoyations before his death, except the Edict of Toleration 
and the abolition of serfdom. He also sent back to UiaA 
country the Holy Crown of St. Stephen, which was carried in 
triumph to Buda. In short, he summed up, not altogether 
inaccurately, his own political chaiacter in me epitaph which 
he proposed for himself a little before his death : "Here Ues 
a Soyereign who, with the best intentions, neyer carried a 
single project into execution."^ Personally, howeyer, Joseph 
had man^ excellent qualities. He was industrious, he mixed 
fieely with his people, and permitted eyen the meanest of 
them to approach him. He declined a proposal of the in- 
habitants of Buda to erect a statue to him, with some remarks 
which may serye to show his ideal of a State. He observed 
that he should deserye a statue when prejudices were extir- 
pated, and genuine patriotism and correct yiews of the nuUic 
good established in their stead ; when ererybody should con* 
tribute his proportion to the necessities and security of the 
State ; when the whole of his dominions should be enl^htened 
by means of improyed education, a simjpler and better teach- 
ing of the clergy, and a union of religion and law; when a 
sounder administration of justice should be introduced, wealth 
increased by augmented population and improved agriculture, 

^ Coxe, H<m8e ofAwtria, vol iL p. 661. In this epitaph, however, 
Joseph was a little too severe upon himself. His revocations related 
only to Hungary and the Netherlands ; while the regulations which 
he made for his otiier dominions continue still in loree. See Meojeel . 
B. vi S. 252. 
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better velations established between the nobles and their de- 
pendents, and trade and manufacture put on a better footing.^ 
But the harshness with which he enforced minute and yexatioiui 
police regulations depriyed him of the popularity which his 
many good qualities were calculated to attract. 

Joseph n. died at the age of forty-eight, and in the tenth Leopold of 
year of his reign. Although he had been twice married,* he 'SSl^ 
left no Hying issue, and he was therefore succeeded as King Praporf- 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and in the Soyereignty of Austria, tSS£. 
by his brother Leopold, Orand Duke of Tuscany. Leopold 
had ruled Tuscany twenty-fiye years, with the reputation of 
liberality and wisdom. Like his brother Joseph, he had 
sought to reform the Church, and had seconded the efforts of 
Scipio Bicci, Bishop of Pistoia, for that purpose. An assembly 
of all the Jansenist prelates and dergy of Tuscany, which 
Bicci had conyoked in the metropolis of his see in 1787, drew 
up the projects of reform, celebrated as the Propowtions of 
Pistaia. In these Phipositions the Papal power was ques- 
tioned, the showy and merely external worship introduc^ by 
the Popes was condemned, and the strict morality of the 
Jansenists declared the essential principle of Christianity. 
Pius VI., who then filled the Papal throne, threatened Bicci 
with excommunication. But the firm attitude of Leopold, 
who forbade all appeals to Borne, refused to recognize the 
spiritual powers of the Nuncio, and abolished the dependence 
d the religious orders on foreign superiors, deterred the Pope 
from proceeding to this extremity. Such reforms, howeyer, 
were as distasteful to the mass of the Italians as they were to 
the Austrians. The populace regarded Bicci as a heretic, and 
on that score thought tnemselyes justified in plundering his 
palace. The Propositions of Pistoia were condemned by a 
small assembly of prelates at Florence, dignified with the 
name of a general synod ; and Pius had only to await with 

etience a reaction, which soon dissipated the reforms of the 
iscan clergy.' Equal liberality was obseryed in Leopold's 

^ Menzel, B. yi. p. 255. 

^ First to Maria Isabella of Bourbon, daughter of Don Philip, I>ake 
of Parma : by whom he had two danghten who died young. His 
second wtfe was Josepha of Bayaria, danghter of the Emperor 
ChaileB VII., by whom he had no issiie. bob seoond wife was dii- 
tastofdi to him, and he neyer married again, but he indulged in pro- 
mlsenooa amonrs, which sometimes endanflered his health. 

* See MSmaire$ sur Pie VI. et 9on Ponii/hai. 
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dvil adminisfciatioii. He mitigated the rigour of tbe penal 
lawB, and abolished capital punishment, erea in cases of 
murder. Observing that this mildness was attended with 
ben^dal effects, he introduced, in 1786, his celebrated Oode, 
by which the criminal law was entirelj revised, and the prose- 
cution and punishment of offenders reduced to a miwimum, of 
hardiness and severity. 
AoMwioiiof Leopold, who was forty-three years of age at the time of 
^^^^^^^^^ his brother's death, immediately left Florence for Vienna. 
The political atmosphere, as we have seen, was anything but 
clear. Leopold felt that the most pressing necessity was to 
accommodate matters with Prussia. Immediately after his 
arrival in Vienna, he addressed a letter to the King of Prussia* 
in which he expressed a desire for his friendship, and 
candidly declared that, as an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war with Turkey, he should be content with the boundaries 
assigned to Austria by the Peace of Passarowitz in 1718 ; and 
he concluded with assurances of moderation with regard to 
his future policy.^ He also by his moderation secured the 
support of England in his determination to regain his Belgian 

{rovinces, then in danger of falling under Fran<»uEi Vonck, the 
ead of the democratic party. Leopold did not, however, 
neglect the precautions rendered necessary by the attitude 
assumed by Prussia, and ordered an army of 150,000 men to 
assemble in Moravia and Bohemia ; although this step com- 
pelled him to reduce his forces on the Danube. Frederick 
William replied in a conciliatory autograph letter, in which 
he intimated that he could not act without the concurrence of 
his allies (April 15iii). At this juncture England proposed 
an armistice to Prussia and the belligerents, in order to treat 
for a peace on the gkUns quo ante heUwns but the proposal 
failed, chiefly through the obstuuM^^ of S[aunitz, now an old 
man of eighty, whose opinions were treated with great defer- 
ence by Leonid, although opposed to his own convictions.* 
After the rejection of the armistice Prussia submitted the 
following project for a peace : That Austria and Bussia should 

^ Hertsbeig, EeeneU de JMuetioMt t. iii. p. 61. 

> See Memoira and CarretpofuUnee of Sir K. M. Kstth (the British 
Miiuster at Vienna), Dematch to the Duke of Leeds, May 11th, 1790, 
vol. ii. p. 277 saq. The Emperor, when he had any bnsmess to teans- 
act, was obligea to go to Kamdts's honse, as he never came to Court. 
MS<, Journal f ibid. p. 290 note. 
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restore to the Porto all the torritory the j had conquered be- 
tween the Danube and Dniester ; Austria, however, retaining 
those parts of Wallachia and Servia which had been assigned 
to her by the Peace of Passarowitz, but restoring Gkdicia to 
Poland, except the district from the borders of Hungary and 
Transylvania to the rivers Dniester and Stry. In order to 
restore the balance between Austria and Prussia, the latter 
country was to have Dantzic and Thorn. On these conditions 
Frederick William IL agreed not to oppose Le^>old in the 
Netherlands, and to vote for him as Emperor.^ The Prussian 
note accompanying these proposals was peremptory, almost 
challenging. Austria declined the terms offered, on the ground 
that the districte assigned to her were no equivalent for the sac- 
rifices required of her, and that it was unreasonable to demand 
that peace should be made at her expense. 

Both parties now prepared for war. Loudon resigned the N«goti»- 
command on the Danube, to place himself at the head of the nSSien- 
Austrian army on the frontier of Saxony. The main body of ^'*^' 
the Prussians, under the King, the Dukc of Brunswick, and 
G^eral MoUendorf, assembled in Silesia; another division 
was stationed in East Prussia, on the borders of Lithuania, 
and a third in West Prussia, towards the Vistula. It was in 
his camp at Schonwald that Frederick William ratified his 
trealy with the Porte, as already mentioned (June 20th). 
But in spite of these hostile demonstrations, both Sovereigns 
were se<^etly longing for peace. Leopold wished to allay the 
intestine disorders of his dominions ; Frederick William ap- 
prehended that his proposals might be distasteful to Poland 
and the Porte ; Englisn influence was strongly in favour of 
peace, while both Ifonarchs were filled with alarm at the 
rapid progress of the French Bevolution. Fresh negotiations 
were, therefore, opened at Beichenbach, a town in the princi- 
pality of Schweidnitz. Russia refused to take part in them, 
naving resolved to treat separately with the Porte. Hertzberg, 
bent on carrying his views against Austria, even at the risk 
of a war, endeavoured to exdude England from the Confer- 
ence, be<»ruse that Power, as well as Holland, advocated tilie 
strict Haius quo ante heUum; and they had declared that if 
Prussia should persist in her scheme of indenmification, and 
a war should be thereby kindled, they should not consider it 

> Hertzberg, t. iii. p. 74. 
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a ea9U8 foaderia, and diould forbear to take any part in it. 
Luioclieaijii, too, the Pknasian Miniater at Wanaw, diflsuaded 
the irreaolate Frederick William from adopting Hertabei^a 
policy; which he and others repreeented as the ottspnng 
of a £alse ambition, and a blind and passionate hatred <^ 
Anstria.^ 
The oni- Leopold's fimmess had almost occasioned the breaking-off 

iSohoi. <Ji the negotiations, when they suddenly took a new torn. A 
J^ party had sprung up in Poland which opposed the cession of 

Dantsic and Thorn, its only ports, and preferred to renounce 
Galieia. As this pe^y was supported by the Maritime Powers, 
Frederick William deemed it prudent to postpone his en- 
deavours to obtain those places till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. In reyenge, the Prussian Cabinet r^uired that 
Austria should give up Turkish Wallachia, and signified that 
the non-acceptance of this condition within ten days would be 
considered a declaration of war. Leopold consented to accept 
the strict skOue quo wnie heXlum, As there had been no war 
between Austria and Prussia, those two Powers contented 
themselves with reciprocal dechurations, whieh were combined 
in the Cokvshtioh of Bsichshbaoh,* signed August 5th, 
1790. On the 21st of the same month an armistice was con- 
cluded at G-iurgevo, between Austria and the Porte. Bef<we 
its conclusion the Austrians had gained some advantagea in 
the campaign of that year. Old Orsova had capitulated to 
them, April 16th, and some successes had been achieved in 
Wallachia. 
PMoe of It was not till January, 1791, that a congress for the estab- 

mL^ Hshment of peace between Austria and the Porte was opened, 
under the mediation of ESngland, Holland, and Prussia, at Sis* 
tova, a town in Bulgaria. During its progress, tiie Austrians, 
raising a di stinction between the sMvs quo de jwre and de faeio^ 
made some new demands, which they tdtimately carried ; not, 
however, in the treaty, but by a separate convention wiUi the 
Porte, by which the latter ceded Old Orsova, and a district on 
the Unna. The Porte retained Moldavia and WaUachia. The 
Pt^OB Of SiSTOVA and the Convention were signed on the same 
day, August 4(th, 1791.' 

' Sir R. M. Keith characterizes them as " schemes of parHHan, 
exekanffet and dqjredatian,^ — Jfemottv, vol. IL p. 961. 
' Hertsberg, t. iii. p. 103 sqq. 
' Martens, t. v. p. 18. 
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The reoonciliatioii with Prossiahad manj beneficial resnltg . 
for Leopold. Besides promotiiig the peace of Suitova, it eiiabled 179^^ 
him to put down the dUturbanoeB in the Netherlands and 
Hungary, and helped him to the Lnperial Crown. The three 
allied Powers did not wish to see Austria depriTod of the Bel- 
gian proyinces by a reyolution, though they wanted her to 
make a new barrier treaty. After the Coi^iress of Beichenbaeh 
had settled the afihirs of Turkey, the IVussian Minister de* 
liTered to those of Austria a declaration of the maritime 
Powers, expressing their readiness to guarantee, in conjunction 
with Prussia, the constitution of the Austrian Netherlands, 
and to take the necessary steps to bring them again underthe 
dominion of the House of Austria. On intelligence of this, 
the Brussels Congress sent deputies to London, Berlin, the 
Hague, and Ptatfis, to make remonstrances and demand suc- 
cours. Leopold, before he left Florence, had declared his dis- 
approval of the innoTations of his predecessor in the Nether- 
limds, had promised a complete amnesty, confirmed the Joyeme 
Entreef and ctcu extendied the privileges of his rebellious 
subjects; but without effect. An army of 20,000 men vras 
raised, and placed under the command of Van der Noot ; but 
this force, which attacked the Austrians on the Mouse, in the 
autumn of 1790, was beaten in almost every encounter. It 
had been settled at Beichenbach to hold a congress at the 
Hague, which was opened in September, and attended by Aus- 
trian, Prussian, English, and Dutch Ministers. The Belgian 
provinces also sent deputies ; but as they still continued re- 
fractory, and demanded that France should be associated in 
the negotiations, the mediating Powers declared, October Slst, 
that unless they made their submission within three weeks, 
they would be abandoned to their fate. This declaration was 
in accordance with a manifesto published by Leopold at Frank- 
furt, on the 14th of that month, announcing that if the Nether- 
landers should not have returned to their duty by November 
21st, he should cause an army of 80,000 men to enter their 
provinces. The insurgent States made use of the last moments 
of their independence to offer the sovereignty to Leopold's third 
son, the Archduke Charles. This step, however, did not arrest 
the march of the Austrians, under Field-Marshal Bender. 
They entered Namur, November 24th, and Brussels, December 
2nd, when the rest of the Belgian towns submitted, te De- 
cember 10th the Ministers of tiie Emperor and the mediating 
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Powers signed, at the Hagae, a definitiTe conveiitioii,^ and the 
preyinoes sent deputies to tender their submission. The Nether- 
landers were g^uaranteed in their ancient rights and privileges, 
with some new concessions, and a general amnesty, containing 
onlf a few exceptions, was proclaimed. The BepubUc of the 
Belgian ProTinoes had lasted scarce a year. The Archduchess 
Christina and her husband, the Duke of Saxe Teschen, made 
their solemn entry into Brussels, June 16th, 1791 ; but though 
the aristocratic and more poweiful party, which was in faTour 
of kingly goremment, had submitted, dnnocratic disturbances, 
in connection with those in France, still continued. 
DMUiiof The disturbances in Hungary had also been calmed. Leo- 

iJSf^"' pold was quietly crowned at Piessbuig, November 15th, 1790. 
The Emperor's son, Alexander Leopold, whom the Hungarians 
had unanimously elected their PibLatine, assisted in placn^ 
the Crown upon his fiither's head. The new Ejng of Hungary 
had, in the previous October,receiYed at Frankfurt the German 
and Imperial Crown, to which he had been unanimously elected, 
with the title of Leopold IE. Leopold's government in the 
Austrian dominions was reactionary. One of his most import- 
ant regulations was the into)duction of the secret poHce, which 
he had established in Tuscany, principally, it is said, for his 
amusement. Leopold died suddenly, March, Ist, 1792. He 
was forty-five years of age at the time of his death. He had 
AeewdoB had sixteen children, of whom fourteen survived him. He was 
gFkwMb gacoeeded in Ihe Austrian Monarchy by his eldest son, Francis, 
then twenty-five years of age, who, in the following July, was 
elected and crowned at Frankfurt, with the Imperial titib of 
Francis IL Leopold had invested his second son, Ferdinand, 
with the Grand Duchy of Tuscany. 
naMtaB Meanwhile the war had continued between Russia and the 

tSSSH*^ Porte. The campaign of 1790 began late. Under Potemkin, 
1790-1. ' Suvaroff, and other generals, the Russians captured Kilia 
Nova, October 29th, and two or three other phces subsequently 
surrendered. But the grand feat of the year was the taking 
of Ismail by assault, by Suvaroff , December 22nd. This des- 
perate enterprise was not achieved without great loss on the 
part of the Bussians, who stained their victory by the horrible 
butchery which they committed. The campaign on the Kuban 
and in the Caucasus was also favourable to the Bussians. 

^ Martens, t.iiL p. 842. 
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Several engagements took place at sea. A bloody but indeci- 
sive battle was fonght near the Oulf of Yenikale, Jnlj 19th» 
1790, and, on September 9th, Admiral Oaschakoff entirely de- 
feated the Turkish fleet near Sebastopol. 

Fortune also favoured the Russian arms in 1791. Theprin- 
cipal eTent in the campaign of that jearwas the defeat of the 
Grand Yizier, Tussuf Padia, by Prince Bepnin, near Matching 
July 10th. The victory was chiefly due to General KntusofE, 
who commanded the Russian left wing. On the 8rd of the 
same month, General Gudowitsch, with the army of the Cau- 
casus, took Anapa, the key of the Kuban. On August 11th, 
Admiral Ouschakoff , after a severe engagement, defeated the 
Turkish fleet off Kara Burur, or the Black Cape. But on that 
veiy day the preliminaries of a peace had been signed at 
Galatz. 

Catharine II. having refused to accede to the Congress of Peaoeof 
Beichenbach, or to accept the mediation of Prussia with the ^*'^*^'^^ 
Porte, Frederick William put a large army on foot ; and Great 
Britain declared to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, that, whether 
the mediation of the allied Powers were accepted or not, she 
should demand for the Porte the strict 8t<Uu8 quo anUe heUum, 
In pursuance of this declaration a large fleet, destined for the 
Baltic, was equipped in the English harbours, and the Dutch 
were oedled upon to furnish their contingent. But a war with 
Bussia was very unpopular in England, on account of the 
lucrative commerce witib that countiy. It was warmly opposed 
by Fox and Burke ; Pitt himself was not amdous for it ; and 
the retirement of the Duke of Leeds, the Foreim Secretary, 
who was succeeded by Lord Grenville (April, 1791), marked 
the adoption of a more pacific policy. Shortly before the allies 
had obtained the consent of Denmark to act as mediator be- 
tween Bussia and the Porte ; a mediation which Catharine ac- 
cepted. She continued, however, to reject the strict staius quo, 
though she was not unwilling to accept a modified one, wUch 
should give her Otchakov and its territory ; and in this de- 
mand she was supported by Count Bemstorf,who, as Danish 
Minister, conducted the mediation ; but on condition that the 
f ortificationsof Otchakov should berazed. The allies consented ; 
new propositions were made to Catharine on this base, and, 
after considerable negotiation, preliminaries were signed, 
Au^st 11th, at Galatz, between F^ce Bepnin and the Grand 
Vizier. The negotiations for a peace were transferred to Jassy, 
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iriiiiber Prince Potemkin hastened from St. Peteivbaigto con- 
duct them. Theideaof apeaoe wasTerfrdietaBtefoltoPotem- 
kin, who was in hopes of obtaining Moldavia and WaUacfaia 
for himself » as an independent principality ; nor did he alto- 
gether despair of attaining that object bj his negotiations. 
But the sitdngs of the Congress had scarcelj begun when he 
was seised wi& a malignant ieret then raging in those parts. 
He left Jassj, October 15th, for his fiirourite residence, Nico- 
lajefE. But it was not permitted him to reach it. He died on 
the road the following day, in the arms of his favourite niece, 
the Countess Branieka. The PlAoa of Jasst was signed 
January 9th, 1792, Catharine being anxieus to hare her haaods 
free so as to be able to check the determination of the Poles 
to reorganise their resources, ref <Mrm their Constitution, and 
save their country from further partition. The Dniester was 
now established as the boundary between the Bussian and 
Turkish Empires, and thus OtchakoT was tacitly assigned to 
Russia; which Power restored to the Porte its otli^r con- 
quests.*^ 

^ Martens, t y. p. 67. Also in WiUdnaon's JUddavta and Wal- 
lachiat p. 230 sq. 
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CHAPTER LI 

THS AHBBIOAK WAB AND ArTBB 

IN the events whicli agitated Eastern Europe since the DecUiMof 
Peace of Pfciris in 1763, are to be found indications of the SSS.*"' 
decline of the political influence of Prance. That Power 
seemed to be no longer the same which had dictate d the 
Peace of Westphalia, and during the reign of Louis AlV. 
had terrified all Europe by her arms. Peace was now im- 
posed upon her bj the necessities of her internal condition, 
and especially by ike disorder of her finances. So great was 
her need of repose, that one object alone, the desire of striking 
a blow at England, might tempt her to draw the sword. The 
Peace of Paris was felt as a humiliating blow by both the 
Bourbon Courts, and especially by that of Yersajlles. The 
Duke of Choiseul, in conjunction with Grimaldi, Minister of 
Charles HI. of Spain, made some endeaTOurs to reopen the 
treaty of 1768, and renew the war with England. Circum- 
stances, however, were not yet ripe for such an undertaking, 
and they deemed it prudent to defer their projects of revenge 
to a more favourskble opportunity. A diabolical scheme 
which they had formed (1764), to bum the dockyards at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, was fortunately discovered in time 
by Lord Bochford, our Ambassador at Madrid, and happily 
frustrated.^ 

As the financial embarrassments of France paralyzed her The Com- 
foreign policy, so the profligate conduct of Louis XV. and his jSS!l^ 
Court was daily alienating the people. The death of Louis's 
mistress Madame de Pompadour, in 1764, was followed by 
that of his Queen, Maria Leczynski, in June, 1768. The 
influence of a new mistress, the Comtesse du Barri, became 
predominant, and had a baneful edSect upon French politics. 

^ Coxey SpanM Bowrbms, vol. iv. p. S17. 
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The pride of ChoiBetQ forbade him to court the new fATomite, 
who» however, was supported bj the Ghanoellor Maupeou, 
and bj the I>ake d'Aiguillon, a bitter enemj of Choisenl's. 
In about a year the intri^es of this faction effected the oTer- 
throw of Ohoiseul.^ Louis dismissed that Minister, December 
24ih, 1770, on the ground that he had nearly inrolTed France 
and Spain in a war with England, and in a letter bratallj 
abrupt, directed him to proceed forthwith to his ch&tean ca 
Ohanteloup. 

The annexation of Corsica to France was among the last 
acts of Ohoiseul's administration. That island had been 
under the dominion of the (Genoese since the year 1284^ when 
they had conquered it from the Pisans. The government of 
the Qenoese Bepublic had been harsh and tyrannical The 
cruelty exercised by its agents in collecting the taxes had 
occasioned an insurrection in 1729; since which time the 
island had been in a constant state of anarchy and semi-in- 
dependence. They elected their own chiefs, and in 1755 they 
had chosen for their general the celebrated Ptecal PaoU, second 
son of Hyacinth Paoli, one of their former leaders. Pascal 
Paoli, whose father was still aliye, was now in his thirtieih 
year. He held a command in the military serrice of Naples, 
and was distinguished by his abilities and courage. Having 
established himself at Corte, in the centre of the island, he 
organized something like a regular government, and diverted 
the ferocious energy of the Corsicans from the family feuds in 
which it found a vent, to a disciplined resistance against the 
common enemy. The French had assumed the part of 
mediators between the Genoese and their rebellious colonists 
as early as 1751. That BepubUc had succeeded in retaining 
only some of the maritime places ; and three of these had been 
occupied by the French in 1756, in their quality of mediators. 
The occupation, however, was abandoned at uie end of two 
years; till, in 1764, the Qenoese having experienced the 
difficulty, not only of subduing the rebeliB, but even of re- 
taining the places which they held, besought the French to 
return ; and by the Treaty of Compiigne put into their hands 
for a term of four years Ajaoao, Calvi, Bastia, and San 
Fiorenzo. The Corsicans made a fruitless attempt to induce 
France to recognize their independence by offering the same 

^ YBM^Hutoitede Madam duBarri. 
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tribute which thej had been aocaBtomed to paj to the Genoese. 
It maj be mentioned, as illustrating the degree to which the 
philosophical notions then prevalent had affected the minds 
eyen of practical men, that Oolonel Buttafaoco, the Corsicui 
agent, was instructed to request the groundwork of a con- 
stitution from the pen of J. J. Bousseau, and to invite that 
philosopher to Corsica in the name of Paoli's goTemment. 
The French Court behayed dislojaUy both towards their aJlies 
the Genoese and to the Corsicans. The latter were deceived 
with false hopes; while, during a four years' occupancy, a 
debt was contracted which the BepubUc of Gknoa was unable 
to discharge. The Genoese, too proud to recognize the in- 
dependence of their rebellious subjects, made over Corsica to 
Fx«nce for a sum of two million francs. May 15th, 1768. The 
Corsicans resolved to defend themselves, but in the following 
year were subdued by superior forces, and placed under the 
government of France. These proceedings excited great in- 
dignation in England. General F^li and many of his com- 
panions fled their country. Paoli came to England, where 
he was f dted ; but the English Government did nothing for 
Corsica, and ultimately acquiesced in its subjection.^ 

Among the causes of ChoiseuFs fall was tiie part which he AboUtionof 
had taken against the Due d'Aiguillon.' That nobleman had ^tiTof^' 
been accused of maladministration in his office of Governor Fimim. 
of Brittany, and a process had been instituted against him in 
the Parliunent of Bennes. The* King evoked the suit before 
the Parliament of Paris ; and finding that body hostile to his 
favourite, he annulled their proceedings in a LU de JiuHoe, 
and published an Edict infringing the privileges of the Parlia- 
ment. That body tendered ti^eir resignation, and refused to 
resume their judicial functions, though commanded to do so 
by the King, till the obnoxious Edict should be withdrawn; 
l^e Court solved the question by a coup d^^iai. On the night 
of January 19th, 1771, the members of the Parliament were 
awakened in their beds by the Boyal mutguetairei, with a 
summons from the King to declare ye$ or no, whether they 
would resume their functions. All but thirty or forty refused. 

^ See Arrifihi, Hittoire de Pcucal Paoli; Renncci, Storia di Cortka. 
Anecdotes ox Paoli's residenoe in England will be found in Boswell's 
TAft of John9on, He died in London, February 5th, 1807, and was 
buried at St. Pancras. 

* Marion, La Bretagne etUdue d'AiguiUon (1758>1770). 
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St€Ii these, haTing speedilj retnctod, were sent into exila, as 
their reinctorj comrades had been before, and the Council 
of State was charged witii the proTisional adminiatxation of 
justice. These proceedings were followed by others still more 
Tii«F!ui». arbitrary. The Ptoliaments throughout the Elngdom were 
BMutMrnu. ^2itirely suppressed, and in their place six Superior Councils 
(eon$eile m^irieura), with power to pronounce judgment with- 
out appeal, except in a few cases, both in dial and criminal 
causes, were erected in the towns of Arras, Blois, Chilons, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Lyons and Poitiers. For the Fkrliament 
of Paris was substituted a body of seventy-fiTe persons, nomi- 
nated by the King, whose places, therefore, were neither pur- 
chased nor hereditary as formerly, and who were forbidden 
to take presents (epieeB) from suitors. This body was nick- 
named, after its contriver, the Parlement Mampwu} 

All this was done under the colour of reform and intd- 
lectual progress, affected in those days by the most arbitraij 
Sorereigns. The preamble of Maupeou's Edict, abolishing 
tiie Parliaments, developed ideas designed to attract the 
philo9ophen, and really succeeded in catching some <tf the 
Encyclopodists, including Voltaire. Nor cmi it be denied 
that some of the alleged motives were sufficiently specious. 
Thus Maupeou took credit for abolishing the sale of offices, 
which oft^ prevented the admission of persons into the 
magistracy who were most worthy of it; and for rendering 
the administration of justice bow prompt and gratuitons, 
through the suppression of the Judges' fees, and by relieTing, 
through the establishment of the eo9wei2« tupMewn^ provincial 
suitors from the necessity of going to Paris.' The political 
powers of the Parliament also deserved abolition. A Boyal 
Sidict was of no avail till sanctioned and registered by the 
Parliament ; yet» if this sanction was withheld, the King had 
only to hold a Lit de /tMiice, and enforce compliance. A body 
so constituted, and composed principally of one dass in the 
State, could never hope to be a constitutional power; and, 
accordingly, its resistance to the royal will, tiliough sometimes 
productive of serious disturbance, always ended in defoat. 
Nevertheless, the abolition of the Parliaments was unpopular 
with the ^^t majority of the French nation. In Uie first 
place, the Ministry from which these reforms proceeded was 

^ Flammennont, Le Chaneelier Maupeou et i€$ ParUmmU, 
« Martin, HitL de France, t. zvL p. S84. 
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despiaed. The Parliament, i^^, despite the Tioes of their 
oonstitutioii, were popular. Thej were the only exponents of 
the national voice ; and in general the members, whose dignity 
and independenoe were seciured by their places being hereditary, 
though purchased, had shown themselves the opponents of the 
royal despotism. 

This blow against the Parliaments had been preceded afew Attack on 
years before by <me against the Church.* Choiseul, in con- *"*• J«^** 
junction with Madame de Pompadour, had effected the ex* 
pulsion of the Jesuits from France; and it has been thought 
that the fall of that Minister was hastened by the intrigues of 
the disciples of Loyola. The moYement against the Jesuits 
originated in Porti^fal, and was the work of Pombal. To the 
influence of the Jesuits it was ascribed that the weak and 
superstitious John V. had destroyed all hope of progress, by amr- 
throwing his Kingdom entirely into the hands of the clergy ; j^y^ 
and this circumstance is the best justification of Pombal's PoitagBi. 
harsh and arbitrary proceedings against the Society. John Y. 
had founded the Boyal Convent of Mafra, at an eipense of 
forty-five million GnuadeB, or near four miUions sterling. In 
one wing of this building 800 Franciscans were lod^d in 
regal splendour; their church occupied the centre, and the 
other wing formed the Sing's Palace. John also founded a 
patriarchate in Lisbon, and towards the end of 1741 caused 
at least a hundred houses to be pulled down in that dty, in 
order to build a patriarchal church and palace. The Civil 
Government was also under eocIesiasticeJ control, and promuL 
gated the strangest regulations. Thus, for instance, the im- 
portation of oostiy manufactures in gold, silver, silk, fine 
stuffs, etc, was suddenly prohibited, except such as were to 
be used by the clergy, and in the churches. The liberty to 
display his whims and caprices in Church matters was bought 
by John at a high price from the Court of Bome, and no 
country was more profitable to the Papal Court than the 
little Kingdom of Portugal. Hence he earned from Pope 
Benedict XTV. the equivc^ title of FiiM$9imu$. 

In these and the like acts there was enough to exeite the PombtiMid 
rage of a less fiety reformer than PombaL That Minister ^^ * 
regarded the Church, and especially the Jesuits, as the chief 
authors of the declining state of the Kingdom ; and he had 

' Gr^tincan-Joly Butaire rdiffietue, pdUique et litUraire de la 
Compagnie de Jitiu, vols. v. and vi 
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been farther incenfled against that Society bj their conduct 
in Paraguay, llirou^ the influence of John Y.'s daagbter. 
Barbara, who liad married Ferdinand YI. of Spain, a settle- 
ment had been effected, in 1750, of the long disputes respecting 
the colony of San Sacramento on the river Plata, which had 
been*assigned to Portugal by the Treaty of Utredit. Portugal 
abandouMl that colony to Spain, receiving in return the town 
and district of Tuy, in Gaticia, and the Seven Missions of 
Paraguay. The native Indians of this district were to be 
traniSerred to Spanish soil ; but their rulers, the Jesuits, in- 
cited them to oppose this arrangement, and for some time 
they succeeded in resisting the 8,000 or 4,000 Spaniards and 
Portuguese, under the command of the Commissioners ap- 
pointMl to effect the exchange. Pombal despatched lus 
brother with a considerable arm^, in 1758, to put an end to 
the dominion of the Jesuits ; which, however, was not effected 
till 1756. Meanwhile, the ^reat earthquake of Lisbon had 
taken place. The Jesuits did not let slip so ^vourable an 
opportunity for working on the superstition of the people. 
Pombal was denounced from the pnipits, and the earthquake 
was appealed to as the visible judgment of €k)d upon bis 
profanity. 
GabrM^ The Portuguese Minister was not a man to be daunted by 

m«.« .^. ^^^ attacks. He resolved on the destruction of the Jesuits. 
BEis first victim was Gkbriel Malagrida, a fanatical Jesuit, 
whom he banished to Setubal. This step was followed up by 
a seizure of all the Jesuits at Oourt (September, 1757), and 
the publication of a manifesto against them which created a 
great sensation in Europe. The principal charge alleged 
against them in this document was ^eir conduct with regard 
to the Indians of Paraguay. In the fo llowing year Pombal 
denounced them to Pope Benedict XIV. as violating the laws 
of thdr Society by illicit traffic and plots against the Oovem- 
ment ; he forbade them to engage in commerce, and finally even 
to preach and confess. The answer of die Papal See to thb 
application was deferred by the death ot Benedict (May, 1758) ; 
but, soon after, the attempt on the life of Siniff Joseph afforded 
Pombal a pretext to root out the Society.^ Thej were accused 

^ Joseph I. of Fortag^ died in Febmary, 1777. and was sncoeeded 
by his daughter, Mana Francesca. Pomoal haa endeavoured to ael 
her aside by abolishing the decrees of the Cortes, which established 
the female succession, and transferring the Crown to Joseph, grandson 
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of being privj to that attempt ; the new Pope, Olement Xlll., 
was applied to for a brief authorizing their degradation and 
pnnishment ; and on the Pope's hesitating, Pombal caused all 
the Jesuits in Portugal, to the number of 600, to be seised The Jaeuits 
and thrown on the Italian coast at Oivitii Yecchia (September, SSm'^ 
1759). Clement, in retaliation, ordered PombaJ's manifesto to ^^'"^ 
be publicly burnt ; to which that Minister replied by confis- 
cating all the possessions of the Society, and breaking ofE dip- 
lomatic relations with Borne. Pombal, who was no philosophic 
reformer, and was not averse even to an wido in fi which 
might increase his popularity, proceeded against the unfortu- 
nate Malagrida by ecclesiastical methods. Instead of arraign- 
ing him for high treason, he caused him to be declared a 
heretic by the Inquisition, which was conducted by Domini- 
cans. He was then delivered to the secular arm and burnt 
September 20th, 1761.' 

Considering the light in which the Jesuits were generally TheyMw 
regarded, Pombal's act did not receive as much approval firom jvSub^ 
the public opinion of Europe as might have been anticipated. 
Nevertheless a strong feeling of dissatis&Mstion with the 
Society prevailed throughout the greater part of Europe, 
which the example of Portugal served to stunulate to action. 
France was the first nation to imitate it. The Jesuits, gener- 
ally so accommodating to the manners of the age, had been 
imprudent enough to dis|^y their hostility towards Madame 
de Pompadour, and, by a strange coalition, the Boyal mistress 
combined with the Jansenists of the Parliament for their de- 
struction. Their commercial transactions in the French 
colonies afforded a handle against them. Their house at 
Martinique, governed by La Yalette, had been converted into 
a great commercial ana banking establishment. Their con- 
signments having been intercepted by the English, the mer- 
duuits who had accepted their mils became insolvent, and the 
creditors then proceeded Mainst La Yalette, who declared 
himself bankrupt. The crecutors hereupon brought an action 
at Marseilles against the whole Society established in France, 

of the rrigniiiff numareh, idio gave his consent to the arrangement. 
Bat CharKs III. of Spain announced his resolation of snpporting hb 
niece's riffhte with his whole foioe, and the design against her was 
abandoned. On the aooeedon of Maria Francesca, Pombal was dis- 
missed. Coxe, Spai^ Saurlxnu^ ch. bdz. 

^ Morse Stephens, Story of Poriwjfal ; Smith, Biemoirt of the Mar- 
quiiofPomkU* 

IV. FF 
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and obtained a rerdict (May, 1760), which was oonfinned on 
appeal by the Farliament of Paru. 
Andin The scandal of this afiair caused a great sensation in Europe. 

^HS^ The Genoese Goyenunent ordered the Jesuits to dose their 
Gonunerdal establishment in that city. Venice forbade them 
to receive any more novices. In France, their trade, piind- 
paQy in drugs, was suspended, and their aiburs, as wellaa the 
constitutions of their Society, were submitted, in spite of the 
intervention of Pope Clement XTTT., to the examination of 
ProeeediiigB the various Parliaments. That of Paris severely denounced 
{gjj^ their doctrines as murderous and abominable, condemned a 
v^anee. multitude of their books, and forbade them any longer to 
teach. Louis XV. endeavoured to effect a compromise, and, 
by the advice of some of his chief prelates, proposed to than 
to modify their institutions. Their Qeneral, Bicd, at once 
rejected the proposal, and declared that they must remain as 
they were, or cease to exist^ Olement XIDL. in vain en- 
deavoured to rouse the &naticism of France in their favour. 
Choiseul and Pompadour triumphed over all opposition, though 
the Queen and the Dauphin were ranged on the other side. 
But the Minister prudently left the odium and responsibility 
of the proceedings against the Jesuits to the Parliament, 
who, in the winter of 1761, issued against them several cele- 
brated campUi rendue. The Piurliiunent of Bouen took the 
lead in these proceeding's by a decree annulling the statutes 
of the Society, condemning them to be burnt^ and directing 
all the Jesuits in their jurisdiction to evacuate their houses 
and colleges (Febmary, 1762). The Parliament <rf Buis 
followed this example in April, and similar measures were 
adopted by those of Bordeaux, Bennes, Mets, Pan, Perpignan, 
Toulouse, and Aix. Some of these Courts, however, as those 
of Dijon and Grenoble, did not go to such lengtiis, whUs 
others, as those of Besan9on and Douai, were altc^ether 
favourable to the Society. The Parliament of PEyris, in a 
decree of August 6th, charged the Jesuits with systematically 
justifying crimes and vices^of all sorts; brought against 
them the political chai^ of owiu^ their allegiance to a foreign 
Sovereign, thus farming a State within the State; andfinished 
with pronoimcing them irrevocably excluded from the King- 
dom. But though this decree was published in the Ein^s 

^ "Sint at sunt, aut non shit'*— i^uion, t vi p. MO. 
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name, it did not bear bis signature; and it was not till 
NoYember, 1764, that tbe Society was entirely suppressed 
in France by Eoyal antbority. 

Cboiseul's enmity agamst tbe Jesnits was not satisfied Their ex- 
witb tbeir expulsion from France. He resolved to effect tbeir Rjjf ^i,^ 
entire destruction, and especially be contributed to tbeir ban- ^^^ 
isbment from Spain ; wbere be is said not to bave scrupled at 
circulating foiled letters in tbe names of their generals and 
chiefs, wi& the design of bringing them into hatred and sus- 
picion. ^ Sereral of tbe Spanish Ministers of that day, Aranda, 
Oampomanes, Monino (afterwards better known as Florida 
Blanca), were imbued with the spirit of the French philosophy, 
and were disposed to follow the example of Oboiseul ; but 
Charles HL nesitated long before be adopted any violent 
measures against the Society. Some occurrences, however, 
which took place in 1765 and tbe following year, excited bis 
suspicions against them. They were accused of being tbe 
authors of the disturbances which arose in the Spanish colonies 
in America on tbe occasion of a new code of taxes, as well as 
of tbe tumults at Madrid in the spring of 1766. These riots, 
however, were really caused by the conduct of the Marquis 
Squillaci, Minister of Finance and War. Squillad had intro- 
duced a better system of police at Madrid ; out being himself 
an Italian, be bad paid little attention, in prosecuting bis re- 
forms, to the national customs and prejudices ; nor were these 
much more respected by the King, who, though bom in Spain, 
bad quitted it too early to retain much love for its manners. 
Squilkci had also incurred the hatred of the people by estab- 
lishing a monopoly for supplying Madrid with ou, bread, and 
other necessaries. But bis interference with the national cos- 
tume was the immediate cause of tbe insurrection. The huge 
mantles and bats with flaps that could be let down bad be^ 
found to favour the commission of murders, robberies, and 
other crimes, and Squillad therefore published an edict for- 
bidding them to be worn. Its appearance was the signal tot 
an uproar. The populace surrounded the Boyal Palace; loud 
cries arose for the head of Squillaci ; nor could tbe tumult be 
appeased till the King appeiu:«d on his balcony, promised to 
dismiss the obnoxious Minister, and to appoint a Spaniard in 
bis stead. Instead of doing so, however, Charles fled to 

^ Coxe, S^xmdsh Bourbons, vol. iv. p. 8M. 
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Aranjuez in the night with SquiBad. But the tumult was 
renewed, the 'King was again forced to capitulate, and to 
perform his promise of dismissing the Minister. Charles 
attributed these affronts to a conspiracy of the Jesuits with 
a view to drive him into a retrograde pouoj. They were also 
oharffed with a design to exterminate the King and all his 
famUj, of which, howerer, there appears to be no proof. The 
Bodetj was suppressed in Spain bj a fiojal Decree, April 
2nd, 1766, and all the members of it were banished the 
Kingdom. It was further ordered that the Jesuits in all 
the Spanish possessions throughout the world should be 
arrested on the same day and hour, carried to the nearest 
port, and shmped off to the Boman States, as being the sub- 
jects of the Pope rather than of the Emg. Clement XTTT., 
at the instigation of Bicci, declared that he would not receive 
them. The Spanish vessels which arrived at CivitiL Yeoehia 
were fired upon ; the j were repulsed at sll the ports on the 
Italian coast ; and the miserable exiles with whom they were 
filled, after enduring terrible hardships, were at length in- 
debted to Charles LEI. for procuring them an asylum in 
Corsica. The Court of Bome ultimately relaxed in its severity, 
and received the Jesuits despatched from the East Indies and 
America ; to each of whom the Eon^ of Spainallowed a small 
pittance of two pauls, or about a shilling a day/ 
Univcnai The decree of Charles m. was followed by another blow 
StS"****" against the Jesuits in France. The measures taken against 
Jasnite. them in that country had not been rigorously carried out 
They had found support ia the differences of opinion reiqpect- 
ing them which prevailed in the various parliaments, as well 
as the quarrels of those bodies with the Court, and ihey had 
still retained influence enough to cause fear and embarrass- 
ment to their opponents. But when the news of the proceed- 
ings against them in Spain arrived in France, the P&rliament 
of Paris was encouraged to declare them public enemies, to 
command them to quit the Exogdom in a fortnight, and to 
supplicate the King, in conjunction with all CathoUc Princes, 
to obtain from the Pope the entire suppression of the Sociely 
(May 9th, 1767). Choiseul, in conjunction with PomlraJ. 
urged the Emgof Spain to support them in this undertaking ; 

^ BespeotiDg the Spaniah Jesuits, see Viardot, LuJUtdU^jm^par 
lea rMf, les Mquetf et hpoq^^ 1867. 
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Imt thougli Cluurlee had acted bo rigoroiuly against the Jeaoita 
in his own dominions, he oould not at first persuade himself 
to aid in their entire destruction. While he was thus hesitat- 
ing, the Pontiff, bj an impmdent proTocation, determined 
him to assist the views of the French andPortugnese Ministers. 
The Bourbon Soyereigns in Italy, the Eing of Naples, and the 
Duke of Pftrma, had followed tihie example of Spain, and ex- 
pelled the Jesuits. Clement Xlll. was impolitic enough to 
show his displeasure by attacking the weakest of these Soye- 
reigns. He excommunicated the Duke of Pkirma, and declared 
him deprired of his principality as a rebellious yassal of the 
Church (January 20th, 1768). To avenffe this insult to the 
House of Bourl!on, Charles m. urged ue Eings of France 
and Naples to take yigoTous steps atfainst the Pope. Louis XY. 
responded to his appeal by seismgAyignon and the Yenaissin, 
whilst the Neapolitans inyaded ^neyento. The moyement 
against the Jesuits spread throughout Catholic Europe. 
IHiey were expelled from Venice, Modena, and eyen from Ba- 
yaria, the focus of German Jesuitism. The pious scruples of 
Maria Theresa deterred her at present from proceeding to 
such extremities ; although her son Joseph II., and her 
Minister Eaunitz, disciples of the French philosophy, would 
willingly haye seen tiiem adopted ; but the Jesuits were de- 
posed from the chairs of theology and philosophy in the 
Austrian dominions. At length an alarming proof of the 
influence still retained by them in Spain induced Charles TIT, 
to co-operate yigoroudy for their suppression. On St. 
Charles^i day, when he showed himself on his balcony, the 
people raised a nnanimous ciy for their recalL The Spanish 
Amoassador at Some was therefore instructed, in conjunction 
with those of France and Naples, to require from the Pope 
the abolition of the Society (January, 1769). This demand 
proyed a death-blow to the aged Clement XTTT., who died on 
the yery eye of the day when the question was to come before 
the Consistory (February 3rd). The Jesuits moyed heayen ^Bm- 
and earth to procure the election of a Pope fayourable to SffL^ 
tiieir cause ; but, owing to the efforts of Cardinal Bemis, they uv** i^m. 
missed their aim by two yotes. The choice of the conclaye 
fell on Ghinganelli, a minor conyentuaJ, whose opinion on the 
subject was unknown.^ Gkoiganelli, who assumed the title of 

^ MasBon, Xe Cfardmal de Bemii depui$ Son MimtUre. 
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Clement XIV., iras of quite a different character from bis 
rigid and obstinate predecessor. He possessed oonsideFable 
abilities, was enlightened and tolerant, and bore some resem- 
blance to Benedict XIY. The Jesuit question was a terrible 
embarrassment to him. On one side he found himself men- 
aced by the Bourbon Sovereigns ; on the other, the obscure 
threats of the Jesuits filled him with the apprehensioii of 
poison. To conciliate the former, he revoked the Brief against 
the Duke of Parma, suppressed the famous bull In (kma 
Domini^ and even wrote to the King of Spain (April, 1770), 
jwomising to abolish the Jesuits. That Society struggled with 
all the tenacity of despair, and scrupled not to invoke the aid 
even of heretical Powers, as England, the Tsarina, and 
Frederick 11. The fall of Ghoiseul filled them with hope; 
but Charles m. was now become even more implacable than 
he, and appealed to the Family Compact to urge on the 
French 'King. The last support of the Jesuits gave way when 
SappresBion Maria Theresa, at the instsmce of her son Joseph, at laist con- 
je^a, sented to their abolition. Clement XIV. now found himself 
177S. compelled to defer to the wishes of the allied Courts. On 

July 2lst, 1773, he issued the bull Dominw ae Bedemptar 
noeier, for the suppression of the Society, in which he acknow- 
ledged that they had disturbed the Christian Commonwealth, 
and proclaimed the necessity for their disappearance. The 
houses of the Society stiU remaining were now shut up, and 
their Qeneral, Bicci, was imprisoned in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, where he died two years after. It was in Protestant 
countries alone that the Jesuits foimd any sympathy and 
defence. Frederick the Oreat eroedally, who consiaered th^ 

2 stem of education to be xiserul, forbade the b ull ag ainst 
em to be published in his dominions. Clement XIY. was 
rewarded for his compliance by the restoration of Avignon 
and the Yenaissin, which, however, the Bevolution was soon 
to reunite to Franoe. On the other hand, this measure is 
thought to have cost him his life. In the Holy Week of 1774 
he was suddenly seized with symptoms which appeared to in- 
dicate poison; and died on September 22nd. AH Borne 
ascribed his death to the ctqna iojcma ; and such also was the 
opinion of Cardinal Bemis, the French AmbaMador at Borne, 
as well as of Pius YI., Clement's successor.^ The Spanish and 

' SeeBemia'B Detpatcket, September USth and October S6th, 1774. 
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Neapolitan Ministers, on the other hand, attributed his malady 
to fear.* 

After the dismissal of Ohoiseul, the goyemment of France Thetrium- 
was conducted by a sort of triumyirate, composed of the ^JSj^e" 
Chancellor Maupeou, the Abb^ Terrai, who administered im-4. ' 
the finances, and the Duke d'Aiguillon, who was appointed 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in June, 1771 ; while over, all 
the infamous Du Barri reigned supreme. Nothing of import- 
ance occurred in the exteirial relations of France during the 
remainder of Louis XV.'s reign, except the successful revolu- 
tion carried out with French encouragement by Q-ustavus UI. 
in Sweden. The only other event of European interest was 
the partition of Poland, which country D'Aiguillon was forced 
to i^andon to its fate. Meanwhile domestic maladministra- 
tion was producing those evils and exciting those class-hatreds, 
which, though kept down for a time, exploded in the Bevolu- 
tion. The finances were every day growing worse and worse. PecaUtioiui 
Terrai, to avert a total bankruptcy, resorted to a partial one <>'^'»*^^- 
by cheating the public creditors, plundering annuitants, and 
arbitrarily reducing the interest on Government debts. These 
measures, indeed, touched only the richer classes of society, 
but the arbitrary taxes which he imposed were felt by the 
people at large. The wide-spread misery and discontent were 
aggravated by dearth. Several bad harvests had succeeded 
one another ; the scarcity became intolerable, although the 
exportation of com had been prohibited, and frequent riots 
took place in the provinces. In this state of things the public 
hatred found an object in the King himself. The Parliament 
of fiouen openly chiurged Louis XY. with being a f orestaUer, 
nor could he satisfactorily refute the imputation. About the 
year 1767 a company had been established under the control 
of Oovemment called the SodiU MaUsset^ with the professed 
object of keeping the price of com at a certain level, and in« 
Buring a supply for Paris by buying up and storing grain in 
j^ent^ul years in order to resell it in times of scarcity. 
Through the agency of Terrai, who bought up com at low 
prices in Languedoc, where exportation had been prohibited, 
large quantities were sent to Jersey, through the ports of 

and October 28th, 1777, ap. Martin, Hui. de France, t xvL p. 322 
note. 

^ ChithefaUoftheJesiuts, see St. Priest, iSiimir«MM^ 
de Jieui ; Th^hier, GetcMcMe dee PmUifkate Chmene XIV. 
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Brittany, which had been opened, in order to be ramparted 
intoFranoe after prices should ha^e been raised toanuusimwM 
by artificial methods. The King's participation in these ndEari- 
Otis transactions was notorious, and the BodiU MaUBBei ob- 
tained the name of the PaeU de Famine, under which it was 
destined to apx)ear at the breaking out of the Revolution.^ 
Death of The notoriously depraved character of the King, combined 

^^'^^^' with his avarice, caused him to be despised as well as hated. 
Already in his lifetime the people bestowed on his heir the 
title of XofMf le DMrS, so low had Louis, once the hien Aime, 
fallen in the popular estimation. The universal wish for his 
death was gratified May 10th, 1774. He had reigned fifty- 
nine years, during which he had contrived totally to destroy 
the prestige of Koyalty, created by the brilliant reigns of 

Henry IV. and Louis XIV. 

Acoeirionof He was succeeded by his grandson, Louis XVI., whose 
i^ XVL, father the Dauphin had died in 1765. The new Monarch had 
married, in Iby, 1770, the Austrian Archduchess, Marie 
Antoinette, daughter of Maria Theresa. He was now in his 
twentieth year, and his character was yet undeveloped. 
Though he had both good sense and good principles, he was 
devoid of grace and dignity of manner, and his lack of energy 
and resolution proved the chief cause of his ruin. He was 
fond of books, and still more of the natural sciences and 
mechanical arts. His first act was to send Madame du Barri 
to a convent ; but» with his usual indecision, this severilj was 
not sustained, and she was permitted to retire to her estate 
near Marli. The fall of the mistress was soon followed by 
that of the Ministers who had supported her. Maupeou, 
D'Aiguillon, and Terrai were succeeded by Maurepas, Ver- 
gennes, and Turgot. The last, who had distinguishea himself 
as a political economist, after filling the office of Minister of 
Marine, was placed at the head o f the finances. 

Soon after his accession, Louis XVI., by the advice of Mau- 
repas, re-established the Fbrliaments— one of the greatest 
mistakes, perhaps, of his reign. Turgot had oppoMd this 
measure. Louis's address to the Parliament of Paris was, 
however, very despotic in tone, and he made several alterations 

^ The Pirovoet de Beawnont, who had denoimoed the Soeiiti Malimti 
to the Parliament of Rouen, suddenly disappeared. On the celebn^ed 
14th of July, 1789, he was diBOOvered in a dnnfleon. Martin, t. ztL 
p. 298 80. : Vieprivie de Louie XV, t. iv. p. 10£ 
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in its ooiiBtitutioii, of which the chief wm the suppreesion of FUiof tu- 

the two chambers of lequests. By the dismissal of Turgot,* ^^ *"•• 

in May, 1776, through me intrigues of Maurepas and other 

enemies, the Monardiy lost its last chance; he was, perhaps, 

the only man in France who, by means of reform, might have 

ayerted revolution. His ministry only lasted two years, but 

he had time to show how France might restore her finances. 

In 1774 he re-established the freedom of the com trade, and 

he abolished gratuities to the Farmers-Qeneral, who collected 

most of the taxes. In 1775 he removed monopolies, relieved 

the small farmers and shopkeepers, reformed Oovemment 

contracts, abolished sinecures, and suppressed the CorvSe and 

the Jnrandes, or the government of privileged corporations. 

Six edicts embodying his chief measures of reform were, after a 

fierce resistance, registered by the Parliament of Fbris inMarch, 

1776. Turgot was succeeded as controller of the finances by 

M. de Clugni, and, after his death, by Taboureau de B&tux. 

The latter was an insignificant person, and the finances were 

really managed by N^er, a Gtonevese banker, under a new 

title of Diroctor of the Boval Treasury. In the following 

year, on the resignation of Taboureau, Necker was made 

Director-General of the Finances, but without a seat in the 

Council, on the ground of his religion. Nevertheless, France 

and Europe calleii it the Necker Administration. Necker was 

a good piactical man of business, and introduced many useful 

reforms ; but he possessed not the broad and daring grasp of 

mind and the statesmanlike views which characterized Turgot 

The state of the revenue compelled France, at this period, xhe Amed. 
to plaj but a minor part in the general a&irs of Europe, and ^ jSt^*' 
the reign of Louis XYI. might probably have been passed in 
profound tranquillity, had not the quarrel of Gkeat Britain 
with her North- American colonies offered an opportunity, too 
tempting to be resisted, to gratify the nationiu hatred and 
revenge. We need only briefly recapitulate some of its leading 
events : the Stamp Act of 1765, attempted to be thrust on 
the Americans by the mother-country, and resisted by them 
on the ground that they were not represented in the British 
Parliament; its withdrawal in the following year, accompanied, 
however, with a dechuration of the supreme rights of the 
mother-country over her colonies; the renewed attempt, in 

^ See (Buvres de Turgot^ Notice Hiti. par M. Daire, t. L p. czL 
Condoroet, Vie de Turgot; Neymarck, Tti^ et §ee Dodrinei. 
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1767, to raise daties in America, on tea, paper, painters' 
colours, and glass ; the abandonment of these by Lord North, 
except the duty on tea, in 1770 ; the permission given to the 
East India Company, in 1773, to export their surplus stock 
to America, and the destruction of some of these cargoes in 
Boston Harbour. The quarrel soon became serious, and the 
measures of the English Qovemment in 1774 and 1775 were 
shortly followed by a collision. General Gage, who had re- 
ceived reinforcements, haying dispersed some American militia 
at Lexington, April 19th, 1775, tiie colonists ass^nbled on aH 
sides, and drove the English iMusk to the suburbs of Boston. 
waahiDff- The Congress now appointed Gteorge Washington commander- 
^dS?in. in-chief ; and on the 6th of July they published a Declaration 
coiief . explaining their motives, but denying any intention to separate 

from the mother-country. Washington, with 20,000 mesi, now 
blockaded Boston. In an attempt to relieve themselves, the 
English, under Generals Howe and Burgoyne, fought the 
BaHle of Bunker's Hill, July 17th, when, but with considerable 
loss, they \iltimately defeated the Americans under Putnam. 
The blockade of Boston, however, still continued, and in 
March, 1776, Howe was compelled to abandon that town, and 
to retire to Halifax in Nova Scotia. The Americans, elated 
with their success, made an attempt upon Canada, bat were 
repulsed. 
Deoiantion The English Ministry had felt the necessity for making 
^^^^ more vigorous efforts, and, early in 1776, treaties had been 
«ooe. 1776. conclude with some German Princes, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, his son, the Count of 
Hanau, and the Prince of Waldeck, by which they engaged 
to supply between 17,000 and 18,000 men to serve agauist 
the Ainericans. These proceedings afforded the Americans a 
pretext for altogether renouncing their connection with the 
mother-country, in order that they might be able to hire 
foreign mercenaries themselves. Public opinion in America had 
been stimulated in this dii^ection by many publications and ad- 
dresses, and especially by Thomas Paine's celebrated pamphlet 
entitled Common SeuBe, On July 4rth, 1776, Congress, under 
the Presidency of John Hancock, made its DBOLiJU.TioK ov 
Ikdbpendshce; and, in the following October, thirteen States^ 

^ New Hampehire, Massachnsetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Peniuylvaaia, Delaware, Maryland, Yiiginia, 
North Caralina, South Caruinay and Georgia. 
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confederated themselyeB together at Philadelphia, under the 
title of the United Statbb of Ambbioa. 

The Qerman contingents had raised the British armj in Fronohheip 
America to 55,000 men, and the campaign of 1776 proved ^^laBtR. 
rerj nnfavonrable to the Americans. From desertion and 
other causes Washington at one period found his army re- 
duced to 3,000 men. But he retrieyed his fortunes in a winter 
campaign, in which, being aided by reinforcements under 
Gheneral Lee, he reconquered the greater part of Jersey, and 
drove the English back to Brunswick. The American De- 
claration of Independence encouraged France to afford more 
active, though still underhand, assistance to the nascent Be- 
public. Already before that event, Silas Deane had been 
despatched to fVance, where, under the guise of a merchant, 
he intrigued with the Government, and endeavoured to obtain 
supplies of arms and money. His negotiations were carried 
on through Baron de Beaumarchais, now best known as a 
successful dramatist, but who himself regarded literature as 
very s ubord inate to his commercial and political pursuits. 
Louis XYI. was averse to a war with England, and in this 
view he was supported by Maurepas and Necker. Marie 
Antoinette, on the other hand, was ardent in the cause of 
American liberty, and this feeling was shared by what was 
called the Austrian party. Yergennes, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, inclined the same way, but from different 
motives ; a bitter hatred of England, and a desire of over- 
throwing the peace of 1763, which he regarded as ignominious, 
and detrimental to French interests. The French Ministry 
secretly encouraged the Americans, flattered their military 
ardour, and gave circulation to the writings of their partisans, 
while^ at the same time, the French Ambassador in London 
was instructed to assure that Court of the strictest neutrality 
on the part of France. The French Gbveminent did not 
merely connive at the Americans being furnished with sup- 
plies and munitions ; it gave them active assistance. Beau- 
marchais was provided with a million livres to found a com- 
mercial house for supplying the Americans with the materials 
of war, and die public arsenals were placed at his disposal for 
the purchasing of warlike stores. On the recommendation of 
the Oourt of Versailles, Beaumarchais obtained a second 
million from. Spain. Other commercial houses were also as- 
sisted with money by the Qovemment, and from these Silas 
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Deane procured all that he wanted. Aids in monej wero also 
directly forwarded to the Congress through private channels.^ 
Privateers, fitted out in France, but sailing under American 
colours, committed great depredations on the English trade. 
Towards tiie end of 1776 the arriyal of Dr. Franklin and 
Dr. Lee, in Paris, as envoys from the American Congress, ex- 
cited great enthusiasm. These representatives of the New 
World, by the simplicity of their dress and manners, attracted 
the attention of a people which fancied that it had grown 
philosophical To many of the tites exaU4e§ of the times, the 
opportunity of striking a blow at once in the cause of libeHy 
and against England was irresistible. Among the most dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen who ofEered their swords to the Ameri- 
cans may be named La Fi^yette, the Viscount de NoaiUes, 
and the Count de S^gur. 

It was not, however, till 1778 that France formally reGOg' 

toga^mT^ i^ized American independence. The American campaign of 
that year had at first gone in favour of the English. Howe 
had defeated Washington at Brandywine September 11th, 
had subsequently taken Philadelphia (26th), and again re- 
pulsed Washington at Gherman Town, October 24th. But 
these successes were more than counterbalanced by the fate 
of Qeneral Burgoyne. That commander, advancing from 
Canada by Lake Champlain, was surrounded by the enemy at 
Saratoga ; where, not having received the support which he 
expected from Qeneral Howe and Sir H. Clinton, he was com- 
pelled to surrender with his whole remaining force to the 
American General Oates (October 16th). 

The capitulation of Saratoga formed a crisis in the American 
JJ^^jJ]*'^ war. Fiunce, which had been gradually increasing her navy 
im. ' and preparing for events, was induced by this disaster of the 
British arms to side openly with the revolted colonists. She 
entered into a treaty of friendship and commerce with them, 
February 6th, 1778, and on the same day was concluded be- 
tween them a defensive and offensive treaty, to take effect in 
case Ghreat Britain should break the peace with France; an 
event which France was at all events determined to bring 
about, and which must have been foreseen as a certain con- 
sequence of the recognition of American independence. She 
promised pecuniary aid, and both parties agreed not to lay 

^ FlasBan, t. viL p. 149 (Letter of Ver^nnes to the King, May 2&d, 
1776) : cf. Lom^nie, Beaumarehaii, sa «ie, ses 4ont$, et «of» Un^. 
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down their arms, nor to oondude a separate trace orpeaoe 
witli Great Britain, till she should have lecognized the Xmited 
States.^ Long after these treaties had been arranged, both 
Hanrepas and Vergennes, the hitter wpon hU honowr, denied 
all knowledge of them when questioned by Lord Stormont, 
the British Ambassador. On March 18th, the French Am- 
bassador at London announced with offensiye hrusque ne th e 
measures taken bj his Court. He declared that Louis XVL, 
having resolved to uphold the commercial liberties of his sub- 
jects, and to maintain the honour of the French flag, had 
taken for this purpose certain measures with the United 
States.* Such an announcement so delivered could only be 
regarded as a declaration of war, and accordingly the English 
Ambass ador w as recalled from Paris. 

Louis XYI. had thus struck a blow, which, it can hardly 
be doubted, contributed to the overthrow of the French Mon- 
archy. The financial embarrassments of France were aug- 
mented by the expenses of the war, and the maxim, new in 
France, was sanctioned by the Sovereign himself, that a people 
who consider themselves oppressed are at liberty to rebel. 
A school was opened to young Frenchmen who brought 
back with them from America a spirit of innovation and a 
resolution to carry this maxim into execution in their own 
country. 

The war, which had not been formally declared, was begun The i 
by an afibdr off Usfaant, June 17th, between KeppeFs fleet 
and two French fngates, one of which waa captured. On 
July 27th an indecisive engagement took place m the same 
neighbourhood between the fleets of Keppel and lyOrvilliers. 
The Duke of Chartres, afterwards the noted Duke of 
Orleans, was on board the latter ; and some imputations on 
his courage during the. action, attributed to Queen Marie 
Antoinette, caused him to conceive against her an implacable 
hatred. 

A French fleet, under D'Estaing, had been despatched to 
surprise Admiral Howe in the Delawai^. I^Estaing, however, 
was three months in sailing to America, and the English divi- 
sion occupying Fhiladelphuk had time to escape to New York. 

^ lAartens, t. ii. p. 701. It is called a defenriffe alliance, bat some 
of the articlee stipnlate respeotiiig a contemplated attack by France 
on British Po Dnoop ionB. 

> Flaaaan, t. viL p. 167. 
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An engagement between Howe and I^EBtaing was pierented 
by a storm. An Englisb fleet, under Admiral Bjron, wliich 
had been despatched in qnest of D^Estaing, oompdled him to 
abandon an enterprise against Rhode Ishmd which he had 
concerted with the Americans, and to retire to Boston, where 
he was blockaded bj Byron ; bnt in November he succeeded 
in esca^g to the Antilles. Other operations this year were 
the taking, by the English, of St. Lucia and of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, two small islands off Newfoundland, and the cap- 
ture of Dominica by the French. The land campaign termin- 
ated on the whole in favour of the English, Ck>lonel Campbell, 
towards the close of the year, having reduced the greater part 
of Georgia. 
Hyder AJiy. The war had also extended to the East Indies. In that 
country, as in America, the Frendi had secretly assisted the 
enemies of the British Crown, and especially Hyder Ally, the 
formidable Sovereign of Mysore ; who haiS been disgusted 
with the refusal of the English to grant him the aid against 
the Mahrattas to which he l£ought hunself entiUed by a treaty 
concluded with them in 1769. But the efforts of the French 
were not so successful in these regions as in the other hemi* 
sphere. As soon as the certainty of a war with France waa 
Imown in India, the Oovemment of Calcutta suddenly attacked 
the possessions still retained by France in India. Chandfio^ 
nagor and the &ctories at Masulipatam and Eiarical sur- 
rendered without a blow. A militaAy force, supported by a 
naval squadron, was then directed against Pondicheny, which 
surrendered after a siege of seventy days (October* 1778). 
Fort Mah^ was captured in the following March, and the 
French flag disappeared, for a while, from the Indian 
continent. 
SMin de- The year 1779 added Spain to the list of Powers arrayed 
<^^ WW, against England. That countiy had long diiplayed a hostile 
feeling against England, and the Spanish IGnister, Florida 
Blanca, had been endeavouring to raise up enemies against 
her by his intrigues and negotiations with Hyder AHy, the 
Eong of Prussia, the Empress of Bussia, and even the Empercnr 
of Morocco, whose aid might be of service in an attempt to 
recapture Gibraltar. Charles lU. offered his mediation, pro- 
posing terms which were wholly inadmissible by the Brittsli 
Government, although they met the views of France and the 
American Envoys ; and when they were declined, he declared 
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war against Ghreat Britain, June 16th, 1779.^ Franoe, also, 
after a year's war, now first published a manifesto in justifica- 
tion of her views and conduct, which was answered b j tiie 
historian GKbbon. 

The union of France and Spain threatened England with nenu^aiid 
dangers such as she had not experienced since the days of the "^ 
Armada. The combined fleets, when united in July, formed 
a total of sixty-eight ships of the line, besides frigates and 
smaller vessels. On the coasts of Brittany and Normandy a 
host of 60,000 men had been assembled for a descent upon 
England, and 800 transports had been prepared for their con- 
veyance. The English Government, lulled into a false security 
by the professions of Spain, and by the idea that a war was 
quite opposed to her interests, had neglected to take the 
necessary precautions ; and an appeal to Holland to furnish 
the succours stipulated by treaty hod proved unavailing. The 
fleet which mustered under the flag of Admiral Hardy num- 
bered only thirty-eight ships of the line, and was therefore 
compelled to remain on the defensive. The combined French 
and Spanish fleets appeared three consecutive days before 
Plymouth, and chased Hardy towards the Wight. An action 
was momentarily expected, when the French and Spanish 
commanders suddenly retired to their ports. This mortifying 
failure occasioned for a time a serious misunderstanding be- 
tween the Bourbon Oourts. FloridaBlanca induced Charl^III. 
to make a secret proposition to the English Cabinet for a 
peace, on condition of the surrender of Gibraltar; but, 
though the English Government seemed inclined to listen to 
the offer, the negotiationB came to nothing, and were prob- 
ably only intended by Spain to stimulate France to more 
vigorous action. The Spaniards, however, had much at heart 
the recovery of that fortress. Thev had laid siege to it imme- 
diately after the rupture with England ; but Bodney managed 
to revictual it, and reinforce the garrison by landing a regi- 
ment. On his way he had captured a convoy of fifteen siul, 
with a sixty-four gun ship, and four frigates, carrying naval 
stores and provirions to Oadiz, which thus contributed to the 
supply of GibraltiEU*. In the following January he defeated, 

^ Coxe, SpanM BaurboM, voL v. p« 42. See also for these neootia* 
tions, Bohm, McUerialien Jur die Statistick, Liefenmg, ill. and iv. ; 
Andrewes, Eittory of the War wUh Amerieay France, Skfam, and 
HoUoRd M 1778-17S8. 
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off Cape St Yinoent, the Spanisli blookading squadran undar 
Adsuial Langara, after a severe engagement of eight hours, 
durinff a dark and tempestuons nighl Bodney, after reUering 
Gibraltar, sailed for the West Lidies. The Spaniaids had 
soon after some reyenge, bj surprising and capturing, off the 
Azores, a British West Indian fleet. Near sixty vessels were 
carried into Cadiz, with property estimated at two millions 
sterling.^ 

N&vai aad The chief incident of the war in America, during the year 
1779, was the capture of St. Vincent and Grenada by yWstMng. 
An indecisiye action took place between him and Admiral 
3yron, 3\dj 6th. Towards the autumn, D'Estaing made an 
attempt to reconquer Georgia, and, in conjunction with the 
American generat Lincoln, he attiicked Savannah, October 
9th, but was repulsed with great loss. In Africa, the English 
took the Isle of €k>ree from the French. The campaign of 
1780 was also marked with varying success. General CUnton 
undertook from New York an expedition into South Carolina, 
and captured Charlestown, Mav 12th ; but by CHnton's de- 
parture, Bhode Island was left exposed, and, in July, the 
French established themselves in it. Loid Comwallis, whom 
Clinton had appointed commandant at Charlestown, defeated 
the American general, Gktes, who was endeavouring to sur- 
round him witii superior forces, at Camden, August 16th. 
In the South, the Spaniards took most of the English forts 
on the MissiBsippi. At sea, Bodney fought throe indeci- 
sive actions with Count de Guichen off Martinico. During 
this year, the formation of the league called the Abkkd Nku- 
TBAUTY, and the rupture between Great Britain and Holland, 
seemed to array against the former Power nearly the whole 
of Europe. 
From the earliest periods of maritime commerce the atten- 

^^' tion of European jurists had been directed to the question of 

the rights of neutrals during war. One of the oldest Mari- 
time Codes, the dmwlaJto dd Mars, established the principles 
" that neutral merchandise carried by an enemy is free ; but 
that the neutral flag does not neutralize an enemy's merchan- 
dise."' These principles were subsequently restricted; the 
former was rejected, the latter retained. Francis I. of Fiance, 
by an Edict in 1543, rendered maritime law still less liberal, 

^ See Mimdy, X(/^6 ofCrwrge Lord Bodney. 
' Garden, Miit. des TraiUa, t ▼. p. 16 sq. 
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bj declaring that the goods of an enemy found in a neutral 
yessel, enta^ed the confiscation of the rest of the cargo, and 
even of the ship. This continued to be the general maritime 
law, espedallj in France, though with some particular excep- 
tions, down to about the middle of the serenteenth century, 
when greater priTileges were accorded to the neutral flag. 
The reverse of the principle laid down bj the CtmsokUo M 
Ma/re had, about the period named, been pretty generally 
established ; namely, that in all instances goods follow the 
flag ; so that neutral goods on board an enemy's vessel might 
be confiscated ; whilst the neutral flag rendered an enemy's 
merchandise sacred, always excepting contraband of war. 
This principle it was that enabled the Dutch to become the 
carriers of Europe. It had been reoogniaed in sereral treaties 
by the States-Qeneral, France, Oreat Britain, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, between the years 1642 and 1674; but Denmark and 
Sweden adhered to the old system. Louis XIY., however, 
finding himself in possession of an enormous fleet, and con- 
sidering himself master of the seas, issued in 1681, in contempt 
of treaties, the famous Ordinance, which condemned all ships 
laden with an enemy's goods, as well as the goods of his own 
subjects and allies found in an enemy's vessel ; or, in other 
words, he ordained that the neutral flag does not cover the 
goods, and, on the other hand, that the enemy's flag condemns 
neutral merchandise. In the war of the Spanish Succession, 
the French Government established the maxim that the 
quality of the merchandise seised does not depend on the 
quality of the owner ; but that every production of the soil or 
manufacture of an enemy, whoever tlie proprietor might be, 
was liable to confiscation. 

Great Britain restrained these excesses by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, by proclaiming the principle that the neutral 
flag covers an enemy's goods ; though it was tacitly recognised 
that neutral merchiuidise in an enemy's vessel was not exempt 
from seizure. France subsequent ly re pudiated this principle 
in various treaties; and Louis XV., by an Ordinance of 
October 21st, 1744, declared as lawful prize not only an enemy's 
goods on board a neutral vessel, but, in general, all produc- 
tions of an enemy's soil or manu&cture, by whomsoever 
owned ; with exceptions, however, in favour of the Dutch and 
Danish flags. Even so late as 1779, when the war with Great 
Britain had commenced, France had not yet reoogniaed the 

IV. o o 
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principle that the flag ooven the goodB. An ordinance of 
July 26th, 1778, confirms that of 1681, in all particnlan 
not altered by the later one ; and as in this notiiuig is said 
about the principle in question, it mnst, of course, be regarded 
as recognizing the ancient theory. Nay, this theory was 
acted upon in a treaty condnded between France and the 
Bake of Mecldsnbnrg.Schwerin, September 18th, 1779.^ It 
was not till 1780 ihskt France suddenly changed her tone, 
and subscribed to the prindplee adopted by the Armed 
Neutrality.' 
Hie Armed This famous League was caused as follows. The North ai 
mS!'^^^* Europe abounds with materiab, such as timber, hemp, pitch, 
etc., for the construction and equipment of shix>s. When the 
war between Oreat Britain and the Bourbon Courts broke out, 
the English cruisers intercepted neutral yessels conveying 
such materials to French ana Spanish ports, on the ground 
that they were contraband of war. To prevent this practice 
was one of the motives of Catharine XL for forming the Armed 
Neutrality ; a measure which has been considered as redound- 
ing to her glory, yet which was, in &ct, effected, almost against 
her will, by a ministerial intrigne. A struggle was going on 
between England and the Powers inimical to her to obtain 
the friendship and support of the Tsarina. Catharine herself 
was friendly toward England, and her sentiments were shared 
by Prince Potemkin. The British Cabinet, to lure Catharine, 
had offered to cede to her ICnorea ; and Potemldn, in return 
for the exertion of his influence, was to have two millions 
sterling, the computed value of the stores and artillery.* On 
the other hand, Potemldn was enticed by Prussia and France 

^ Garden. HtH. des TradUs, t. v. p. 28. 

* It will be Been from this statement, which is taken from the work 
of Garden, that the French, till they found the oontraiy to he theb 
interest^ were the meet illiberal ana tyrannical of all uie maritinie 
Powers. Yet Martin, in his aooonnt of the Aimed Neatrality, with a 
want of candonr unworthy of an historian, sapprasBes these circom- 
stances, and makes it appear as if the French nad always been the 
friends, the English always the enemies, of a liberal maritime policy. 
(Hist de Fraiuse, t. zvi p. 453 sqq.) Hence also Coxe's assertion 
Atanitk Bowrhona^ v(d. v. p. 87) that Franee " had laboured to intro- 
duoe the principle that nentral ships might cany on the trade, both 
coasting and j^eral, of hostile nations," appears to be incorrect. 
See also Fanehille, La DMomaUt Franeaiae ei la ligue des neuiru de 

' Cknce, Spanuh Baut^oiu, v. p. 100. 
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with the prospect of Oourland and the Polish Crown. Catha- 
rine's minister. Count Panin, was, however, adverse to Gkeat 
Britain, and a warm supporter of Frederick 11., who, at that 
time, entertained a bitter animosity against Qeorge III. and 
the English nation. Florida Blanca, nevertheless, by his 
intrigues and negotiations with Count Paniu, was the chief 
instrument in bringing about the Armed Neutrality. Orders 
were issued directing the Spanish cruisers to imitate the ex- 
ample of England in overhauling neutral vessels ; and when 
Bussia, and other neutral Powers, complained of this practice, 
the Cabinet of Madrid replied that, if they would defend their 
flags against the English, when conveying Spanish effects, 
that Spain would then respect those fla^s, even if conveying 
English goods. The decision of the Bussian Court was in- 
fluenced by two occurrences. A fleet of Dutch merchantmen, 
bound for the Mediterranean, and convoyed by some ships of 
war under Count Bylandt, was encountered and stopped by 
an English squadron under Commodore Fielding; Bylandt 
made some show of resistance, but submitted, alter an ex- 
change of broadsides, and a few of the merchantmen were 
captmred and carried to Spithead (January 1st, 1780). This 
BSaxr concerned not onlv the Dutch, but also all neutral mari- 
time Powers, among widdi it was a very generaJly received 
maxim that neutral ships, under neutral convoy, were exempt 
from the right of search ; the presence of the ships of war 
being a Oovemment guarantee that the vessels under convoy 
were not abusing the rights of neutrals. England had not 
accepted a principle easy of abuse, and which, in fact, the 
contraband articles in some of the vessels captured sufficiently 
proved had been abused in this instance. The other occur- 
rence touched Catharine stiU more nearly. The Spaniards, 
in conformity with Florida Blanca's i>olicv, having seized two 
Bussian ships in the Mediterranean, the Tsarina, at the 
instance of Sir James Harris (Lord MaJmeebury), the English 
Ambassador, proceeded to fit out a fleet at Cronstadt, to de- 
mand satisfaction. Panin at first pretended to approve ; but, Bnsdan De- 
passing from this incident to general considerations, he '**''*^'"" 
chalked out a magnificent plan, founded on the rights of 
nations, and calculated to rally every people round the Bussian 
fliag, and render the Tsarina the arbitress of Europe. Catha- 
rine, ever dazzled by brilliant ideas, gave her assent to the 
scheme, without perceiving that it was principally directed 
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agauiBt England. Panin immediate! j seized the oppoitonitj 
to forward to the Oourta of London, Versailles, Madrid, 
Stockholm, and Copenhagen (February 28th, 1780), a Decla- 
ration announcing the four following principles: — ^1. That 
neutral vessels may freely nayigate from one port to another 
on the coasts of belligerent nations. 2. That goods, except 
contraband of war, belonging to the subjects of such belligerent 
Powers, are free on board of neutral vessels ; in other words, 
that the flag covers the cargo. 3. That with regard to con- 
traband, the Empress adhered to the definition in her com- 
mercial treaty with Creat Britain, June 20th, 1776. 4. That 
a blockade, to be effective, must be maintained by vessds 
sufficiently near to render tlie entrance of the blockaded port 
diuagerous. And she declared her resolution to uphold these 
principles by means of an armed force.^ 
OfiiMfti ac- This declaration was joyfully received by the Courts of 
fSuSS^^^ Versailles and Madrid. G-reat Britain abstained from dis- 
cussing the principles which it promulgated, and continued 
to act on the system which she had a£>pted. That system 
was certainly contrary to the regulations she had laid down 
at the Peace of Utrecht in the treaties between herself, France, 
and Holland $ but she defended her course on the ground that 
these were only pariieular Conventions, not intended to aasert 
any general principle ; and that nothing had been said about 
any such prindple in the other treaties which go to make up 
the Peace of Utrecht Denmark and Sweden accepted the 
declaration of Eussia, as advantageous to their commerce, and 
concluded with that Power the treaties which constitute the 
Armed Neutrality. The King of Denmark further informed 
the belligerent Powers (May, 1780) that the Baltic, being in 
its nature a closed sea, he should not permit their armed 
vessels to enter it. This regulation was also adopted by 
Bussia and Sweden, and recognised by France.' The three 
Northern Powers agreed to maintain their principles by arms, 
and to assemble, if necessary, a combined fleet of thirty-five 
ships. 

The Armed Neutrality obtained the approbation of most of 
the European Courts, as well as of the philosophic writers of 

^ See Count G<Srtx, MSmcire sur la neuiraliU amU$ marUime^ etc 
(8vo. Paris, 1905) : cf. Statement of Florida Blanea, Coxe, Spameh 
Bourbons, vol. v. App. 

' MaxieoB' EecueS. t iL p. 94. 
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the period. The United Netherlands acoeded to it January 8rd, 
1781, but not nnanimouslj ; the three Proyinces of Zealand, 
Gelderland, and XTtrecht, in which the Orange interest pre- 
vailed, withheld their consent ; Zealand even entered a formal 
protest against the accession. The King of Prussia, the 
Eimperor Joseph U., Portugal, and the Two Sicilies, idso 
gradually dediured their adhesion to the League. Joseph IL, 
howerer, acceded only to the principles liud down by the 
League, and not to the Conyentions formed on them. That 
Sovereign took a lively interest in the success of the Bourbon 
Courts against England, though he was far from approving 
the American rebellion.^ After all, however, this great combi- 
nation produced very insignificant results. Catharine U. 
soon repented of it, called it the armed NuUUy, and took no 
measures to follow it up. Aft^ the conclusion of the American 
war it fell into oblivion, and Europe did not derive from it 
the advantages which had been anticipated. 

The Arm^ Neutrality was in some degree connected with 
the rupture between Great Britain and the United Nether- 
lands. Between these countries several disputes had arisen. 
The English Cabinet had demanded from the States-General 
certain succours whidi the Dutch had engaged to supply by 
the Treaty of Westminster in 1674. The Bepublic was torn 
by two factions : the patriot party, which favoured France, and 
whose main object was to increase the navy for the protection 
of commerce ; and the Orange party, in the interest of England, 
which was for maintaining ^e army on a respectable footing as 
a security against French aggression. This latter part^ was 
for complying with the demand of England for aid, but it was 
opposed by t^e Bepublicans, and in this division of opinion 
no definite answer was returned to the application. F^ul 
Jones, the noted pirate, who sailed under the American flag, 
but who was in reality a Scot, having put into the Texel to 
refit, with two English frigates which he had captured, the 
States-General not only refused the demand of the British 
Cabinet for the extradition of Jones, but also declined to 
detain his prizes. But the incident which led to hostilities 
was the discoveiy of proof that the Dutch had formed treaties 
with the United States of America, and war was declared by 

^ When he was in Paris in 1777, a lady having asked his opinion on 
this subject, he replied, '*Mon nUtier est tPitre rftyali&U,** Martin, 
tw zvL p. 412. 
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England, Deoember 20th, 1780/ Qxeat Britain precipitated 
this step in order to anticipate tbe aooession of tne Duteh to 
the Armed Neutralitj, which would place them under the 
protection of the Northern Powers. The States-Gkoieral, 
owing to the dilatoriness inseparable from the form of the 
I>ut<£ Government, did not, as we have seen, formally aooede 
to that League tiU Januair 3rd, 1781, though a maiority of 
the Provinces had resolvea on the accession a monm or two 
earlier. The States, pretending that the English dedanUdon 
of war was the consequence of that step, demanded from the 
three Northern Powers the aid stipulated to be afforded by 
the Armed Neutralitj to members of the League. But 
although these Powers recognized the accession of the Dutch 
as the cause of the English declaration, thej inconsiBtentlj 
excused themselves from giving any help, on the ground that 
the rupture had occurred before the accession of the Bepublic. 
They offered, however, their mediation ; but England rejected 
it, and the Dutch were left to their fate. 
KftTAi War. The seas were covered with English privateers, and the 
Dutch commerce suffered inunensdy. tn February, 1781, 
Bodney seized the Dutch West India Islands St Eustatia, 
Saba, and St. Martin, and captured a rich merchant fleet of 
thirty vessels ; which, however, when on its way to England, 
was retaken by a French squadron and conducted to Brest. 
The Dutch settlements in Demerara and Essequibo were re- 
duced in March by a detachment of Bodney's fleet. Yioe- 
Admiral Parker, with a far inferior force, attacked off the 
Doggerbank, August 5th, a Dutch squadron convoying a 
merdiant fleet to the Baltic. The conflict was undecided, and 
both fleets were much crippled; but the Dutch abandoned 
their voyage and returned to the Texel. Au attempt by 
Commodore Johnstone on the Cape of Qood Hope was un- 
successful. He was attacked off the Cape de Verde Isles by 
a superior French squadron, under the celebrated Commandar, 
the Bailli de Suffren, who arrived first at the Cape, and took 
possession of that colony. Suffren then proceeded to the East 

^ Leoky, Siitory of England in th* XVlIIth em^rv: ICartena' 
Erzdhiungen mer£w» Falle, B. ii. S. 39. The latter autnority, how> 
ever, statee that the Dutch did disavow Yao Berkel, though they 
rehised to punish him. Martin liberally assigns as one cause of the 
English decbiatiou of war a wish to confiscate Dutch money invested 
in England. Hist de France^ t. xvi. p. 456. 
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Indies, where he diatingiiished himself in several engage- 
ments with the English. The French were also successful 
in the West Indies. The Count de Ghasse captured Tobago, 
June 2nd. The Marquis de Bouill^ surprised the Engl^h 
garrison at St. Eustatia in the night of NoYember 25th, 
and compelled them to surrender. He also took the small 
adjacent islands, which, with St. Eustatia, were restored to 
the Dutch. 

The result of the campaign in North America was also Bamndm 
adverse to the English. Lord Comwallis, after defeating uLStTo!k' 
General Green at Guildford, March 15th, 1781, penetrated Town.iT8i. 
into Virginia, captured York Town and Gloucester, and made 
incursions into the interior. All the enemy's forces were now 
directed to this quarter. Washington, Bochambeau, and La 
Fayette, formed a junction in Virginia ; the Count de Grasse 
entered Chesapeake Bay with his fleet, and landed 3,000 men. 
Comwallis was now compelled to shut himself up in York 
Town, and finally, after exhausting all his resources, to capitu- 
late, October 19th. In the South, the Spaniards, by the 
capture of Pensacola, May 8th, 1781, completed the subjuga- 
tion of Florida, which they had commenced in 1779. In 
Europe they succeeded in recovering the important Island of 
Minorca. The Duke de Crillon landed with a Spanish army, 
August 28rd« and laid siege to St. Philip. He endeavoureii 
to bribe the Commandant, General Murray, with 100,0001. and 
the olEer of lucrative employment in the Spanish or French 
service ; which proposals were indignantly rqected. After a 
long siege, in which the Spaniards were aided by a French 
detachment, sickness and want of provisions compelled General 
Murrav to capitulate, February 5th, 1782, but on honourable 
terms.^ 

The defeat of Lord Comwallis, the loss of Minorca, to which Lord ifoith 
was soon added the news of the capture of St. Eitts, Nevis, ]JlS^ 
and Montserrat, by De Grasse (February, 1782), occasioned 
the downfall of the English Ministir. Lord North, finding 
himself in a minority, was compelled to retire, March 20th, 
and was succeeded by the Bockingham Administration, in- 
cluding Fox and Loxd Shelbume, the last of whom, on the 
death of the Marquis of Bockingham in June, became Prime 
Minister. The views of the new Ministry were directed to 

^ See Mahan, Infiumee of Sea Pwfer on History. 
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peace. One of tlieir first meagueB, the recall of AdnuiBl 
ttodney, to whom thej had conceived an antipathy, was t&cj 
unfortunate and unpopular. Before Admiral Pigot, who had 
been appointed to sncoeed him, could arrive in the West Indies, 
Rodney achieved one of the most splendid yictories of the -war, 
by defeating the Count de Orasse near Dominica, April 12th, 
1/82. The French were endeavouring to form a iunction with 
the Spanish fleet at St. Domingo, wUch, had it been effected, 
must have resulted in the loss of all the English West India 
colonies. Five French ships of the line were captured on this 
occasion, including the Admiral's, and De Grasse was brought 
prisoner to London, 
stogeof This year was remarkable by the efforts of the enemy to 

/s»».u^. obtain possession of Gibraltar. Encouraged by their suooess 
at Minorca, the Spaniards converted the blockade of Gibraltar, 
which had lasfced three years, into a vigorous siege, directed 
by the Duke de Crillon, who, including a Frendi division, 
commanded more than 40,000 men, while the bay was block- 
aded by more than forty Spanish and French ships of the Une. 
The eyes of all Europe were directed on (General Elliot* s admir- 
able defence. Two French princes, the Count d'Artois and 
the Duke of Bourbon, hastened to view this imposing spectacle, 
and enjoy the anticipated triumph. On September 18tii, ten 
floating batteries, heavily armed, ingeniously constructed by 
tike French Colonel d' Ar^on and thought to be fireproof, were 
directed against the place, but they were destroyed with red- 
hot shot. About a month afterwiuds Admiral Howe, in face 
of the greatly superior force of the enemy, which, however had 
been damaged by a storm, contrived to revictoal Gibraltar, and 
fling in a reinforcement of 1,400 men. The combined fleet 
subsequently pursued and came up with him near Cadis, 
October 20th, when a combat of a few hours had no result. 
The siege of Gibraltar was now again converted into a 
blockade.^ During this year the Dutch concluded with the 
Americans the treaty of commerce projected in 1778. They 
had gradually lost aU their settlements on the coasts of 
Malabar and CoromandeL Trincomalee, in Ceylon, surren- 
dered to the English, January 11th, 1782, but was retaken by 

^ For this famoas siege, see Drinkwater, ne Three Siegee of 
OibraUar; Coxe, Spanish Bourbons, ch. Ixxiv. ; D'Aroon, Mim, pour 
servir d Fkiitoire du SUge de OibraUar. 
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SufEren is the following year. That commander bIbo achieyed 
several Tietoriea over Admiral Hughes. 

The English Ministry was now earnestly bent on effecting fmosNa. 
apeaoe. France had declined the offers of Austria and Bnssia so^'**'^^ 
to mediate, because Gkeat Britain had required as an indis- 
pensable base, that France should abandon the American 
cause. Lord North, a little before his resignation, had at- 
tempted direct negotiations at F&ns, and this course was also 
followed by Lord Shelbume. Several envoys were successively 
despatched to Paris, and on the side of the French, M. Bayneval 
was sent with a secret commission to London, lids eagerness 
to negotiate increased the demands of France. Yergennes 
propc«ed a scheme essentially at variance with the Peace of 
1763, and calculated to ruin the commerce and naval power 
of E^land. All the captured French colonies were to be 
restored, while France was to retain many which she had 
taken. It was also demanded that England should acquiesce 
in the principles of the Armed Neutrality. 

These demands could not be conceded; but at length, in Peaoebe- 
October, 1782, conferences for a definite peace were opened at i^l^^J^' 
Paris, under the ostensible mediation of the Emperor and the Anmica, 
Tsarina, though, in fact, those Sovereigns haa no voice in ^^^ 
them. The general negotiations were nearly upset by the 
signing of a secret treaty between Great Britain and America. 
The discovery of Yergennes' duplicity had produced this 
result. The French Ministiy were, in fact, alarmed at the 
magnitude of the new Power which they had conjured up in 
America* and even seem to have apprehended a future league 
between that country and Great Britain, though such an event 
was highly improbable. Hence, while pretending conciliation, 
Yergennes endeavoured to sow dissension between the two 
countries, as well as to weaken the new Bepublic. With this 
view he secretly instigated the Americans to daim, and the 
English to withhold, a share in the Newfoundland Fishery. 
But what induced the Americans to conclude with Great 
Britain was a despatch of Marboie, the French agent at 
Philadelphia, to his Government, in which, at their desire, he 
had drawn up an elaborate plan for dividing and weakening 
the new Bepublic. This despatch being intercepted by an 
English cruiser, was forwarded by the Government to Mr. 
Oswald, a merchant and shipowner whom Lord Shelbume had 
employed to negotiate with the American Commissioners at 
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Parifl. The production of this despatch filled them ivith each 
indignation tiiat, as the English Gk>Temment had now resolved 
to concede American independence, they signed the prelimin- 
aries of a peace with €kreat Britain without the knowledge 
of Ye^nnes, November 8(Hh, 1782/ The French Minister, 
on being acquainted with this step, bitterlj reproached the 
American Commissioners, who excused themselyes by pro- 
testing that the treaty should not be definitive till France and 
Spain had also terminated their arrangements with England, 
llie English Cabinet used the advanta^ they had obtained to 
press on France the necessity for a speedy conclusion of the 
negotiations : the financial condition of that country rendered 
a peace desirable; and Yergennes, anxious to gain the co-opera- 
tion of England in checldng the designs of Catharine IL and 
JoBeph n. upon Turkey, did not insist upon onerous terms. 
On January 20th, 1788, preliminaries were signed at YenwiUfis 
between G-reat Britain, France, and Spain. .The Dutch, who, 
from the forms of their constitution, moved very slowly, and 
who had refused to enter into separate negotiations with 
England, were thus left without help, though a suspension of 
arms was agreed upon, and Loujb XYL promised to use his 
good offices that the BepubUc might obtain an honourable 
peace. After the ratification of the peace between Great 
^Britain and America in August, Yergennes, however, told the 
I>utch Ministers that the definitive treaty between France, 
Spain, and G-reat Britain could no longer be delayed, and the 
States-General were compelled to sign preliminaries with the 
last-named Power on the terms which she had demanded 
(September 2nd).' The definitive treaties of the Pbacb ov 
niePaaeeof YsBBAiLLBS, between Great Britain, the United States of 
imf^^ America, France, and Spain, were signed on the following 
day. By the treaty with America, Great Britain recognized 
the thirteen United States as sovereign and independent. 
The second article, defining boundaries, comprised vast 
regions inhabited by unsubjected races, which belonged to 
neither of the contracting parties. The American loyalists 

^ Coxe, &9anM Bourbons, vol. v. p. 137 aqq. ; ffotue of AuUria^ 
vol. iL p. 603 note (ed. 1807). The Ameriean Commissionen were 
John Aaiams, Benj. Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Lanrens. F^ranldin, 
who entertained a bitter animosity towards Great Britam, at first 
objected, bat was overruled. 

' Martens, t. iL p. 467. 
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were rewarded with lands in NoTa Sootiat or pensions in 
Oreat Britain.^ 

The loss of the American colonies to the mother-conntiy 
was rather apparent than real. Thej contributed nothing to 
the British treasury ; and though the commerdal monopoly 
was lost, the trade between the two countries actuallj went 
on increasing after the peace of Versailles, as the agricultural 
population of America could not dispense with British manu« 
fadmres. 

Bj the definitiye treaty with France that cotmtry acquired 
Tobago (assigned to Oreat Britain by the peace of 1768), as 
weU as the establishments on the Senegal. All other con- 
quests were restored on both sides. France was deliyered 
horn the commissioners residing at Dunkirk since the Peace 
of Utrecht, and her political consideration seemed placed on 
a better footing than at the peace of 1763. But, on the other 
hand, she had rendered the disorder of her finances irretriev- 
able, and thus hastened the Bevolutiou. She not only aban- 
doned the Dutch, but also her ally, Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, 
the son and successor of Hyder Ally. It was stipulated that 
the Peace of Versailles should be followed by a commercial 
treaty between France and England, which was accorcUngly 
concluded at Paris, September 26th, 1786. By the 20th 
Article it was established that the neutral flag covers the 
cargo, except, of course, contraband of war. 

Spain was the greatest gainer by the peace, the beet she had 
made since that of St. Quentin. She recovered Minorca and 
the two Floridas ; but she was reluctantly compelled to abandon 
Gibraltar. Count d'Aranda, the Spanish Plenipotentiary, dis- 
played great violence on this subject. He declared that his 
Sovereign would never consent to a peace without the restora- 
tion of that fortress, and he was encouraged in this course by 
Vergennes and Franklin. At an early period of the negotia- 
tions Lord Shelbume had seemed disponed to cede GibnJtar, 
but became alarmed on finding how much the heart of the 
English people was set upon ihskt rock, now doubly endeared 
to it by Elliot's glorious defence ; and its retention became a 
sine qud non with the British Ministry, though Spain showed 
a disposition to give Porto Bico and Oran in exchange for it." 

^ Jenkinson (Lord Liverpool), CoUeetion o/TreoHes, vol. iii. p. 410 ; 
Martens, t. iL p. 487. 
' Coxe, ^Mmish Bourbons, vol. v. p. 140 Bq. 
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The definitive treaty between Great Britain and the States- 
General was not signed till May 2(yth, 1784. Negapatam was 
ceded to England; bat a more important concession was, 
that British navigation should not be molested in the Tndian 
seas, where the Dutch had hitherto maintained an exclusive 
commerce.' 
TOe The Peace of Versailles was received with loud murmurs in 

^SSSwe. England. Lord Shelbume was driven from the helm, and was 
succeeded by the Duke of Portland and the Coalition Ministry. 
Yet, on the whole, considering the extent and power of the 
combination formed against her, England seems to have 
escaped better than might have been anticipated. France, 
meanwhile, in spite of her apjj^rentiy advantageous peace, 
was sinking deeper into financial diflculties, while the un- 
popularity of the Queen increased the general discontent, and 
led to the diffusion of scandals. The character of Marie 
Antoinette, which bore a considerable resemblance to that of 
her brother Joseph II., made her the easy victim of malice. 
Lively and impetuous, governed by her feelings rather than 
by reflection, badly educated and of unregulated judgment, 
she exposed himself from the first day of her entry into 
France to the calumnies of her enemies. These were chiefly 
to be found in the party of Madame du Barri, and among 
the ex-Jesuits, who regarded her marriage as the work of 
Choiseid. Among them was her o wn br other-in-law, the 
Count of Provence, afterwards Louis XVIU. The celebrated 
affair of the diamond necklace, which happened about the time 
of the Dutch Treaty, also contributed to injure her in the 
public opinion. This necklace, worth 1,600,000 francs, had 
been ordered by the Cardinal de Bohan, as he aflbmed, for 
the Queen, bv order of the Coimtess de La Motte Yalois ; but 
the Queen, when applied to by thejeweller for payment, denied 
all Imowledge of the matter. The questions at issue were, 
whether the Queen had really ordered the necklace and wished 
to evade paying for it ; whether Madame de La Motte had 
faJsely used the Queen's name, with a view to appropriate the 
jewels for herself ; or whether Bohan was the swindler. The 
Cardinal was notoriously expensive, profligate, and unscru- 
pulous, and he openly professed that his enormous income of 
1,200,000 francs sufficed not for a gentieman. But the Court 

^ The treaties are in Jenkinson, vol. iiL p. 884; Martens, t. iL 
p. 4S2y and p. 520. 
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took an impnideiit step in drag^ng the matter before the 
Parliament of Paris. Bohan, Bishop of Strassburg and Grand- 
Almoner of the Grown, a member of the fiunilj of Gondd, was 
seized at Versailles in his pontifical robes as he was about to 
enter the chapel, and condncted to the Bastille (Aognst, 
1785). He, and Madame de La Motte and her husbsmd, were 
then arraigned before the Parliament; the first time tibiat a 
Prince of &e Church had been brought before a secular judge. 
The trial, a great public scandal, lasted nine months, affording 
a rich treat to curiositj and malice. The efforts of the Court 
to procure the acquittal of Madame de La Motte had only the 
effect of turning public opinion the other waj. The Parlia- 
ment, glad of an opportunity to avenge the affronts it had 
received, acquitted Bohan bj a majority of five, and condemned 
Madame de La Motte and her husbiwd to be whipped and 
branded ; after which the latter was to be sent to the galleys, 
and the lady to the Salpdtriire. The public hailed with frantic 
joy a decree that degraded the Throne, while the Cardinal 
was honoured with a complete ovation. The Queen avenged 
herself by banishing Boham to Auvergne by a lettre de eaehei.^ 

While the Court was thus plunging deeper into public N«ckflrMid 
odium, the ever-declining state of t^ finances threatened a ^^oiSr'^ 
national bankruptcy. Necker had for some time made head irsi. 
against the defiwt by reforms, reductions of expenditure, and 
especially by loans. Credit, however, the only support of the 
last method, began to get exhausted; and in orde r to revive 
the public confid^ice, Necker persuaded Louis XYI. to publish 
the celebrated Compte rendu (January, 1781). The effect at 
first was prodigious. The public was overwhelmed with joy 
at being for the first time intrusted with the secret of the 
national balance-sheet The statement, too, seemed really 
satisfactory. The receipts appeared to exceed the ordinary 
disbursements by eighteen million livres ; while the promise 
of extinguishing a great part of the enormous sum paid in 
pensions, of reforming the system of taxation, etc., showed a 
sincere disposition to amend past disorders. In the first 
moments of enthusiasm Necker succeeded in raising an 
enormous loan. But gradually the enchanting visions of the 
Compte rendu began to melt away. The statement was found 
to be anything but trustworthy, and the asserted surplus a 

^ Campardon, Marie AniameUeeiUproeiedu CMier; LaBocheterie 
Hiitoire de Marie AniaineUe, 
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pure delorion. On the other hand, the persoiiB mterested in 
the abuses denounced, with Yergennee at the head of thefm, 
began to league themselves against Necker, and in May, 1781« 
he found himself compelled to tender his lesig^uitioa. The 
^sSSa^ management of the finances, after pasaing through two or 
1788. ' three hands, came, in October, 1788, into those of Oalonne, a 
frivolous man, with a reputation for talent. During two or 
three jears, by clever expedients, and especially by loans, 
CaJonne contrived to keep the machine in motion, and even 
to carry on a reckless expenditure. But at length his sub- 
terfuges were exhausted ; he was compelled to aoxnowledge a 
deficit of 100 millions (four milUons sterling) per annum, and 
to consider the alternative of a national bankrupt<7 or a 
thorough reform of the State. The first of these, in the state 
of public feeling, could not be contemplated a moment. On 
the other hand, reform seemed almost equally dangerous. It 
could not be effected through the Parliaments, the only con- 
stitutional bodies in the State, as they would resist the diminu- 
tion of their privileges which it involved ; while an appeal to 
the people, and the assembling of the EtaU gSnSraux, seemed 
fraught with danger. In this perplexity Oalonne hit upon a 
middle term, an Assembly of Notables, which had sometimes 
been convoked in the exigencies of the Kingdom. 
AtMmbiyof The Notables, to the number of 144, were accordingly aa- 
f^^^ sembled at Versailles, January 29th, 1787. The IW« iUU, 
or commons, was only represented by six or seven municipal 
ma^strates ; all the rest were clergy and nobles, or persons 
havmg the privileges of nobles. The Assembly had been an- 
nounced in the Jaumdl de Pari$ in the most offensive terms, 
intimating that the nation should be transported with joy at 
the condescension of the King in appealing to it^ Yeigennes 
died before the Assembly proceeded to business. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Count de Montmorin, who was quite unequal 
to the position. The Assembly was opened by the Kmg, 
February 22nd. Oalonne, in an elaborate and dever, but in- 
Piaiuof discreet address, communicated his plans to the Notables, 
Cftiomie. r|ij^Q main feature of them was the abolition or reform of some 
obnoxious imposts, and the substitution for them of a land- 
tax, varying hom one-fortieth to one-twent^th, to be received 
in kind, and to which all orders aUke were to be liable, in- 

^ ■* La nation vena aveo traDsport que son souvenin dsJgne s'ap- 
procher d'elle." 
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duding the clergy and even the royal domaans. On the other 
hand, the priyileged claBBea were to be relieved from the 
eoptto^ion, or poll-tax, to which roturiers were still to be sub- 
ject, as well as to the iaUle, but at a largely reduced rate. 
Oalonne also proposed a stamp act, and a reduction of the 
public expenditure, including iiiat of the King's household. 
It was soon erident, however, that tiie proceedings of an As- 
sembly not based upon popular representation could never be 
satisfikctory.^ Irritated by the opposition of the Notables, 
Oalonne threatened them with an appeal to the people. This 
threat produced an almost universal coalition against him, 
which was joined hj the Queen. The King's brother, after- 
wards Louis XVUL., had made himself conspicuous by his 
opposition ; and almost the only supporter of Oalonne was 
the Oount d' Artois, afterwards Oharles X. Among his most 
formidable adversaries was Necker, whose Chmpte rendu he 
had attacked. That document was not invulnerable; but 
Necker proved that Oalonne had wrongfully accused him of 
not havmg left a suiBcient sum in the treasury to cover the 
expenses of 1781. The result of the league against Oalonne 
was, that, at the instigation of Marie Antoinette, he was dis- 
missed. Necker's turn, however, was not yet come. In fact 
he also was banished twenty leagues from Paris, for having 
ventured to publish without permission an apologetic memoir. 

Oalonne was succeeded by Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, OeJoime 



^ 



with the title of Ohief of the Ooundl of Finance ; while the SyBriflmM, 
OontroUer Fourquex was little more than a head derk. "^' 
Brienne had been among the foremost of Oalonne's opponents ; 
et he found himself compelled to bring forward several of 
plans. Amid the stormy discussions which ensued. La 
Fayette proposed the convocation of a Naii<mal Assembly 
within five years. The Notables would not take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of voting the taxes proposed. They 
left the dedsion to the King ; in otiier woras tiiey resigned 

^ Mlrabean's father diaracterised the Assembly vigorously, though 
somewhat ooareeW, as follows : " Get homme (CJalonne) assemble une 
troupe de guUhUr {guiUemaUf a sort of stupid Jooldng Urd.— Bouillet 
" qu il appelle nation, pour leur donner la vacfae par ks comes, et leor 
diie: 'MessieurB, dous tirons tout, et le par-ae-lk; et nous allons 
tfteher de trouyer le moyen de oe par-de-Ui sur les riches, dont Targent 
n'a rien de oommun avec les pauvres ; et nous yous avertissons oue les 
ridies, e'est vous ; dites-nous maintenant votre avis sur la maDMre.' " 
Mim, de Mirabean, ap. Maridn, t. xvL p. 668. 
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their functions. The Goyeniment now proceeded to pnbliah 
edicts in conformity with the phins of taxation proposed bj 
The Fju^ Calonne. When the edicts for raising stamp duties was 
*' *^" brought before the Parliament of P^iris, that bodj refased to 
register it without first reoeiying a statement of the public 
accounts ; and ended bj beseeching the King to witiidraw the 
edict, and bj declaring that the JEiats gSnSraiux alone were 
entitled to grant the £ng the necessarj supplies. Such was 
the extraordinary change in public opinion ! The Parliament^ 
formerly so opposed to these National Assemblies, now de- 
clared them indispensable. The King frustrated the opposition 
of the Parliament by causing the different edicts to be regist- 
ered in a LU de Jfuttee^ and when they protested against this 
step, he banished them to Troyes ; where, however, their op- 
position only became more Tiolent. The feeling which ani- 
mated them spread through all ranks of the people. It was 
taken up by the cM>$ recently established in Paris in imitation 
of the English. The Minister caused them to be dosed. 
Popular hatred had fixed itself on the Queen more than the 
King. Th e irrit ation against her had reached so high a pitch 
that Louis XVI. forbade her to show herself in Paris. 
TbeStetw- The fermentation spread through the Eingdom. The pro- 
^ , ^. Tincial Parliaments loudly denounced the bajiishment of that 
of Paris, demanded the convocation of the EtaU ginhuw^ and 
the indictment of Oalonne. Brienne compromised matters by 
allowing the Parliament to return, and engaging to call the 
Bt€d$ in 1792. The return of the Parliament to Puis was 
celebrated bv an illumination, accompanied with serious riots, 
in which Oalonne, who had escaped to England, was burnt in 
efli%j. Brienne hoped in four years to re-establidi the finances, 
so that the meeting of the EtaU in 1792 should be a mere 
spectacla But Mirabeau, who now began to play a prominent 
part, incited the Parliament to demand that they should be 
assembled in 1789 ; and a loan of 120 millions was agreed to 
by the Ptoliament onl^ on this condition. The King was pre- 
sent at the sitting, which was suddenly converted into a IM de 
/ttf^tce, and Louis decreed the registration (^ the edict for the 
loan in the usual forms, amid the murmurs of the Assembly. 
The Duke of Orleans rose, and ventured to observe that the 
step appeared to him illegal Louis hesitated, stammered, 
and at length faltered out — "Tea ; it is legal, H it is my wilL" 
The protest of the Duke was recorded, but he was banished 
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to Yiller Ootterets, and two coanseUors, supposed to hare 
incited him, were imprisoned. 

The disputes between the Court and Parliament continued iM«putes 
more yiolentlj than ever. Among the Parliamentary agitators, ^^^d^ 
Duport and D'Epr^mesnil were conspicuous. The boldest S^gN^ 
sentiments were uttered in the name of law and liberty. It 
haring been discoYered that the Court were preparing edicts, 
intended to strike a blow at the Parliaments, of which proof- 
sheets were obtained by means of a printer's boy, meetings to 
organize resistance were held at Duport's house, and were 
attended by La Fayette, Condorcet, tne Due de la Rochefou- 
cauld, Talleyrand-P^rigord, the &mous Bishop of Autun, and 
others. On May 3rd, 1788, the Parliament, having drawn up 
a sort of Remonstrance and Declaration of Rights, the King, 
two days after, caused CK>i8lard and D'Epr^mesnil, the chief 
promoters of them, to be seised in their places and thrown 
into prison. On the 8th the Parliament was summoned to 
Versailles to hear the edicts read. Their effect was, in a great 
measure, to supersede the Parliaments, by substituting other 
Courts for them, and especially a Caur pUni^e. At tl^ same 
time resort was to be had to EtaU g^nSraws whenever the 
public necessities should require it. It was, in fact, a new 
Constitution, many of the features of which were excellent. 
But it was clearly perceived that the object of the Court was 
only to temporize and to cover despotism under the veil of 
progress and reform. The provincial Parliaments, and especi- 
ally those of Brittany and D^uphin^ displayed the most violent The actkm 
resistance against the edicts. The latter may be said to have ^Sl' 
initiated the Revolution by the first act of the sovereignty of 
the people. The Parliament, having been banished by the 
Gbvemment, the citizens of Grenoble assembled at the HAtel 
de Yille in Auffust and decreed the spontaneous Assembly of 
the States of Dauphin^, which had fidlen into desuetude for 
many generations. They were accordingly held at the Chiteau 
de Yizille, and the Government found itself compelled to come 
to a compromise with them. Everything seemed to threaten 
universal anarchy. As a last resource, Brienne assembled the 
clergy, in hope that the danger with which their order was 
threatened by a meeting of the EtaU gSnSra/um woidd induce 
them to grant him a loan, and thus obviate the necessity for 
that Assembly. The clergy, however, sided with Uie Parlia- 
ments, theur ancient adversaries, and demanded the JBtaU ; at 

rv. H H 
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the same time protesting, with a ludicroiu inconsistencj, 
against ecclesiastical property being sabjected to taxation! 
Brienne now found it impossible to resist the popular Toice. 
The EtaiU gSneraux were summoned for May Ist, 1789 ; and, 
meanwhile, the establishment of the Cour pUni^ was sus- 
pended. Brienne, after some steps which ver j much resembled 
a national bankruptcy, found himself compelled to resign, and 
Louis had no alternative but to recall Necker. Brienne's re- 
tirement was soon afterfoUowedbj that of Lamoignon. Serious 
riots occurred on both occasions, the latter b^g attended 
almost with a massacre. 

With the return of Necker financial prospects reviyed. His 
second Ministry closes the ancient rSgime. By engaging his 
personal fortune and other methods, he contrived to tide the 
nation over the few months which preceded the Berolution. 
The Parliament was now re-established for the second time 
during this reign. But it lost its popularity by registering 
the Bioyal Declaration that the Eiata genSravm should be con- 
voked according to the form observed in 1614 ; which implied 
that their votes should be taken by orders and not per capita. 
Necker, however, though a good financier, was a mediocre 
statesman. He re-assembled the Notables to decide on the 
composition of the Tier$ Hat, or Commons. That Assembly 
adhered to ancient forms as to the number to be summoned, 
but sanctioned a democratic constitution of the Commons. 
Necker nevertheless persuaded the King to summon at least 
1.000 persons, of whom the Tien etai was to consist of as 
many as the other two orders united, or half the whole 
Assembly. This concession, which had been demanded by 
most of the municipalities, would, as Necker pretended, be 
unimportant, if the States were to vote by orders, according 
to ancient custom ; yet in a Beport to the King previously to 
the Boyal Declaration of December 27th, 1788, he appears 
slready to have anticipated their voluntary union in certain 
cases. 

The Etcits ginerauK, elected amid great excitement, were 
opened by the King, May 5th, 1789. &e Assembly consisted, 
in all, of 1,145 members, of whom more than one-half belonged 
to the Tiere HaJb, The first business was to verify the returns. 
For this purpose the Commons invited the other two orders 
to the great hall in which they sat; but as this proceeding 
would also have implied the mode of voting, that is en \ 
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the nobles and dergj declined the proposal, although the latter 
order consented to a conference. The Commons refused to 
proceed to business, and nothing was done for several weeks ; 
till, on the motion of the Abb^ Siejes,^ deputy of the Tiers 
Siat of Paris, a last inyitation was sent to the clergy and 
nobles (June 10th), and on their failing to appear, the Com- 
mons proceeded to business. After the Terification of powers, 
Siejis, in spite of the opposition of Mirabeau, moved and 
carried that the Etcdt shomd assume the title of the National 
Assembly. The Bevolution had begun. 

* Siey^ had previously traced the plan of operations, and laid down 
the programme of the Revolution, in tiis celebrated pamphlet, entitled, 
Qu'eHce que le Tien Etat ! 
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